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DIAIX3GUE  BETWEEN  INDIFFERENCE,  DEATH, 
AND  THE  DEVIL. 


Devil.  Stop!  stop!  young  n:au:  ’tis  after  seven ; 

Enjoy  the  comforts  God  hath  given. 

Indijf.  Iviun  is  destructive •,  why  should  I 

Venture  like  those  who  sip  and  die? 

Devil,  'i’o  drink  too  much  is  surely  wrong; 

One  glass  alone,  will  make  you  .strong: 

And  Christians  drink;  they  can’t  deny  "it. 

I:\diff.  For  once,  I'll  venture  then  to  try  it. 

“ If  a foreign  foe  invade  our  peace,  or 
to  trespass  on  our  rights,  from  one  end  of  ouj.  country 
to  the  other  the  cry  of  war  and,  Opposition  is  heard:*— 
Kvery  friend  to  his  pcels  the  wound,  and 

every  man  .is  rCsoiVeu  to  fight.  And  is  not  the  evil 
'.iitemperance  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  sword.' 
Has  it  net  been  found  that  intemperance  has  don« 
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Indiff.  O,  fool  I am — ’twill  never  do; 
It  makes  me  sick  and  crazy  too. 


Devil.  You  took  too  much,  which  made  you  fall: 

Try  one  glass  more;  ’twill  settle  all. 

Indiff.  That  one  glass,  if  I’d  never  tasted, 

My  cash  and  strength  had  not  been  wasted. 

Devil.  O,  do  not  try  yourself  to  blame. 

Many  great  men  have  done  the  same 

more  towards  the  downfall  of  nations,  and  the  ruin  of 
families,  than  fire,  war,  and  pestilence?  Let  the  his- 
tory of  man,  in  every  age,  and  the  groans  of  widows 
and  orphans,  decide. — And  yet  this  foe  is  received, 
not  merely  with  indifference,  but  with  open  embrace, 
alike  in  the  dwellings  of  the  affluent,  and  in  the  cct- 
^^ages  of  the  poor;”  by  the  professed  Christian,  as 
well  profane  swearer,  and  the  drunkard.  Why 

is  it  that  tll^.  destructive  foe  we  have  on  earth, 
should  be  so  universalff  Cherished  ? Wdiy  is  it,  that 

so  many  who  profess  to  be  the  of  meek 

and  lowly  Jesus — wdio  are  called  the  salt  of  ths  earth 
— are  set  for  the  light  of  the  wmrld — who  profess  to 
come  out  from  the  world,  and  be  separate — do  wii- 


De^U  Weil  met,  brave  man — come  and  sit  down.. 
Here  joy  and  pleasure  do  abound. 


Indiff.  What  God  hath  given,  1 will  enjoy, 
INor  shall  religion,  me  destroy. 

Devil.  Let  othem  warn,  but  not  control. 

Nor  let  them  keep  you  from  the  bowd, 
Indiff,  It  drowns  my  trouble;  that’s  the  thing; 
The  beggar,  here  may  be  a 1 ing. 


linglj  hug  this  poison  in  the Ir  bosoms,  and  indulgo 
themselves  in  that  which  is  abhorred  by  even  maiiv 
of  the  savage  Indians?  Why  she  jld  a Christian  liil; 
one  finger  to  help  a cause  that  proves  so  destructive 
to  so  many  of  their  fellow-mortals?  If  1 should  teii  a 
Christian  who  paid  only  fiity  cents  yearly  for  mission- 
ary support,  that  he  had  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  spr>  ad 
<d’the  gospel,  he  would  start  with  surprise:  He  would 
at  once  say,  that  every  Christian,  who  helped  in  ever 
s ) small  a degree,  cither  in  money  or  by  his  prayers, 
was  equally  interested  in  the  spread  of  the  gospel, 
t‘i  those  who  paid  ever  so  much.  It  is  the  sam« 
tfi  regard  to  intemperance:  Every  person  that  .Hs- 
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Indiff.  O,  what  distress!  Some  pity  show — 

Pray,  is  there  help  for  me,  or  no? 

Devil.  You  must  drink  more — ’twill  cure  your  horror— 
Nor  put  it  off  until  to-morrow. 

Indiff.  I burn!  I burn!  I sure  shall  die! 

Give  me  some  rum,  and  let  me  try; 

If  once  I can  but  be  restored, 

I’ll  banish  spirits  from  my  board. 

tills,  sells,  or  drinks  a glass  of  spirituous  liquor,  is 
aiding  the  cause  of  the  adversary,  or  encouraging  in- 
temperance and  drunkenness.  This  is  the  truth:  and 
yet  we  see  the  high,  the  low,  the  rich,  the  poor,  the 
black,  the  white,  the  Christian  and  the  drunkard,  en- 
gaged ill  casting  their  gifts  into  the  treasury,  to  sup- 
port this  awful  cause.  And  for  what?  Only  for  the 
sake  of  gratifying  an  appetite  that  has  been  created  by 
this  poison.  But  this  appetite  cannot  be  satisfied. 
The  more  they  drink,  the  more  craving  the  appetite. 
It  is  like  the  two  daughters  of  the  horseleech — cry-^ 
ing.  Give — Give.  But,  how  many,  rather  than  owu 
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Death.  I’ve  come  to  summons  thee  a^vay! 
Come — follow  me,  without  delay! 


Indiff.  O,  have  I sunk  in  sin  so  fast? 

Cursed  be  the  day  I took  one  glass! 

Those  I called  fools,  I bid  farewell — 

You  I’ve  despised — now  sink  to  hell! 

Devil.  Victory! — Brave  man,  you’re  mine  at  last — ■ 

Now  you  may  curse  the  first  one  glass! 

this,  will  pretend  that  a little  is  necessary,  to 
strengthen,  to  revive,  to  cool,  to  warm,  to  give  them 
an  appetite,  &c.  &c.  But  what  do  all  these  excuses 
amount  to,  but  a bundle  of  inconsistencies  ? 

There  has  been  a time,  when  people,  for  want  of 
light  on  the  subject,  have  thought  there  was  a benefit 
in  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors:  But  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse nov/.  Light  has  broke  in  upon  the  people: 
Hundreds  of  witnesses  have  arisen,  who  have  made 
the  trial,  and  can  testify  that  it  is  not  necessary,  and 
that  it  is  no  benefit  whatever.  Should  any  doubt  that 
the  appetite  for  it  is  created  by  the  use  of  liquor,  let 
them  look  at  children.  They  will  drink,  if  it  is  mix- 
ed and  offered  to  them;  but  if  they  do  not  see  it,  they 
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wli  not  ask  for  it:  neither  will  they  manifest  any  dis- 
position for  it.  If  they  have  cents  to  spends  they  will 
not  buy  rum  with  them:  But  how  many,  who  have 

been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  daily,  do  we  see  buying 
rum  at  the  grog  shop,  before  they  are  ten  years  of 
age?  Does  not  this  prove  that  the  use  of  liquor  has 
caused  athirst  for  it?  And  does  it  not  show  what  an 
injury  parents  have  been  to  their  children,  who  have, 
in  the  room  of  warning  them  of  its  bad  effect,  brought 
ihem  up  in  the  constant  use  of  it. 

It  is  a truth — You’ll  find  it  so — ^ 

As  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree  will  grow'  i 

How  soon  does  the  drunkard,  who  has  experienced 
the  evil  effects  of  rum,  flee  from  it!  As  soon  as  his 
thirst  for  it  has  been  cured,  you  do  pot  hear  him  say- 
ing, a little  is  iwcessary.  I never  knew'  a person, 
whether  a moderate  drinker,  or  a drunkard  who  had 
icfl  oft'  drinking  ardent  spirits  entirely,  but  what  said 
they  felt  better  w^ithout  it.  There  is  one  more  ex- 
cuse many  have:  That  is — -a  little  does  no  hurt! 
Christians  drink! — 0,  that  this  stumbiingblock  could 
be  removed  out  of  the  way!  Although  it  is  no  proof 
that  it  doe,s  no  hurt,  because  Christians  drink,  yet 
what  a hiding-place  is  this  for  the  tippler!  It  makes 
the  hands  of  the  philanthropist  to  hang  down!  I tel! 
my  children  that  it  is  wrong  to  drink;  warn  them  not 
to  taste  this  poison— The  next  day,  perhaps,  it  is  off- 
ered to  them  by  a Christian  neighbour,  and  told  that 
it  w'il)  not  hurt  them:  What  can  be  done? 

If  those  professors  ’who  oppose,  or  have  no  faith  in 
Temperate  Societies,  would  not  stand  in  the  way,  how 
many  poor  souls  might  be  saved  from  drunkenness 
and  ruin.  It  is  a serious  fact,  that  one  Christian  may 
do  more  hurt  to  the  cause  than  ten  drunkards!  The 
liindcrance  that  a minister  of  the  gospel  is  to  the 
cause,  who  intimates  that  a little  is  good,  is  incalcu- 
lablcr  The  people  look  to  him  for  example,  and  feel 
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a.  kind  of  justification  in  indulging  in  anything  that 
their  pastor  does. 

Why  is  it  that  wc  do  not  hear  a more  solemn  alarm 
sounded  from  the  pulpit?  Do  not  the  ministers  of 
Cod  see  the  sword  coming?  Are  they  not  commanded 
to  sound  the  alarm,  and  clear  the  skirts  of  their  gar- 
ments from  the  blood  of  those  who  are  walking  the 
dangerous  path?  Does  not  the  Lord  require  the  same 
faithfulness  in  shepherds  now,  when  they  see  evil 
approaching,  as  He  did  in  ancient  days?  He  cer- 
tainly does.  1 could  name  seventeen,  or  more,  that 
have  committed  murder  or  suicide,  some  both,  within 
little  more  than  two  years — how  many  more  I know 
not — which  were  the  fruits  of  spirituous  liquor.  It 
probable  many  of  those,  if  not  all  of  them,  in  the  first 
setting  out,  were  told  that  a little  was  good  for  them. 
If  so,  how  were  they  warned  ? After  they  had  become 
drunkards  they  might  have  been  warned  of  their  dan- 
ger; but  it  is  of  little  use  to  warn  a person  of  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy,  who  is  already  in  their  pos- 
session. 

If  we  turn  our  eyes  within  the  pale  of  the  church, 
we  shall  see  much  cause  of  mourning.  How  many 
have  run  well  for  a while — then  got  led  astray  by  this 
poison — 'brought  reproach  upon  the  cause,  and  ruin 
upon  themselves!  How  much  jarring  and  discord — 
how  much  vain,  light  and  trifling  conversation,  foolish 
talking  and  jesting,  is  to  be  seen  among  professors, 
caused  wholly  by  ardent  spirits?  Those  evils  that 
prevail  in  the  church,  have  been  kept  in  the  back- 
ground I could,  with  all  my  heart,  say.  Tell  it  not 
in  Gath.  But  how  can  this  evil  be  remedied?  All 
mean  well — they  do  not  mean  to  drink  too  much — 
but  alas!  how  seldom  does  one  stop  on  account  of 
being  sensible  that  it  is  gaining  upon  him! 

I^  e often  hear  Christians  praying  fervently  for  the 
poor  Indians;  but  we  hear  of  their  suffering  on  ac-» 
count  of  our  carrying  ardent  spirits  among  them. 
They  plead  against  it;  but  how  little  does  it  affect  us. 


Rf  ad  the  foliowinn;  extracts,  and  then  say  which  arc 
a "ting  most  like  Christians,  as  it  respects  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits, — they  or  we.  Who  wall  say  that  they 
are  wrong. ^ If  they  are  right,  w’e  must  be  wrong 
tu  use  it ! 


The  following  is  a true  copy  of  a Speech,  com- 
posed by  a ^^orth  American  Indian,  wiihoot  any  as- 
sistance, or  correclioii  of  any  one,  but  those  of  his 
o':vn  colour.  Theological  JSlagazine. 

great  Sachem  and  Chufs  of  ihc  Slate  of 

, now  silting  around  the  Great  Council  Fire 

at , 

Br.OTJIERS, 

“^iiefore  you  cover  your  council  fire,  w^e  beg  your 
attention  to  the  voice  of  your  brethren.  The  differ- 
ent tribes  of  speak  to  you,  in  remembrance 

of  the  friendship  you  have  manifested  tow’^ards  them 
in  all  our  treaties. 

“ >Te,  ourselves,  have  held  councils  at  different 
times,  to  contemplate  the  v/elfare  of  our  nations,  be- 
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cause  we  cannot  but  groan  to  see  orir  situation.  It 
is  also  melancholy  to  reflect  upon  the  ways  of  our 
forefathers. 

Brothers, 

“ You  also  sometimes  sorry  to  see,  the  deplorable 
situation  of  our  Indian  brethren,  for  which,  you  haVe 
given  us  many  good  counsels,  though  we  feel  our- 
selves willing  to  follow  your  counsel,  but  it  has  made 
no  effect  as  yet.  Our  situation  is  still  piiserable. 
Our  ancestors  were  conquered  immediately  after  you 
came  over  this  land,  by  the  strong  Hero,  who  does 
still  reign  among  Indian  tribes  with  tyranny;  v.  ho  has 
robbed  us  of  every  thing  that  was  precious  in  our  e)  es. 
But  we  need  no-  mention  every  thing  particular,  how 
tills  tyrant  has  used  us;  for  your  eyes  have  been  open 
to  behold  our  dismal  situation.  By  the  power  of  our 
enemy,  our  eyes  have  been  blinded;  our  young  men 
freeme  become  -wdliing  slaves  to  this  despotic  hero. 
So,  by  th  ■ , we  displease  the  Great  Good  Spirit,  ami 
could  not  become  civilized  people.  In  looking  back, 
we  see  nothing  but  desolation  of  our  mighty  men;  in 
looking  fenvard,  v/e  foresee  the  dcsolatioa  of  our 
tribes. 

Our  chiefs  has  used  their  endeavours  to  reform 
their  respecti  re  people,  but  having  s- e no  success, 
they  seem  discouraged,  and  hang  down  their  heads. 

Brother'p 

reiT'embi  -.‘ce  of  your  kind  premises,  we  unito 
ou’  evie.-  to  you  ior  help  Perhaps  you  are  ready  to 
tiunk,  wluit  man  :bat  must  be  that  has  abused  so 
much  of  our  bret’-'j-cn  ? cr  was  such  hero  or  ty- 

rant  heard,  ever  -d  witli'  Indiuiw.  But  in 

literally,  he  is  your  ov  r begotten  son,  and  his  nam» 
ym  call  Ru.w  And  names  of  his  officers  are, 
Brandt,  Wc-  e and  Gnv,  and  w e know  you  have  pow- 
er to  control  him;  and  a.s  we  desire  to  live  in  peace, 
and  to  become  ci-.  iiized  nations,  we  earnestly  entreat 
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you  to  use  your  power  and  wisdom,  to  prevent  all 
people  who  may  cause  Rum,  and  all  other  spirituous 
liquors  to  come  into  the  hand  of  our  tribes,  through- 
out your  state.  In  your  compliance  with  this  our 
request,  we  will  ever  acknowledge  your  friendship  is 
from  your  brethren  chiefs  and  warriors  of  nation. 

Done  at  , on  the  5th  day 

of  March,  1796. 

J.  S. 

C.  T. 

W.  T. 

N,  C. 

U.  A.  &c.  ’’ 


Extract  of  a speech,  delivered  by  an  Indian  CMrf 
called  Little  Turtle. 

Brothers  and  friends,  when  our  forefathers  first 
met  on  this  Island,  your  red  brothers  wore  very  nu- 
merous, but  since  the  introduction  amongst  us  of 
what  you  call  spirituous  liquors,  and  wdiat  we  think 
may  be  justly  called  poison,  our  numbers  are  greatly 
diminished;  it  has  destroyed  a great  part  of  your  red 
brothers. 

My  brethren  and  friends,  we  plainly  perceive  the 
very  evil  which  has  destroyed  your  red  brethren,  is 
not  an  evil  of  our  own  making;  we  have  not  placed  it 
among  ourselves,  it  is  an  evil  placed  among  us  by  the 
white  people,  we  look  to  them  to  remove  it  out  of  our^ 
country.  We  tell  them.  Brethren,  bring  us  useful 
things,  bring  goods  that  will  clothe  us,  our  women, 
o€r  children;  and  not  this  evil  liquor,  that  destroys 
our  health,  destroys  our  lives;  but  all  we  can  say  is 
of  no  service,  nor  gives  relief  to  your  red  brethren. 
It  causes  our  young  men  to  say.  We  had  better  be  at 
war,  with  the  white  people;  the  liquor  which  they  in- 
troduce into  our  country,  is  more  to  be  feared,  th-jn 
the  gun  or  the  tomahawk. 
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Brothers,  when  our  young  men  have  been  out  a 
hunting,  and  are  returning  home  loaded  with  skins 
and  furs,  on  their  way  it  happens  that  they  come 
along  where  some  of  this  Whiskey  is  deposited;  the 
white  man  who  sells  it,  tells  them  to  take  a little 
drink;  some  of  them  will  say  no,  I do  not  want  it. 
They  go  on  till  they  come  to  another  house,  where 
they  find  more  of  the  same  kind  of  drink,  it  is  there 
offered  again,  they  refuse  again  the  third  time,  but 
finally,  the  fourth  or  fifth  one  accepts  of  it,  and  takes 
a drink,  and  getting  one,  he  wants  another,  and  then 
a third,  and  a fourth,  till  his  senses  have  left  him; 
after  his  reason  comes  back  again  to  him,  when  ho 
gets  up,  and  finds  where  he  is,  he  asks  for  his  peltry, 
the  answer  is,  you  have  drank  them.  Where  is  my 
gun? — It  is  gone!  Where  is  my  shirt? — You  have 
sold  it  for  Whiskey!  Now  brethren,  figure  to  your- 
selves, w'hat  condition  this  man  must  be  in.  He  has 
a family  at  home;  a wife  and  children,  who  stand  in 
need  of  the  profits  of  his  hunting.  What  must  be 
their  wants,  when  he  himself  is  without  a shirt?” 

Lovers  of  Hum  reflect,  these  arguments  are  strong — 

If  the  poor  Indian's  right,  you  must  be  wrong. 

Do  you  wish  to  know  more  of  the  sufferings  of 
your  poor  fellow  mortals?  Go  view  the  tribes  as 
they  return  from  receiving  their  money,  which  is 
paid  them  by  government  at  Albany;  what  a distress- 
ed situation  they  are  in,  on  account  of  ardent  spirits 
— where  did  they  get  it?  they  got  it  in  a Christian 
land;  a part  of  it  they  bought  of  those  who  were 
professed  followers  of  Jesus.  Now  can  you  say,  that 
Rum  does  them  good  ? Do  we  not  know  for  a cer- 
tainty, that  they  were  better  off  before  they  knew 
what  spirituous  liquors  were  ? what  further  proof  do 
we  want,  to  show,  that  spirituous  liquor  is  not  neces- 
sary, but  hurtful.  Therefore,  to  relinquish  the  use  of 
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it  entirely,  except  as  a medicine,  is  a duty  which 
every  Christian  owes  to  themselves,  to  their  fellow- 
creatures,  cind  to  their  God.  With  the  discharge  of 
this  duty,  a thorough  reform.ation  may  be  expected, 
and  an  effectual^ barrier  raised  against  that  torrent  of 
iniquity,  which,  arising  from  intemperance,  is  now 
spreading  desolation  and  wretchedness  through  the 
land.  Christians,  there  is  danger.  I am  acquainted 
with  a man  who  is  how  a, drunkard;  who  formerly  sold 
Hum  to  those  above  mentioned  Indians;  he  was  at 
the  same  time  in  good  standing  in  the  church;  he 
once  felt  as  safe  in  drinking  a little,  as  you  now  do. 
I saw  it  gaining  on  him,  but  he  appeared  insensible. 

-It  is  admitted  by  very  able  men,  that  a thirst  for 
ardent  spirits,  is  increasing  upon  those  who  are  ai- 
v/ays  opposed  to  any  efforts  made  to  suppress  intem- 
perance. 

It  has  been  observed  by  a very  deserving  man, 
that  he  never  failed  of  finding  first  or  last,  that  such 
persons  were  implicated  in  the  sin  of  intemperance. 

Dr.  Hush  states,  that  as  intemperance  increases, 
it  will  raise, 

1.  Unusual  garrulity. 

2.  Unusual  silence. 

S.  Captious,  and  a disposition  to  quarrel. 

4.  Uncommon  good  humour.  Insipid  laugh. 

5.  Profane  swearing  and  cursing. 

6.  A disclosure  of  their  own  and  others’  secrets. 

7.  A rude  disposition  to  tell  people  their  faults. 

8.  Immodest  actions. 

9.  Clipping  of  words. 

10.  iFighting. 

11.  Extravagant  acts,  which  indicate  madness, 

Consequent  disease. 

1.  Loss  of  appetite. 

2.  Obstruction  of  the  liver. 

S.  Jaundice. 
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4.  Hoarseness  and  husky  cough. 

5.  Dialectis. 

6.  Redness  and  eruptions. 

7.  Affected  breath. 

8.  Frequent  belchings. 

9.  Epilepsy. 

10.  Gout. 

11.  Madness. 

is  all  folly  to  tell  of  making  a prudent  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  while  so  many  thousands,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  have  been  destroyed  by  attempt- 
ing to  make,  as  they  called  it,  a prudent  use  of  it; 
when  we  consider  the  deceitful  nature  of  this  sin,  and 
its  irresistible  power  when  it  has  gained  an  ascend- 
ency— no  man  can  use  it  prudently.  How  can  he 
pray  God  to  lead  him  not  into  temptation,  while  he 
uses  it?  There  is  no  necessity  for  using  it  at  all;  it 
is  sin  and  presumption  to  do  so.”  If  it  was  one  of 
the  good  things  of  God,  if  he  designed  it  should  be 
made,  it  might  be  different;  but  it  is  not  so:  ail  that 
God  made  was  very  good,  but  it  is  evident,  that  evil 
men,  by  the  instigation  of  Satan,  took  the  good  things 
of  God,  and  converted  them  into  this  destructive 
poison.  Therefore,  beware  of  that  man,  who,  walk- 
ing in  the  spirit,  and  falsehood,  do  lie,  sa,ying,  I will 
prophesy  unto  thee  of  vrine  and  strong  drink.” 

It  is  a matter  of  consolation  to  all  who  have  taken 
up  arms  against  this  destructive  foe  (Intemperance), 
that  there  is  a goodly  number  already  that  have  come 
up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty;  the 
National  Philanthropist,  published  in  Boston,  has  done 
immense  good,  and  is  worthy  the  attention  of  every 
man  who  feels  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  fello^v 
creatures:  its  motto  is,  “ moderate  drinking  is  the 
downhill  road  to  intemperance  and  drunkenness;”  a 
truer  word  was  never  spoke. 

Other  papers  have  been  published  on  the  same 
subject;  a number  of  Books  and  Tracts  have  been 
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published  on  the  subject,  but  nothing  so  many  as  is 
needed.  Within  less  than  three  years  there  have 
been  formed  the  Massachusetts  Temperate  Society;* 
Temperate  Society  in  Denmark;  Union  Temperate 
Society  in  Boston;  Temperate  Society  founded  in 
the  Baptist  Association,  Charleston.  F emale  Union 
Temperate  Society,  Boston;  Temperate  Society  in 
Hartford. 

Female  Temperate  Society  in  Danvers, 

Temperate  Society,  by  the  Newtown  Association, 

,,  „ in  East  Machias,  Me. 

„ „ . in  Leroy,  N.  Y. 

„ „ in  Whitney  Ville,  Conn. 

,,  „ By  Keene  Association,  N.  H. 

„ „ Williamstown, 

Female  „ „ in 

Temperate  Society  in  Williams  College, 

„ „ in  Fitchburg, 

,,  ,,  in  Savannah,  by  the  1st.  Presbyterian 

„ ' „ in  Milton,  N.  C.  [Church. 

„ „ in  Albany, 

„ „ m Troy. 

The  members  of  the  above  societies,  agree  to  ab- 
stain entirely  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  except  as 
a medicine,  according  to  their  constitutions. 

It  is  probable  there  are  many  more  societies  form- 
ed on  the  same  plan,  that  have  not  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  writer.  There  are  other  indica- 
tions of  good  we  hear  from  many  places,  where  there 
is  but  a small  part  of  the  Rum  drank  now  that  there 
was  one  or  two  years  ago.  I have  been  told  lately 
by  a distiller,  that  there  was  not  the  call  for  Rum  now 
that  there  has  been  heretofore;  he  said  that  he  was 
told  by  one  of  their  customers,  from  the  country, 
that  the  Rum  he  sold  now  wa.s  more  trifling,  to  what 
he  had  sold  formerly.  Let  no  one  who  has  engaged 
in  this  important  exercise,  be  discouraged. 

*The  Massacliusetts  Temperate  Society  was  formed  previous  to  tiie 
time  above  mentioned. 
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The  distant  cloud  the  prophet  saw. 

No  bigger  than  the  hand ; 

Propel’d  by  some  Almighty  Law, 

Soon  overspread  the  land. 

It  is  of  no  small  importance  that  all  who  have  put 
their  names  to  the  articles  of  a Temperate  Society, 
should  bear  in  mind  the  vow  they  made:  You  cannot 
throw  off  this  vow  when  you  please,  it  was  made  in 
the  presence  of  a holy  God,  and  before  many  wit- 
nesses; it  was  bound  on  earth,  it  is  bound  in  heaven. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  members  do  not  realize  as  they 
ought,  the  sacredness  of  their  obligation;  there  ap- 
pears to  be  too  much  of  an  indifferent  spirit  prevailing: 
that  anxiety  for  their  fellow-creatures,  that  love  to  the 
cause  of  truth,  that  heavenly  ardour  that  was  felt 
when  assembled  together,  seems  to  vanish  in  some 
degree;  but  could  such  members  realize  how  much 
more  good  might  have  been  done  by  being  faithful  to 
their  engagements,  they  would  exert  themselves  more. 

’Tis  good  to  pray  for  friends  and  foes ; 

But  that  will  neither  feed  nor  clothe. 

Both  faith  and  prayer  are  gems  most  bright, 

But  Without  W'orks  they’re  dark  as  night. 

There  may  be  some  (but  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  num- 
ber is  small)  who  have  returned  as  a dog  to  his  vomit: 
again  have  pushed  from  their  mind  all  their  vows  and 
all  the  obligation  that  they  voluntarily  laid  themselves 
under,  for  the  sake  of  a little  more  of  their  deluding 
drops;  but  do  they  enjoy  that  peace  of  mind  they  did 
when  faithful  to  their  promise  ? I doubt  it,  nay  I do 
not  believe  it  possible. 
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A DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  A FATHER  AND  SON. 


Father.  Oh,  why  will  you  destroy  yourself, 

And  thus  become  a perfect  elf? 

Reflect  rny  child,  on  what’s  to  come, 
E’re  you  destroy  yourself  with  Rum! 

Behold!  your  lovely  weeping  wife, 

How  miserable  you’ve  made  her  life ; 
See!  how  your  babes,  in  want  they  pine. 
While  you’re  debas’d  beneath  the  swine. 

Son.  Father,  O be  not  too  severe 

In  your  reproofs,  till  first  you  hear 
The  excuse  I make ; perhaps  the  same, 
Will  show  that  you  have  been  to  blame. 

When  I was  young,  and  simple  too, 

For  instruction  then  I look’d  to  you, 

To  guide  my  steps  for  years  to  come. 
T’was  then  you  taught  me  to  drink  Rum 
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How  oft  you’ve  said,  “ Come  here  my  sou^ 
And  drink  a little  sweeten’d  Rum; 

Come,  drink  my  son,  ’tia  good  for  you;” 
And  sure  I thought  you  told  me  true. 

When  out  of  Rum,  and  wanted  more, 
You’ve  often  sent  me  to  the  store. 

To  get  some  Brandy,  Gin  or  Rum, 

And  when  you  drank,  you  gave  me  some. 

At  Huskings,  Quiltings,  Raisings  too, 

I’ve  gone,  and  bought  the  Rum  for  you. 

I thought  t’  was  right  the  boon  to  share, 

Nor  dream’t  it  was  the  devil’s  snare. 

Thus  by  degrees  was  I led  on, 

Until  my  strength  to  resist  was  gone; 

And  when  I’ve  tried  to  refrain. 

Some  one  would  urge  me  to’t  again- 

You  warn’d  me,  not  to  lie  or  swear, 

I felt  constrained  to  shun  the  snare; 

And  how  much  good  it  might  have  done. 

If  you  had  warn’d  me  against  Rum. 

I’d  give  the  world,  if  mine  it  were, 

If  1 could  break  this  cursed  snare; 

And  feel  no  more  a thirst  for  Rum, 

Than  I did,  when  first  you  gave  me  some. 

You’ve  children  yet,  who’re  young  and  fair; 
Oh  lead  them  not  into  this  snare. 

Reflect!  reflect!  on  what  you’ve  done. 

And  from  your  dwelling,  banish  Rum. 

Father.  Dear  child,  I really  feel  the  smart. 

Your  excuse  e’en  cuts  me  to  the  heart ; 

I’ll  do  no  more  as  I have  done. 

But  ever  be  a foe  to  Rum. 
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TO  THE  CONSCIENTIOUS  RETAILER. 


^HIave  you  not  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  the  common  practice  of  vending  ardent 
spirits  by  the  small  quantity,  has  greatly  increased 
the  sin  of  drunkenness! 

How  can  you  conscientiously  adopt,  or  continue  a 
practice,  which  is  productive  of  so  much  evil? 

How  can  you  conscientiously  encourage  the  use  of 
Gin  or  Rwiiy  -which,  by  its  cheapness,  operates  more 
than  any  other  single  cause,  to  multiply  the  number 
of  drunkards,  and  hurry  them  to  an  untimely  grave  ? 

How  can  you  conscientiously  sell  a man  rum,  when 
you  have  reason  to  believe  he  has  taken  more  than  he 
ought  ? 

How  can  you  furnish  one  with  rum  or  other  intox- 
icating spirits,  when  you  know  it  will  convert  him  into 
a madman,  and  send  him  home  to  abuse  and  injure 
his  family? 

How  can  you  sell  a man  ardent  spirits,  when  you 
clearly  perceive  that  he  is  wasting  his  property  and 
reducing  a worthy  family  to  want  ? 

How  can  you  take  the  poor  man’s  fourpcnce  or 
ninepence  every  day  he  gets  it,  when  you  have  rea- 
son to  believe  his  children  are  without  a morsel  of 
bread;  or  wholly  dependant  on  charity? 

How  can  you  conscientiously  furnish  a man  with 
his  jug  of  rum  on  Saturday  evening,  when  you  have 
sufficient  reason  to  believe,  that  he  will  spend  the 
Sabbath  in  drunkenness  or  riot,  and  perhaps  call  his 
neighbours  to  increase  the  excess  of  wickedness? 

How  can  you  conscientiously  assist  the  intemper- 
ate man,  to  this  particular  means  of  self-murder, 
merely  because  he  desires  it,  when  you  would  not  for 
your  right  hand,  sell  him  arsenic  or  laudanum  for  the 
same  purnose? 
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Above  all.  How  can  you  conscientiously  encourage 
or  even  permit,  inconsiderate  young  men  and  boys  to 
hang  about  your  stores  and  drink,  when  yop  must 
know  that  this  is  the  high  road  to  intemperance,  and 
that  they  are  beginning  to  form  a habit,  which  will 
most  probably  end  in  their  temporal  and  eternal  ruin  ? 

Is  it  doing  to  others,  as  you  would  they  should 
do  to  you,”  to  witness  the  existence  of  any  of  the 
evils  to  which  the  preceding  questions  allude,  and 
not  use  your  influence  to  prevent  or  remove  them? 

When  you  see  the  intemperate  perishing  on  your 
right  hand  and  on  your  left,  does  the  solemn  question 
never  occur.  What  influence  have  I had  in  forming 
their  character,  and  bringing  upon  them  this  ruin? 

I speak  as  to  wise  men;  judge  yc  what  I say,” 


THE  INDLIN’S  COMPLAIN!’. 

Oil  thou  Author  of  good — thou  great  Spirit  above 
Who  delightest  in  mercy,  whose  nature  is  love, 

Behold  thy  red  children,  forsaken,  forlorn. 

Oppressed  by  a foe  that’s  more  fierce  than  the  storm. 

Before  the  bold  white  man  did  visit  our  shore, 

Our  forests  were  large,  we  had  game  in  great  store. 

Our  wives  and  our  children  had  plenty  of  food, 
Contented  and  happy,  we  ranged  the  wide  wood. 

At  the  cold  flowing  fountain,  kind  nature’s  blest  store. 
We  quenched  our  thirst,  and  we  crav’d  nothing  more. 
We  were  healthy  and  strong,  though  simple  our  fare; 
Our  slumbers  were  sweet,  and  our  minds  free  from  care. 
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Happy  the  man,  who  shall  live  in  those  days,  in  which 
the  practice  of  excessive  drinking  shall  be  universally  laid 
aside,  and  detested ! At  present  we  can  scarcely  name  a 
vice  more  common,  or  that  is  carried  to  a more  alarming 
height.  It  prevails  in  the  city,  in  the  town,  in  the  village, 
in  the  hamlet ; among  gentlemen  who  onght  to  blush  for 
its  vulgarity,  and  among  labourers  who  can  ill  bear  the  ex- 
pense. Are  there  not  intemperate  young  men,  intemperate 
old  men,  intemperate  parents,  intemperate  magistrates,  in- 
temperate professors  of  religion,  intemperate  preachers  of 
the  Gospel ! Oh  ! could  we  view  the  scenes  which  intem- 
perance creates  in  the  ale-house,  the  tavern,  and  the  festive 
parlour ; what  grief,  what  indignation  would  stir  within 
us  ! There  is  wo,  there  is  sorrow,  there  is  contention,  there 
is  babbling,  there  is  redness  of  eyes,  there  are  wounds  with- 
out cause. 

To  mark  exactly  the  line  which  separates  sobriety  from 
excess,  is  not  easy.  While  a man  preserves  his  eye  and 
his  understanding  clear,  while  he  speaks  without  faltering, 
while  his  passions  are  undisturbed,  and  his  step  firm,  who 
shall  accuse  him  ? Yet  with  all  these  favourable  appear- 
ances, he  may  be  guilty.  There  maybe  excess,  where  there 
is  no  discovery  of  it ; and  it  is  well  for  those,  who  abhor  the 
former,  as  much  as  they  would  dread  the  latter.  To  them 
conscience  is  a better  guide  than  a thousand  rules.  Every 
one  knows  when  he  has  quenched  his  thirst,  diluted  hi? 
food,  refreshed  his  spirits  : what  does  a man  want  mOre  ? 
“ He  claims  a cheerful  glass  in  addition.”  We  are  jealous 
of  that,  cheerful  glass ; we  fear  it  will  be  one  too  many  ; and 
such  assuredly  it  is,  when  it  becomes  questionable  to  a 
man's  own  mind,  whether  he  is  intoxicated,  or  still  sober. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  intemperate  persons ; some  are 
fiushed  with  liquor,  or,  it  may  be,  drowned  in  riot,  but  it  is 
not  often  ; others  exceed  more  frequently,  but  the  symptoms 
are  not  so  visible  and  gross : the  first  plead  their  general, 
sobriety,  the  last  challenge  you  to  mention  a single  instance 
of  brutal  excess.  They  are  both  deceived,  they  are  both 
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slaves  of  appetite ; the  difference  between  them  must  be 
sought  for  in  their  palates,  in  the  measure  of  their  prudence, 
in  the  cast  of  their  associates,  in  any  thing  rather  than  in 
their  principles.  Such  difference,  we  may  easily  suppose, 
will, in  many  cases,  subside;  and  we  shall  see  the  man  reel 
through  life,  the  constant  tippler,  and  the  downright 
drunkard. 

Let  him,  that  would  guard  against  all  approaches  of  this 
habit,  consider  the  evils  which  attend  it. 

Excessive  drinking  is  imprudent.  It  brings  dimness  and 
decay  over  the  faculties  of  the  soul ; it  has  made  the  rich 
poor,  and  the  condition  of  the  poor  intolerable  ; it  robs  a 
man  of  his  real  friends,  and  gathers  around  him  designing 
knaves  and  empty  fools ; it  destroys  the  taste  for  innocent 
and  solid  pleasure  ; it  arms  reflection  with  a sting ; it  sows 
the  seed  of  innumerable  disorders  ; it  has  brought  millions 
to  a premature  grave. 

Excessive  drinking  is  sinful.  Usually  it  suspends  the 
exercise  of  sound  reason,  and  thus  levels  the  noblest  dis- 
tinction between  men  and  brutes.  It  is  an  ungrateful  waste 
of  the  Creator’s  bounty.  It  is  disobedience,  our  Lord  hav- 
ing expressly  commanded  his  disciples  to  “ take  heed,  lest 
at  any  time  their  hearts  should  be  overcharged  with  sur- 
feiting and  drunkenness.”  It  is  a practice  of  which  the 
natural  effect  is  to  stupify  conscience  ; then  vice  rushes  in 
like  a flood,  confidence  is  betrayed,  anger  storms,  the  deflied 
heart  med'tates  fornication  and  adultery,  the  robber  is 
wrought  up  to  the  ruffian  pitch,  duty  and  danger  are  equally 
despised.  Go  to  the  drunkard’s  residence — what  injustice, 
what  barbarity,  what  wretchedness  are  exemplified  there ! 
Imagine  the  offender  to  be  poor,  and  you  complete  the  pic- 
ture. He  who  should  be  the  counsellor,  the  comfort,  the 
ornament  of  that  family,  is  its  tempter,  its  trouble,  its  re- 
proach. His  wife  and  children,  w'hen  alone,  enjoy  a respite, 
and  begin  to  brighten  up  ; he  returns,  they  tremble,  and  are 
again  distracted.  He  has  spent  their  money,  he  has  quar- 
relled, he  has  met  with  mischief:  sometimes  he  forgets  it, 
and  then  he  only  disgusts  them  with  buffoonery  and  non- 
sense ; more  frequently  he  remembers  it,  and  then  he  wreaks 
upon  them  the  spite  and  fury  collected  and  inflamed  amidst 
a drunken  crew.  And  they  must  bear  it ; they  must  be  stun- 
ned by  his  stupid  roar ; they  must  weather  the  tempest  of 
blasphemy ; they  must  be  sickened  by  the  approach  of  his 
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loathsome  person  ; they,  for  his  prodigality,  must  appear 
•half  naked,  and  live  half  starved. 

Intemperance,  we  observe  with  pain,  is  not  confined  to 
men;  there  are  in'omen^  who,  by  ‘ adding  drunkenness  to 
thirst.’  supply  a spectacle  still  more  hideous  and  mortifying. 
Should  any  of  our  female  readers,  by  their  sedentary  habits, 
b}-  the  pressure  of  grief,  and  by  the  perpetual  recurrence 
of  opportunity,  be  tempted  to  indul-ge ; we  entreat  them 
by  every  thing  that  is  important  in  reputation  and  delicate 
sentiment,  by  the  loveliness  which  they  would  sacrifice,  and 
by  the  horrors  w hich  they  would  feel  and  inspire — we  en- 
treat them  to  beware,  to  start  from  the  rising  purpose,  and 
thus  to  preserve  a character  both  unsullied  and  unsus- 
pected. 

Excessive  drinking  is  a habit  soon  formed,  rapid  in  its 
growth,  and  hard  to  root  up.  At  tirst,  a man  drinks  for 
refreshment ; he  then  takes  a larger  draught  tor  pleasure ; 
he  still  adds  a little  and  a little,  till  he  can  never  leave  his 
cups,  w'ithout  taking  a little  too  much.  His  appetite  in- 
creases as  it  is  indulged  ; the  quantity  which  once  intoxU 
coted.,  now  does  but  just  cheer  him ; he  feels  a craving ; he 
removes  it  by  excess  ; he  craves  again,  and  becomes  mis- 
erable, if  he  does  not  again  receive  an  extravagant  sup- 
ply. Thus  he  degenerates  into  the  finished  sot ; and  then, 
whatever  intervals  of  remorse  disturb  him,  whatever  tears 
flow',  whatever  promises  and  vow's  are  uttered,  he  general- 
ly relapses,  grows  worse,  and  wmrse,  and — dies.  It  may  be 
easy,  O young  man,  to  refrain  in  these  thy  sober  da}'^s ; but 
intemperance,  when  perfected  into  a habit,  defies  the  pow- 
ers of  a warning  voice,  and  would  in  every  instance  levid  us 
to  withdraw'  our  counsels  in  despair,  but  that  we  recollect, 
a dying  thief  has  been  converted  ; God  is  able  0/  stones  to 
raise  up  children  unto  Abraham ; with  God  all  things  are 
possible. 

Excessiv::  drinking  is  contagious.  One  drunkard  makes 
many : he  is  generally  what  the  world  calls  a social  fellow; 
he  secures  a companion  of  the  same  stamp  ; they  meet, 
they  are  joined  first  by  one  and  then  by  another ; the  circlt! 
enlarges,  they  call  for  the  flowing  bowl,  they  feel  thei?: 
gjiirits  elevated,  they  raise  them  higher  by  songs,  and  jokes, 
and  peals  of  laughter  ; they  persuade  the  unthinking  that 
it  is  happiness  ; they  tell  the  young  it  is  manly;  they  allure 
the  frugal  by  treating  them  ; and  when  they  part,  they  stivcar 
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they  will  meet  again.  Each  of  these  influences  some  other 
connexion.  If  the  husband  drinks  abroad,  the  wife  may  take 
a similar  liberty  at  home.  The  son  asks — ‘ What  harm  is 
there  in  doing  as  my  parents  do  V Thus  the  disease  infects 
neighbours  and  relatives  ; and  who  can  say  where  it  will 
stop  ? Let  him  who  spreads  it  remember  that  he  is  respon- 
sible for  all  its  consequences.  ‘ Although  the  waste  of  time 
and  money,  (as  Dr.  Paley  observes,)  may  be  of  small  im- 
portance to  you,  it  may  be  of  the  utmost  to  some  one  other, 
whom  your  society  corri^pts ; repeated  or  long  continued 
excesses,  which  hurt  not  your  health,  may  be  fatal  to  your 
companion  ; and  although  you  have  neither  wife,  nor  child, 
nor  parent,  to  lament  your  absence  from  home,  or  expect 
your  return  to  it  with  terror,  other  families,  whose  hus- 
bands and  fathers  have  been  invited  to  share  your  inebria- 
tion, or  encouraged  to  imitate  it,  may  possibly  lay  their 
misery  or  ruin  at  your  door.’ 

Excessive  drinking  if  persisted  in,  ruins  for  ever.  ‘ Nei- 
ther fornicators,  nor  drunkards,’  it  is  written,  ‘ shall  in- 
herit the  kingdom  of  God.’  Is  it  any  wonder  that  God  has 
published  such  a threatening  ? What  would  a drunkard  do 
in  heaven  ? The  spirits  of  the  just  are  there,  an  innumer- 
able company  of  angels,  and  God  himself,  a Being  ‘ glorious, 
in  holiness.’  It  ia  all  a scene  of  purity,  a scene  the  reverse 
of  all  that  the  intemperate  love  and  occupy.  And  what 
reason  has  the  reveller  to  hope  that  the  moment  he  leaves 
the  world,  he  shall  acquire  a new  character,  and  a relish 
for  those  things  which  he  now  dislikes  ? It  is  surely  far 
more  probable  that  fhe  moial  habits  of  the  future  state 
bear  a relation  to  those  of  the  present.  When  the  heirs  of 
heaven  are  described,  we  hear  of  ‘ adding  to  knowledge 
temperance,’  of  ‘ keeping  under  the  body,’  of  ‘ crucify  mg 
the  flesh  with  its  affections  and  lusts,’  of  •>  being  made  meet 
for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light.’ 

The  reveller  heeds  not  this,  but  aespises  those  who  do. 
Not  so,  when  he  shall  witness  their  confidence  and  joy  at 
the  appearing  of  Jestis  Christ ; not  so,  when  in  hell  he  shall 
lift  up  his  eyes,  and  in  vain  solicit  one  drop  of  water  to 
cool  his  tormented  tongue  ! What  will  it  profit  him  in  that 
day,  that  here  he  drank  himself  into  mirth,  and  was  saluted 
as  ‘ the  happy  rake  V Oh,  dreadful  result ! Tremble,  ye 
victims  of  intemperance,  and  tear  yourselves,  while  yet 
you  may,  from  the  horrors  of  such  a precipice. 
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Excessive  drinking  appears,  from  every  view  of  it,  to  be 
a vice,  against  which  we  cannot  plead  too  strongly.  It 
should  be  avoided  and  abhorred  in  all  its  stages.  Unnum- 
bered evils  compose  its  train,  and  eternal  vengeance  is  its 
reward.  The  young  (for  they  are  our  chief  hope)  will 
permit  us  to  put  them  on  their  guard,  and  to  recommend 
suitable  precautions. 

Let  them  beware  of  false  comp laisance — th at  easy,  com- 
pliant temper,  which  yields  to  every  pressure , that  cha- 
melion  character,  which  varies  ifs  colour  with  its  company. 
There  is  a point  of  indulgence,  beyond  which  invitation  is 
criminal,  and  acceptance  contemptible.  Think  what  dignity 
belongs  to  the  happy  youth,  who  can  say  in  a decided  tone, 
‘ I love  to  oblige  yow,  but  1 canno’t  do  it  at  the  expense  of 
offending  God !’ 

Let  the  young  consider  beforehand  the  chief  occasions  of  ex- 
cess. Are  they  destined  to  some  laborious  employ,  or  ex- 
posed to  the  midnight  air?  They  will  be  tempted  to  think 
no  supply  of  liquor  too  liberal.  Are  they  disappointed  In 
their  projects  ? They  will  hear  that  sorrow  is  best  drown- 
ed in  a jovial  cup.  Invited  to  a feast,  they  are  surrounded 
by  a luxurious  variety,  they  are  reminded  that  such  seasons 
seldom  return,  and  that  the  deeper  their  draughts  the  warm- 
er will  be  their  welcome.  If  they,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
the  providers,  they  will  be  in  danger  of  circulating  the 
glass  too  freely,  lest  they  should  be  charged  with  the  want 
of  hospitality.  How  many  are  there,  who,  when  they  began 
to  travel,  as  men  of  business,  when  they  first  resorted  to 
the  market  and  the  fair,  enjoyed  an  unblemished  name ; but 
now  they  are  quarrelsome,  and  vulgar,  and  debauched,  and 
callous  ; now  they  lie  as  upon  the  top  of  a mast,  while  winds 
and  billows  roar  around  them  ! 

Let  the  choice  of  friends  he  a subject  deeply  regarded. 
Failure  here  is  often  the  prelude  to  entire  destruction.  We 
dread  the  consequence  of  a single  hour  spent  in  the  com- 
pany of  profligates.  There  the  forces  of  temptation  meet, 
there  the  sober  are  either  persecuted  or  seduced.  What 
has  a virtuous  man  to  do  at  the  convivial  club,  and  the 
noisy  revel?  And  why  should  the  public  house,  adapted, 
we  allow,  for  the  weary  stranger,  and  for  the  occasional 
transaction  of  public  business,  why  should  it  be  so  much 
frequented  by  its  nearest  neighbours  ? The  wise  are  sel- 
dom there. 
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Let  the  mind  form  a true  estimate  of  -pleasure.  If  there 
were  no  gratification  in  excessive  drinking,  it  had  never 
been  practised ; but  will  you  call  \i  pleasure?  No:  pleas- 
ure is  associated  with  duty  and  dignity ; it  is  durable,  and 
it  leads  to  God. 


‘ Live,  while  you  live,’  the  Epicure  would  say, 

* And  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day  ; 

‘ Live,  while  you  live,’  the  sacred  preacher  cries, 

‘ And  give  to  God  ea^h  moment  as  it  flies.’ 

Lord ! in  my  views  let  both  united  be  ; 

I live  in  pleasure  when  I live  to  thee.  Doddridge. 


Let  the  young  and  the  aged  too^  add  to  temperance  godliness. 
Godliness  includes  faith,  repentance,  love,  and  obedience  ; 
and  as  it  is  the  very  soul  of  character  in  general,  so,  in  a 
particular  manner,  does  it  fortify  a man  against  the  charms 
of  sensuality.  It  constitutes  a living  principle,  which 
reaches  to  the  whole  behaviour,  and  extends  from  youth  to 
age,  from  time  to  eternity.  Without  godliness,  a sober, 
honest,  and  industrious  life  resembles  a disorder,  vanished 
indeed  from  the  surface,  but  gone  inward  to  consume  the 
vitals.  Yet  where  shall  we  find  the  godly?  ‘There  is 
not  a just  man  upon  earth  thatdoeth  good  and  sinneth  not.’ 
‘ All  the  w'orld  is  become  guilty  before  God.’  What  a 
mercy  that  we  are  not  wholly  abandoned ! ‘ God  so  loved 
the  world,  that  he  gave  his  ly-bea-otten  Son,  that  who- 
soever believeth  on  him  might  not  perish,  hut  have  ever- 
lasting life.’  The  divine  nature  in  thousands  of  happy 
instances,  has  been  restored  by  the  washing  of  regeneration, 
and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Wheresoever  the  Gospel 
sounds,  sinners  receive  an  invitation,  and  are  assured  that 
Jesus  Christ  ‘ is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  that  come 
unto  God  by  him.’ 

We  shall  be  well  rewarded,  if,  by  means  of  this  Tract, 
one  person,  hitherto  ignorant  and  insensible,  be  led  to  make 
trial  of  the  Saviour’s  ability,  and  to  live  under  the  influence 
of  the  apostolic  and  most  important  exhortation,  ‘‘  Whether 
ye  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glorv  of 
tiod.” 
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SC  ALE 

OF 

PROGRESS  FROM  TEMPERANCE  TO  INTEMPERANCE, 

WITH  THE  ATTENDING  EFFECTS. 

By  the  celebrated  Dr.  Rush. 

TEMPERANCE. 

Health  and  wealth. 


Water, 

Milk  and  water, 
Small  Beer, 


ater,  \ 

f Serenitjr  of  mi 
^ happiness 

. ) 


mind,  reputation,  long  life,  and 


Cider  and  Perry, 
AVine, 

Porter, 

Strong  Beer, 


Cheerfulness,  strength,  and  nourishment,  when 
taken  only  in  small  quantities,  and  at  meals. 


INTEMPERANCE. 


1 

VictM. 

Punishments. 

Punch, 

Idleness, 

Sickness, 

Debt. 

Toddy  and^^gg  rum.. 

Gaming, 

Tremors, 

Jail. 

Brandy  and  water. 

Fighting, 

inflamed  eyes. 

Black  eyes. 

Flip  and  shrub, 

Lying, 

Sore  legs. 

Hospital. 

Bitters  and  cordials. 

Stealing, 

Pains, 

Bridewell. 

Drams  in  the  morning, 

Peijury, 

Burglary, 

Murder, 

Dropsy, 

Melancholy, 

'Madness, 

State  Prison. 

frt.*  r.r^ 

The  same  morn,  and  eve., 
[Do.  during  day  and  lught, 

do*  lOf  l)I6« 

GALLOAVS. 

>0  EVILS  OF  EXCESSIVE  DRINKING. 

The  Time  is  Short. 

The  time  is  short ! the  season  near, 

When  death  will  us  remove, 

To  leave  our  friends,  however  dear, 

And  all  we  fondly  love. 

The  time  is  short ! sinners,  beware. 

Nor  trifle  time  away ; 

The  word  of  great  salvation  hear. 

While  it  is  called  to-day. 

The  time  is  short ! ye  rebels,  now 
To  Christ  the  Lord  submit ; 

To  mercy’s  golden  sceptre  bow, 

And  fall  at  Jesus’  feet. 

The  time  is  short ! ye  saints  rejoice — 

The  Lord  will  quickly  come  : 

Soon  shall  you  hear  the  Bridegroom’s  voice. 
To  call  you  to  your  home. 

The  time  is  short ! it  swiftly  flies — 

The  hour  is  just  at  hand. 

When  we  shall  mount  above  the  skies. 

And  reach  the  wished-for  land. 

The  time  is  short ! — the  moment  near. 

When  we  shall  dwell  above  ; 

And  be  for  ever  happy  there. 

With  Jesus,  whom  we  love. 

Hoskins. 


Orders  for  Tracts  will  receive  prompt  attention,  if  ad- 
dressed to  “ The  Amerkm  Tract  Society^  opposite  the 
aty-Hall,  New-’YorV'^ 

No.  25. 


ON 


IN  THE  USE  OF  FOOD  AND  STRONG  DRINK. 


J,  HE  virtue  of  temperance  in  the  use  of  food  is  too  lit 
tie  practised  by  many,  who,  at  the  same  time,  would  be 
shocked  by  the  charge  of  excess  in  the  use  of  strong  drink. 
Such  is  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  and  such  the  de- 
ceitfulness of  sin.  Yet  intemperance  in  eating  is  perhaps 
no  less  mischievous,  than  in  drinking ; and  when  proper- 
ly considered,  equally  disgraceful.  It  enfeebles  both  mind 
and  body ; it  is  a sinful  waste ; and  the  frequent  forerun- 
ner of  poverty  and  want.  The  victim  of  this  unhappy  vice 
becomes  heavy,  idle,  and  at  length  a burden  to  himself 
and  to  community. 

Excess  in  the  use  of  food  begins  at  a point  far  short  of 
that  brutal  intemperance  which  shocks  every  beholder ; it 
begins  soon  after  hunger  is  appeased,  and  the  animal  spi- 
rits are  refreshed ; it  iDegins  w^hen  the  otherwise  satiated 
appetite  must  be  tempted  by  variety  and  by  dainties ; it 
begins  when  a person  begins  to  feel  oppression. 

Listen  for  a moment  to  enlightened  moralists  and  phy- 
sicians. 

Addison. — “ For  ray  partj  when  I behold  a fashionable 
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table  set  out  in  all  its  magnificence,  I fancy  that  I see  gouts 
and  dropsies,  fevers  and  lethargies,  with  other  innumera- 
ble distempers,  lying  in  ambuscade  among  the  dishes.” 
Hannah  More. — “ It  has  been  observed  by  medical 
writers,  that  the  sober  excess,  in  which  we  may  indulge 
by  eating  and  drinking  a little  too  much  at  every  day’s  din- 
ner, and  every  night’s  supper,  more  effectually  undermines 
the  healdi,  than  those  more  rare  excesses  by  which  others 
now  and  then  break  in  upon  a life  of  general  sobriety.” 
Dr.  Cheyne. — “ Most  of  all  the  chronic  diseases,  the 
infirmities  of  old  age,  and  the  short  periods  of  the  lives  of 
Englishmen,  are  owing  to  repletion.” 

Dr.  Buchan.  — The  slave  of  appetite  will  ever  be  the 
disgrace  of  human  nature.  The  great  rule  of  diet  is  to 
study  simplicity.  Nature  delights  in  the  most  plain  and 
simple  food ; and  every  animal,  except  man,  follows  her 
dictates.  Man  alone  riots  at  large,  and  ransacks  the  whole 
creation  in  quest  of  luxuries,  to  his  own  destruction.” 

Dr.  Willich.““A  much  greater  number  of  diseases 
originate,  upon  the  whole,  from  irregularities  in  eating, 
than  in  drinking.” 

Hear  the  Word  of  God.  “ Be  not  among  wine-bibbers, 
among  riotous  eaters  of  flesh.  For  the  drunkard  and  the 
glutton  shall  come  to  poverty.”  Prov.  xxiii.  20,  21.  Jesus, 
the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  thus  warned  his 
disciples  : ‘‘  Take  heed  to  yourselves,  lest  at  any  time  your 
hearts  be  over-charged  with  surfeiting  and  drunkenness.” 
Luke,  xxi.  34.  Paul,  when  animating  the  Christian  to  a 
holy  warfare,  remarks,  that  “ every  man  who  striveth  for 
the  mastery  is  temperate  in  all  things.”  Cor.  ix.  25.  And 
when  the  Apostles  are  describing  some  of  the  vilest  of 
men,  they  speak  of  them  as  “ feeding  themselves  without 
fear — whose  God  is  their  belly,  whose  glory  is  their  shame, 
whose  end  is  destruction.”  Jude,  12.  Phil.  iii.  19. 

Consider  how  mean  it  is  to  pamper  a frail  and  dying 
body ; how  foolish  to  bring  dullness  and  stupidity  over  the 
noble  powers  of  the  soul ; how  ungrateful  to  abuse  the 
bounty  of  God ; how  dreadful  to  contract  a habit  so  diffi- 
cult to  root  up,  so  apt  to  grow,  and  which  exposes  to  the 
heaviest  condemnation ! 

The  effects  of  intemperance  in  tlie  use  of  spirituous  liquors, 
are  more  rapid  and  apparent,  though  not  less  certain.  That 
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men  should  deKght  in  overturning  their  reason ; that  they 
should  voluntarily  choose,  by  swallowing  a medical  draught, 
to  brutify  themselves ; must  appear  to  other  orders  of  be- 
ings wonderfully  shocking.  No  man  can  bear  the  least 
reflection  upon  his  understanding,  whatever  he  may  on  his 
virtue ; yet  men  will  indulge  a practice  by  which  experi- 
ence convinces  them,  they  will  effectually  lose  their  under- 
standing and  become  idiots ! Unthinking  persons  are  wont 
to  look  with  great  contempt  on  natural  fools.  But  in  what 
light  ought  they  to  view  a fool  of  his  own  making  ? What 
can  be  conceived  more  unsuitable  to  the  dignity  of  human 
nature,  than  a drunkard,  with  his  eyes  staring,  his  tongue 
stammering,  his  lips  quivering,  his  legs  tottering,  and  his 
stomach  heaving ! The  only  rational  being  on  earth,  re- 
duced to  absolute  incapacity  of  reason  or  speech ! A be- 
ing, formed  to  be  immortal,  sunk  into  sensuality ! 

There  is  no  other  vice,  that  so  effectually  and  suddenly 
unhinges  and  overturns  all  virtue,  and  destroys  every  thing 
valuable  in  the  mind.  It  takes  off  every  restraint,  and  opens 
the  mind  to  every  temptation.  So  that  there  is  no  way  so 
expeditious  for  a man  to  corrupt  and  debauch  himself,  to 
turn  himself  from  a man  into  a demon,  as  by  intoxicating 
himself  with  strong  liquor.  Nor  is  there  perhaps  any  other 
habit  so  bewitching,  and  which  so  soon  becomes  uncon- 
querable, as  drunkenness.  The  reason  is  plain.  No  other 
vice  so  effectually  destroys  reason ; and,  when  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  are  overturned,  what  means  can  the  unhappy 
person  use,  or  what  course  can  another  take  with  him,  to 
set  him  right  ? To  attempt  to  reform  a confirmed  drunkard 
is  much  the  same  as  preaching  to  a madman  or  an  idiot. 

The  very  apologies  made  for  this  beastly  vice  are  de- 
plorable. One  excuses  himself  by  his  being  obliged  to 
keep  company.  But  it  is  notorious,  that  nothing  more  ef- 
fectually disqualifies  a man  for  company  than  to  have  his 
tongue  tied,  and  his  brains  stupified  with  liquor.  Another 
pretends  that  he  is  drawn  by  his  business,  or  way  of  life,  to 
taverns  and  places  of  entertainment.  But  a man  must  never 
have  seen  a person  drunk,  to  imagine  that  strong  liquor  will 
help  him  in  driving  a bargain ; for  one  is  never  so  likely 
to  be  imposed  on  as  when  he  is  in  liquor.  Nor  is  pretence 
of  drinking  to  drive  away  care,  or  to  cheer  the  spirits, 
more  worthy  of  a rational  creature. 


4 THE  swearer’s  PRAYER  ANSWERED.  [18S 

lomng.  During  the  course  of  Ms  illness  he  was  greatly 
terrified  with  the  expectation  of  approaching  death  and 
judgment ; and  expressed  himself  thus : “ I have  no  hope, 
I shall  meet  with  no  forgiveness.  I have  been  a great 
sinner  all  my  life,  bi^  the  last  w*eek  was  worse  than  all 
my  former  days.  j||Hy  if  God  would  spare  me  a little 
longer,  I would  no^^H||as  I have  done. 

T.  G.  who  liva^^^^fcarish  of  Sedgely,  near  Wolver* 
hampton,  having  l(M^^Kiderable  suni  at  cock-fighting, 
to  v/hich  practice  he^WBImtorioasIy  addicted,  swore,  in 
a most  horrid  manner,  that  he  would  never  fight  another 
cock,  frequently  calling  upon  God  to  damn  his  soul  to  all 
eternity  if  he  did  ; and,  with  dreadful  imprecations,  wish- 
ing the  devil  might  fetch  him,  if  ever  he  made  another 
bet.  His  resolutions,  thus  impiously  formed,  were  for  a 
while  observed ; but,  about  two  years  afterwards,  Satan, 
whose  willing  servant  he  continued  to  be,  inspired  him 
with  a violent  desire  to  attend  a cock-fighting  at  Wolver- 
hampton, and  he  complied  with  the  temptation.  He  there 
stood  up  and  cried,  “I  hold  four  to  three  on  such  a cock.” 
“Four  what?”  said  one  of  his  companions  in  iniquity. 
“ Four  shillings,”  replied  he.  Upon  which  the  wager 
was  confirmed,  and  he,  putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket 
for  the  money,  instantly  fell  a ghastly  corpse  on  the  ground. 

Evan.  Mag. 

Who  hath  hardened  himself  against  God^  and  prospered  ? 
job,  ix.  4. 

Thou  shall  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain^ 
for  the  Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless  that  taketh  his  name 
in  vain.  Exod.  xx.  7. 

Because  of  swearing^  the  land  mourneth.  Jer.  xxiii.  ID. 

Every  one  that  swear eth  shall  be  cut  off.  Zech.  v.  3. 

Dear  reader,  art  thou  a swearer  ? Oh  ! take  this  friend- 
ly warning : thy  next  oath  may  be  thy  last.  If  thy  prayer 
is  heard,  thy  soul  is  damned  for  ever  ! ! ! 
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Lord,  remember  me — remember  me— remember — remember  a poor  child  Lord,  le 
member  me-”  See  pagein. 
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THE  YOUNG  COTTAGER. 


I SHALL  plead  no  apology  for  introducing  to  the  notice 
of  my  readers  a few  particulars  relative  to  a young  female 
Cottager,  whose  memory  is  particularly  endeared  to  me, 
from  the  circumstance  of  her  being,  so  far  as  I can  discov- 
er, my  first  born  spiritual  child  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gos- 
pel. She  was  certainly  the  first  of  whose  conversion  to 
God  under  my  own  pastoral  instruction,  1 can  speak  with 
any  degree  of  precision  and  assurance. 

Every  parent  of  a family  knows  that  there  is  a very 
interesting  emotion  of  heart  connected  with  the  birth  of 
his  first  born  child.  But  may  not  the  spiritual  parent  be 
allowed  the  indulgence  of  a similar  sensation  in  his  con- 
nexion with  the  children  whom  the  Lord  gives  him  ? If  the 
first  born  child  in  nature  be  received  as  a new  and  accept- 
able blessing ; how  much  more  so  the  first  born  child  in 
grace  ! I claim  this  privilege  ; and  crave  permission,  in 
writing  what  follows,  to  erect  a monumental  record,  sacred 
to  the  memory  of  a dear  little  child,  who,  I trust,  will  at 
the  last  day  prove  my  crown  of  rejoicing. 

Jane  S— — <t—  was  the  daughter  of  poor  parents,  in  the 
village  where  it  pleased  God  first  to  , cast  my  lot  in  the 
ministry.  My  acquaintance  with  her  commenced  when  she 
was  twelve  years  of  age,  by  her  weekly  ^attendance  at  my 
house  among  a number  of  children  whom  I regularly  in- 
structed every  Saturday  afternoon. 

They  used  to  read,  repeat  catechisms,  psalms,  hymns 
and  portions  of  Scripture.  I accustomed  them  also  to  pass 
a kind  of  free  examination,  according  to  their  age  and  abil- 
ity, in  those  subjects  by  which  I hoped  to  see  them  made 
wise  unto  salvation. 

In  the  summer,  I frequently  used  to  assemble  this  little 
group  out  of  doors  in  my  garden,  sitting  under  the  shade 
of  some  trees,  which  protected  us  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  From  hence  a scene  appeared  which  rendered  my 
occupation  the  more  interesting.  For  adjoining  the  spot 
where  we  sat,  and  only  separated  from  us  by  a fence,  was 
the  church-yard,  surrounded  with  beautiful  prospects  in 
every  direction. 

I had  not  far  to  look  for  subjects  of  warning  and  exhor- 
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tation  suitable  to  ray  little  flock.  I coaid  point  to  the  graves, 
and  tell  my  pupils,  that  young  as  they  were,  none  of  them 
were  too  young  to  die  ; and  that  probably  more  than  half 
of  the  bodies  which  were  buried  there,  were  those  of  little 
children. 

1 told  them  who  was  ‘ the  resurrection  and  the  life,’  and 
who  alone  could  take  away  the  sting  of  death.  I used  to 
remind  them  that  the  hour  was  ‘ coming  in  the  which  all 
that  are  in  the  grave  shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come 
forth  : they  that  have  done  good  unto  the  resurrection  of 
life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil  unto  the  resurrection  of 
damnation.’  I often  availed  myself  of  these  opportunities 
to  call  to  their  recollection  the  more  recent  deaths  of  their 
own  relatives. 

Sometimes  I sent  the  children  to  the  various  stones  which 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  graves,  and  bid  them  learn  the  epi- 
taphs inscribed  upon  them.  I took  pleasure  in  seeing  the 
little  ones  thi.s  dispersed  in  the  church-yard,  each  commit- 
ting to  memory  a few  verses  written  in  commemoration  of 
the  departed. 

As  these  children  surrounded  me,  I sometimes  pointed  to 
the  church,  spoke  to  them  of  the  nature  of  public  worship, 
the  value  of  the  Sabbath,  the  duty  of  regular  attendance  on 
its  services,  and  urged  their  serious  attention  to  the  means 
of  grace.  1 showed  them  the  sad  state  of  many  countries, 
where  neither  churches  nor  Bibles  were  known  ; and  the 
no  less  melancholy  condition  of  multitudes  at  home,  who 
sinfully  neglect  worship,  and  slight  the  Word  of  God.  I 
thus  tried  to  make  them  sensible  of  their  own  favours  and 
privileges.  Neither  was  I at  loss  for  another  class  of  ob- 
jects around  me,  from  which  I could  draw  useful  instruc- 
tions ; for  many  of  the  beauties  of  nature  appeared  in  view. 

Had  the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel  sat  in  this  spot,  he 
would  have  glorified  God  the  Creator  by  descanting  on 
these  his  handy  works.  I cannot  write  Psalms,  like  David  ; 
but  1 wish  iu  my  own  poor  way  to  praise  the  Lord  for  his 
goodness,  and  to  show  forth  his  wonderful  works  to  the 
children  of  men.  But  had  David  been  also  surrounded 
with  a troop  of  young  scholars  in  such  a situation,  he  would 
once  more  have  said,  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and 
sucklings  hast  thou  ordained  strength,” 
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I love  to  retrace  these  scenes — they  are  past,  but  the 
recollection  is  sweet. 

1 love  to  retrace  them — for  they  bring  to  my  mind  many 
former  mercies,  which  ought  not,  for  the  Lord’s  sake,  to 
be  forgotten. 

I love  to  retrace  them — for  they  reassure  me  that,  in 
the  courso  of  that  private  ministerial  occupation,  God  was 
pleased  to  give  me  a valuable  fruit  of  my  labours. 

Little  Jane  used  constantly  to  appear  on  these  weekly 
seasons  of  instruction.  I made  no  very  particular  obser- 
vations concerning  her  during  the  first  twelve  months.  She 
was  not  then  remarkable  for  any  peculiar  attainment.  Her 
countenance  was  not  engaging,  her  eye  discovered  no  re- 
markable liveliness.  She  read  tolerably  well,  took  pains, 
and  improved. 

Mildness  and  quietness  marked  her  general  demeanour. 
She  was  very  constant  in  her  attendance  on  public  worship 
as  well  as  on  my  Saturday  instructions.  But,  generally 
speaking,  she  was  little  noticed,  except  for  her  regular  con- 
duct. Had  I then  been  asked,  of  which  of  my  young  schol- 
ars I had  formed  the  most  favourable  oninion,  poor  Jane 
might  probably  have  been  omitted. 

How  little  do  we  oftentimes  know  what  God  is  doing  in 
other  people’s  hearts ! What  poor  judges  we  frequently 
prove,  till  he  opens  our  eyes  ! ‘‘  His  thoughts  are  not  our 
thoughts  ; neither  are  our  ways  his  ways.” 

Once,  indeed,  during  the  latter  part  of  that  year,  I was 
struck  with  her  ready  attention  to  my  wishes.  I had,  agree- 
ably to  the  plan  above  mentioned,  sent  her  into  the  church 
yard  to  commit  to  memory  an  epitaph  which  I admired. 
On  her  return  she  told  me,  that  in  addition  to  what  I had 
desired,  she  had  also  learned  another,  which  was  inscribed 
on  an  adjoining  stone  ; adding  that  she  thought  it  a very 
pretty  one. 

I thought  so  too,  and  perhaps  my  reader  will  be  of  the 
same  opinion.  Little  Jane,  though  dead,  yet  shall  speak. 
While  1 transcribe  the  lines,  I can  powerfully  imagine 
that  1 hear  her  voice  repeating  them. 
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EPITAPH  ON  MRS.  A.  B. 

Forgive,  blest  shade,  the  tributary  tear, 

That  mourns  thy  exit  from  a world  like  this  ; 

Forgive  the  wish  that  would  have  kept  thee  here, 

And  stayed  thy  progress  to  the  seats  of  bliss. 

No  more  confin’d  to  grov’ling  scenes  of  night, 

No  more  a tenant  pent  in  mortal  clay; 

Now  should  we  rather  hail  thy  glorious  flight. 

And  trace  thy  journey  to  the  realms  of  day. 

The  above  was  her  appointed  task  ; and  the  other,  which 
she  voluntarily  learned  and  spoke  of  with  pleasure,  is  this  j 
EPITAPH  ON  MR.  B. 

On  the  Stone  adjoining. 

It  must  be  so-~-Our  father  Adam’s  fall 
And  disobedience,  brought  this  lot  on  all. 

All  die  in  him — But  hopeless  should  we  be. 

Blest  Revelation,  were  it  not  for  thee. 

Hail,  glorious  Gospel ! heavenly  light,  whereby 
We  live  with  comfort,  and  with  comfort  die  ; 

And  view  beyond  this  gloomy  scene,  the  tomb, 

A life  of  endless  happiness  to  come. 

1 afterwards  discovered  that  the  sentiment  expressed  in 
the  latter  epitaph  had  much  affected  her.  But  at  the  period 
of  this  little  incident,  I knew  nothing  of  her  mind  1 had 
comparatively  overlooked  her.  I have  often  been  sorry  for 
it  since.  Conscience  seemed  to  rebuke  me,  when  I after- 
wards discovered  what  the  Lord  had  been  doing  for  her 
soul.  1 seemed  to  have  neglected  her  ,*  yet  it  was  not  done 
designedly.  She  was  unknown  to  us  all  ; except  that,  as  I 
since  found  out,  her  regularity  and  abstinence  from  the  sins 
and  follies  of  her  young  equals  in  age,  brought  upon  her 
many  taunts  and  jeers  from  others,  which  she  bore  very 
meekly.  But  at  that  time  I knew  it  not. 

1 was  young  myself  in  the  ministry,  and  younger  in  Chris- 
tian experience.  My  parochial  plans  had  not  as'  yet  as- 
sumed such  a principle  of  practical  order  and  inquiry,  as 
to  make  rne  acquainted  with  the  character  and  conduct  of 
each  family  and  individual  in  my  flock. 

My  young  scholar  soon  became  my  teacher!  I first  saw 
what  true  religion  could  accomplish,  in  witnessing  her  ex- 
perience of  it.  The  Lord  once  ‘called  a little  child  unto 
him,  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  his  disciples/  as  an  emblem 
and  an  illustration  of  his  doctrine.  But  the  Lord  did  more 
1* 
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in  the  case  of  little  Jane.  He  not  only  called  her^  as  a 
child,  to  show  by  a similitude,  what  conversion  means  ; but 
he  also  called  her  by  his  grace  to  be  a vessel  of  mercj"  and 
a living  witness  of  that  almighty  power  and  love  by  which 
her  own  heart  was  turned  to  God. 


It  was  about  fifteen  months  from  the  first  period  of  her 
attendance  on  my  Saturday  school,  when  I missed  her  from 
her  customary  place.  Two  or  three  weeks  had  gone  by, 
without  my  making  any  particular  inquiry  respecting  her.  1 
was  at  length  informed  that  she  ivas  not  well.  But,  appre- 
hending no  peculiar  cause  for  alarm,  nearly  two  months 
passed  away  without  any  farther  mention  of  her  name 
being  made. 

At  length  a poor  old  woman  in  the  village,  of  whose 
religious  disposition  I had  formed  a good  opinion,  came  and 

said  to  me,  ^ Sir,  have  you  not  missed  Jane  S at  your 

house  on  Saturday  afternoons?’ 

‘ Yes,’  I replied  ; I believe  she  is  not  well.’ 

‘JsTor  ever  will  be,  I fear,’  said  the  woman. 

‘ What,  do  you  apprehend  any  danger  in  the  case  ?’ 

^ Sir,  she  is  very  poorly  indeed,  and  I think  is  in  a de- 
cline. She  wants  to  see  you,  Sir;  but  is  afraid  you  would 
not  come  to  see  such  a poor  young  child  as  she  is.’ 

‘ Not  go,  where  poverty  and  sickness  may  call  me  ! How 
can  she  imagine  so?  At  whose  house  does  she  live  ?’ 

‘ Sir,  it  is  a poor  place,  and  she  is  ashamed  to  ask  you  to 
come  there.  Her  neighbours  are  noisy,  wicked  people. 
They  all  make  game  at  poor  Jenny,  because  she  reads  her 
Bible  so  much.’ 

‘Do  not  tell  me  about  poor  places  and  wicked  people  : 
that  is  the  very  situation  where  a minister  of  the  Gospel  is 
called  to  do  the  most  good.  I shall  go  to  see  her;  you 
may  let  her  know  my  intention.’ 

‘ I will.  Sir ; 1 go  in  most  days  to  speak  to  her,  and  it 
does  one’s  heart  good  to  hear  her  talk.’ 

‘Indeed  ! said  I ; ‘ what  does  she  talk  about?’ 

‘ Talk  about,  poor  child  ! why,  nothing  but  good  things, 
such  as  the  Bible,  and  Jesus  Christ,  and  life  and  death, 
andf  her  soul,  and  heaven  and  hell,  and  your  discourses, 
and  the  books  you  used  to  leach  her.  Sir.  Many  scoff  at 
her,  and  say  they  suppose  Jenny  counts  herself  better  than 
other  folks.  But  she  does  not  mind  all  that.  She  will 
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jTead  her  books,  and  then  talk  so  pretty  to  her  mother,  and 
1t)eg  that  she  would  think  about  her  soul.’ 

‘The  Lord  forgive  me,’  thought  1,  ‘ for  not  being  more 
attentive  to  this  poor  chi'd’s  case.’  I seemed  to  feel  the 
importance  of  youthful  instruction  more  than  ever  I had 
done  before,  and  felt  a rising  hope  that  this  girl  might  prove 
a kind  of  first  fruits  of  my  labours. 

1 now  recollected  her  quiet,  orderly,  diligent  attendance 
on  our  little  weekly  meetings;  and  her  marked  approba- 
tion of  the  epitaph,  as  related  above,  rushed  into  my 
thoughts.  ‘ I really  hope,’  said  I,  ‘ this  dear  child  will  prove 
a true  child  of  God.  And  if  so,  what  a mercy  to  her,  and 
what  a mercy  for  me.’ 

The  next  morning  I went  to  see  the  child.  Her  dwelling 
was  of  the  humblest  kind.  Jane  was  in  bed  up  stairs.  I 
found  no  one  in  the  house  with  her,  except  the  woman  who 
had  brought  me  the  message  on  the  evening  before.  The 
instant  I looked  on  the  girl  1 perceived  a very  marked 
change  in  her  countenance;  it  had  acquired  the  consump- 
tive hue,  both  white  and  red.  A delicacy  unknown  to  it 
before,  quite  surprised  me,  owing  to  the  alteration  pro- 
duced in  her  look.  She  received  me  first  with  a very 
sweet  smile,  and  then  instantly  burst  into  a flood  of  tears, 
just  sobbing  out,  ‘ 1 am  so  glad  to  see  you.  Sir.’ 

I am  very  much  concerned  at  your  being  so  ill,  my  child, 
and  grieved  that  I was  not  sooner  aware  of  your  state.  But 
I hope  the  Lord  designs  it  for  your  good.’  Her  eye,  not 
her  tongue,  powerfully  expressed,  ‘ 1 hope  and  think  he 
does.’ 

‘ Well,  my  poor  child,  since  you  can  no  longer  come  to 
see  me,  I will  come  and  see  you,  and  we  will  talk  over  the 
subjects  which  I have  been  used  to  explain  to  you.’ 

‘ Indeed,  Sir,  I shall  be  so  glad.’ 

‘That  I believe  she  will,’ said  the  woman;  ‘for  she 
loves  to  talk  of  nothing  so  much  as  what  she  has  heard  you 
say  in  your  sermons,  and  in  the  books  you  have  given  her.’ 

‘ Are  you  really  desirous,  my  dear  child,  to  be  a true 
Christian?’ 

‘ O ! yes,  yes.  Sir,  I am  sure  I desire  that  above  all  things.’ 

I was  astonished  and  delighted  at  the  earnestness  and 
simplicity  with  which  she  spoke  these  words. 

‘ Sir,’  added  she,  ‘ I have  been  thinking,  as  1 lay  on  my 
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bed  for  many  weeks  past,  how  good  you  are  to  instruct  us 
poor  children  ; what  must  become  of  us  without  it  V 
M am  truly  glad  to  perceive  that  my  instructions  have 
not  been  lost  upon  you,  and  pray  God  that  this  your  present 
sickness  may  be  an  instrument  of  blessing  in  his  hands  to 
humble  and  sanctify  you.  My  dear  child,  you  have  a soul, 
an  immortal  soul  to  think  of ; you  remember  what  I have 
often  said  to  yon  about  the  value  of  a soul ; ‘What  would 
it  profit  a man  to  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul?’ 
‘ Yes,  Sir,  1 remember  well  you  told  us,  that  when  our 
bodies  are  put  into  the  grave,  our  souls  will  then  go  either 
to  the  good  or  the  bad  place.’ 

‘ And  to  which  of  these  places  do  you  think  that,  as  a 
sinner  in  the  sight  of  God,  you  deserve  to  go  ?’ 

‘ To  the  bad  one.  Sir.’ 

‘ What,  to  everlasting  destruction  ?’  ‘ Yes,  Sir.’ 

‘ Why  so  ?’  ‘ Because  lama  great  sinner.’ 

‘ And  must  all  great  sinners  go  to  hell  ?’ 

‘ They  all  deserve  it ; and  I am  sure  1 do.’ 

‘ But  is  there  no  way  of  escape  ? Is  there  no  way  for  a 
great  sinner  to  he  saved  ?’ 

‘Yes,  Sir;  Christ  is  the  Saviour.’ 

‘ And  whom  does  he  save  V ‘ All  believers.’ 

‘And  do  you  believe  in  Christ  yourself?’ 

‘I  do  not  know,  Sir;  1 wish  1 did  ; but  I feel  that  I 
love  him.’ 

‘ What  do  you  love  him  for  ?’ 

‘ Because  he  is  good  to  poor  children’s  souls  like  mine.’ 

‘ What  has  he  done  for  you  ?’ 

‘ He  died  for  me.  Sir,  and  what  could  he  do  more  ?’ 

‘ And  what  do  you  mean  to  gain  by  his  death  ?’ 

‘ A good  place  when  1 die,  if  I believe  in  him,  and  love 
him.’ 

‘ Have  you  felt  any  uneasiness  on  account  of  your  soul  ?’ 
‘O!  yes,  Sir,_a  great  deal.  When  you  used  to  talk  to  us 
children  on  Saturdays,  I often  felt  as  if  I could  hardly  bear  it, 
and  wondered  that  others  could  seem  so  careless.  I thought 
I was  not  fit  to  die.  1 thought  of  all  the  bad  things  1 had 
ever  done  and  said,  and  believed  God  must  be  very  angry 
with  me ; for  you  often  told  us,  that  God  would  not  be  mock- 
ed , and  that  Christ  said,  if  we  were  not  converted  we  could 
not  go  to  heaven.  Sometimes  I thought  1 was  so  young  it 
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(lid  not  signify  : and  then  again  it  seemed  to  me  a great  sin 
to  think  so  ; for  I knew  I was  old  enough  to  see  what  was 
right  and  what  was  wrong  ; and  so  God  had  a just  right  to 
be  angry,  when  I did  wrong.  Besides,  I could  see  that  my 
heart  was  not  right;  and  how  could  such  a heart  be  fit  for 
heaven  ? Indeed,  Sir,  1 used  to  feel  very  uneasy.’ 

‘My  dear  Jenny,  I wish  I had  known  all  this  before. 
Why  did  you  never  tell  me  about  it  V 

‘ Sir,  I durst  not.  Indeed  I could  not  well  say  what  was 
the  matter  with  me  ; and  1 thought  you  would  look  upon 
me  as  very  bold,  if  I had  spoken  about  myself  to  such  a gen- 
tleman as  you ; yet  I often  wished  that  you  knew  what  ! 
felt  and  feared.  Sometimes,  as  we  went  away  from  your 
house,  1 could  dot  help  crying;  and  then  the  other  children 
laughed  and  jeered  at  me,  and  said  I was  going  to  be  very 
good  they  supposed,  or  at  least  to  make  people  think  so. 
Sometimes,  Sir,  I fancied  you  did  not  think  so  well  of  me 
as  of  the  rest,  and  that  hurt  me  ; yet  I knew  1 deserved 
no  particular  favour,  because  I was  the  chief  of  sinners.’ 
‘ My  dear,  what  made  St.  Paul  say  he  was  the  chief  of 
sinners?  In  what  verse  of  the  Bible  do  you  find  this  ex- 
pression, ‘ the  chief  of  sinners?’  Can  you  repeat  it  ?’ 

‘ This  is  a faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation, 
that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners  :’ — = 
is  n(Jt  that  right,  Sir  V 

‘Yes,  my  child,  it  is  right,  and  I hope  that  the  same 
conviction  which  St.  Paul  had  at  that  moment,  has  made 
you  sensible  of  the  same  truth.  Christ  came  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners  ; my  dear  child,  remember,  now  and 
forever-more,  that  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  the 
chief  of  sinners.’ 

‘ Sir,  I am  so  glad  he  did.  It  makes  me  hope  that  he 
will  save  me,  though  lama  poor  sinful  girl.  Sir,  I am 
very  ill,  and  1 do  not  think  I shall  ever  get  well  again.  I 
want  to  go  to  Christ  if  I die.’ 

‘ Go  to  Christ  while  you  live,  my  dear  child,  and  he  will 
not  cast  you  away  when  you  die.  He  that  said,  ‘ Suffer 
little  children  to  come  unto  me,’  waits  to  be  gracious  to 
them,  and  forbids  them  not.  What  made  you  first  think 
so  seriously  about  the  state  of  your  soul  ?’ 

‘ Your  talking  about  the  graves  in  the  church-yard,  and 
telling  us  how  many  young  children  were  buried  there.  I 
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remember  jou  said  one  day,  near  twelve  months  ago,  ‘Chil- 
dren ! where  will  you  be  a hundred  years  hence  ? Children  ! 
where  do  you  think  you  shall  go  when  you  die?  Child- 
ren ! if  you  were  to  die  to  night,  are  you  sure  you  should 
go  to  Christ  and  be  happy  ? ^ir,  I shall  neve^  forget  your 
saying  ‘ children,’  three  times  together  in  that  solemn  way.’ 

‘Did  you  never  before  that  day  feel  any  desire  about 
your  soul  ?” 

‘ Yes,  Sir,  I think  1 first  had  that  desire  almost  as  soon 
as  you  began  to  teach  us  on  Saturday  afternoons;  but  on 
that  day  1 felt  as  I never  did  before.  I shall  never  forget 
it.  Ail  the  way  as  I went  home,  and  all  that  night,  those 
words  were  in  my  thoughts  : ‘ Children ! where  do  you 
think  you  shall  go  when  you  die  V I thought  I must  leave 
off  all  my  bad  ways,  or  where  should  I go  when  1 died  V 
‘And  what  effect  did  these  thoughts  produce  in  your  mind?’ 

‘ Sir,  I tried  to  live  better,  and  I did  leave  off  many  bad 
w'ays ; but  the  more  I strove,  the  more  difficult  I found  it, 
iny  heart  seemed  so  hard ; and  then  I could  not  tell  any 
one  my  case.’ 

‘ Could  not  you  tell  it  to  the  Lord,  who  hears  and  an- 
swers prayer  ?’ 

‘ My  prayers  (hear  she  blushed  and  sighed)  are  very 
poor  at  the  best,  and  at  that  time  I scarcely  knew  how  to 
pray  at  all  as  I ought.  But  I did  sometimes  ask  the  Lord 
for  a better  heart.’ 

There  was  a character  in  all  this  conversation  which 
marked  a truly  sincere  and  enlightened  state  of  mind. 
She  spoke  with  all  the  simplicity  of  a child,  and  yet  the 
seriousness  of  a Christian.  I could  scarcely  persuade  my- 
self that  she  was  the  same  girl  I had  been  accustomed  to  , 
see  in  past  time.  Her  countenance  was  filled  with  inter- 
esting affections,  and  always  spoke  touch  more  than  her 
tongue  could  utter.  At  the  same  time,  she  now  possessed 
an  ease  and  liberty  in  speaking,  to  which  she  had  formerly 
been  a stranger  ; nevertheless  she  was  modest,  humble  and 
unassuming.  Her  readiness  to  converse  was  the  result  of 
spiritual  anxiety,  not  childish  forwardness.  The  marks 
of  a divine  change  were  too  prominent  to  be  easily  mis- 
taken ; and  in  this  very  child  I,  for  the  first  time,  witnessed 
the  evident  testimonies  of  such  a change.  How  encourag- 
ing, how  profitable  to  my  own  soul ! 
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‘ Sir,’  continued  little  Jane,  ‘ I had  one  day  been  think- 
ing that  I was  neither  fit  to  live  or  die,  for  I could  find  no 
comfort  in  this  world,  and  I was  sure  I deserved  none  in 
the  other.  On  that  day  you  sent  me  to  learn  the  verse  on 

Mrs.  B ’s  headstone,  and  then  I read  that  on  the  one 

next  to  it.’ 

‘I  very  well  remember  it,  Jenny  ; you  came  back  and 
repeated  them  both  to  me.’ 

‘There  were  two  lines  in  it  which  made  me  think  and 
meditate  a great  deal.’ 

Which  are  they  ? 

‘ Hail,  glorious  Gospel  ! heavenly  light,  whereby 
‘ We  live  with  comfort,  and  with  comfort  die.’ 

I wished  that  glorious  Gospel  was  mine,  that  I might  live 
and  die  with  comfort;  and  it  seemed  as  if  I thought  it 
would  be  so.  1 never  felt  so  happy  about  my  soul  before. 
The  words  were  often  in  my  thoughts, 

‘Live  with  comfort,  and  with  comfort  die.’ 

‘Glorious  Gospel,’  indeed  ! 1 thought.’ 

‘ My  dear  child,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Gospel?’ 
‘Good  news.’ 

‘ Good  news  for  whom  ?’  ‘ For  wicked  sinners.  Sir.’ 

‘ Who  sends  this  good  news  for  wicked  sinners  ?’ 

‘ The  Lord  Almighty.’ 

‘ And  who  brings  this  good  news?’ 

‘ Sir,  you  brought  it  to  me.’ 

Here  my  soul  melted  in  an  instant,  and  I could  not  re- 
press the  tears  which  the  emotion  excited.  The  last  an- 
swer was  equally  unexpected  and  affecting.  I felt  a fa- 
ther’s tenderness  and  gratitude  for  a first  born  child. 

Jane  wept  likewise.  After  a little  pause  she  said, 

‘ O Sir!  I wish  you  would  speak  to  my  father,  and  moth- 
er, and  little  brother ; for  I am  afraid  they  are  going  on 
very  badly.’ 

‘ How  so  ?’ 

‘ Sir,  they  drink,  and  swear,  and  quarrel,  and  do  not  like 
what  is  good;  and  it  does  grieve  me  so,  I cannot  bear  it. 
If  I speak  a word  to  them  about  it,  they  are  very  angry, 
and  laugh  and  bid  me  be  quiet,  and  not  set  up  for  their 
teacher.  Sir,  1 am  ashamed  to  tell  you  this  of  them,  but 
hope  it  is  not  wrong ; I mean  it  for  their  good.’ 
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‘ I wish  your  prayers  and  endeavours  for  their  sake  may 
be  blessed;  I will  do  also  what  1 can.’ 

i then  prayed  with  the  child,  and  promised  to  visit  her 
constantly. 

As  I returned  home,  my  heart  was  filled  with  thankful- 
ness for  what  I had  seen  and  heard. 


Divine  grace  educates  the  reasoning  faculties  of  the  soul, 
as  well  as  the  best  affections  of  the  heart ; and  happily 
consecrates  them  both  to  the  glory  of  the  Redeemer.  Nei- 
ther the  disadvantages  of  poverty,  nor  the  inexperience  of 
childhood,  are  barriers  able  to  resist  the  mighty  influences 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  ‘when  he  goeth  forth  where  he  list- 
eth.’ — ‘God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  this  world  to 
confound  the  wise;  and  God  hath  chosen  the  weak  things 
of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  which  are  mighty.’ 

Little  Jane’s  illness  was  of  a lingering  nature.  1 often 
visited  her.  The  soul  of  this  young  Christain  was  gradu- 
ally, but  effectually,  preparingTor  heaven.  I have  seldom 
witnessed  in  any  older  person,  under  similar  circumstances, 
stronger  marks  of  earnest  enquiry,  continual  seriousness, 
and  holy  affections.  One  morning  as  I was  walking  through 
the  church-yard,  in  my  way  to  visit  her,  1 stopped  to  look 
at  the  epitaph  which  had  made  such  a deep  impression  on 
her  mind.  I was  struck  with  the  reflection  of  the  important 
consequences  which  might  result  from  a more  frequent  and 
judicious  attention  to  the  inscriptions  placed  in  our  bury- 
ing grounds,  as  memorials  of  the  departed.  I wish  that 
every  grave  stone  might  not  only  record  the  names  of  our 
' deceased  friends,  but  also  proclaim  the  name  of  Jesus,  as 
the  only  name  given  under  heaven  whereby  men  can  be 
saved.  Perhaps,  if  the  ministers  of  religion  were  to  inter- 
est themselves  in  this  matter,  and  accustom  their  people  to 
consult  them  as  to  the  nature  of  the  monumental  inscrip- 
ions,  which  they  wish  to  introduce  into  churches  and 
church  yards,  a gradual  improvement  would  take  place  in 
this  respect.  What  is  offensive,  useless,  or  erroneous, 
would  no  longer  find  admittance,  and  a sucession  ot  valu- 
able warning  and  consolation  to  the  living,  would  perpet- 
uate the  memory  of  the  dead. 

When  I arrived  at  Jane’s  cottage,  I found  her  m bed 
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readings  Dr.  Watts’  Hymns  for  Children,  in  which  she  took 
great  pleasure. 

‘ What  are  y®u  reading  this  morning,  Jane  V 
‘ Sir,  I have  been  thinking  very  much  about  some  verses 
in  my  little  book. — Here  they  are  : 

‘ There  is  an  hour  when  I must  die, 

Nor  do  I know  how  soon  ’twill  come  ; 

A thousand  children,  youngs  as  I, 

Are  call’d  by  death  to  hear  their  doom. 

‘ Let  me  improve  the  hours  I have. 

Before  the  day  of  grace  is  fled ; 

There’s  no  repentance  in  the  grave. 

Nor  pardon  offer’d  to  the  dead.’ 

‘ Sir,  I feel  all  that  to  be  very  true,  and  I am  afraid  I do 
not  improve  the  hours  I have,  as  I ought  to  do.  I think  I 
shall  not  live  very  long;  and  when  I remember  my  sins,  I 
say, 

‘ Lord,  at  thy  foot  ashamed  I lie, 

Upward  I dare  not  look  ; 

Pardon  my  sins  before  I die, 

And  blot  them  from  thy  book.’ 

Do  you  think  he  will  pardon  me.  Sir?’ 

‘ My  dear  child,  I have  great  hopes  that  he  has  pardon- 
ed you  ; that  he  has  heard  your  prayers,  and  put  you  into 
the  number  of  his  true  children  already.  You  have  had 
strong  proofs  of  his  mercy  to  your  soul. 

‘Yes,  Sir,  I have  ; and  I wish  to  love  and  bless  him  for 
it.  He  is  good,  very  good.’ 

U has  for  some  time  past  occurred  to  my  mind,  that  a 
course  of  regulated  conversations  on  the  first  principles  of 
religion,  would  be  very  desirable  from  time  to  time,  for 
this  interesting  child’s  sake;  and  1 thought  the  Church 
Catechism  would  be  a proper  ground  work  for  that  purpose. 
‘Jenny,’  said  I,  ‘you  can  repeat  the  Catechism?’ 

‘ Yes,  Sir,  but  I think  that  has  been  one  of  my  sins  in  the 
sight  of  God.’ 

‘ What,  repealing  your  Catechism  ?’ 

‘Yes,  Sir,  in  such  a way  as  I used  to  do  it.’ 

‘ How  was  that  .^’ 

‘ Very  carelessly  indeed.  I never  thought  about  the 
meaning^of  the  words,  and  that  must  be  very  wrong.  Sir, 
Ko.  LXXIX.  2 
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the  Catechism  is  full  of  good  things ; I wish  I understood 
them  better.’ 

‘Well  then,  my  child,  we  will  talk  a little  about  those 
good  things,  which,  as  you  truly  say,  are  contained  in  the 
Catechism.  Did  you  ever  consider  what  it  is  to  be  a mem- 
ber of  Christ,  a child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  V 

‘ ‘1  think,  Sir,  I have  lately  considered  it  a good  deal: 
and  1 want  to  be  such,  not  only  in  name,  but  in  deed  and 
in  truth.  You  once  told  me,  Sir,  that,  ‘as  the  branch  is 
to  the  vine,  and  the  stone  to  the  building,  and  the  limb  to 
the  body  and  the  head,  so  is  a true  believer  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.’  But  how  am  I to  know  that  I belong  to 
Christ  as  a true  member,  which  you  said  one  day  in  the 
church,  means  the  same  as  a limb  of  the  body?’ 

‘ Do  you  love  Christ  now  in  a way  you  never  used  to  do 
before?’  ‘Yes,  I think  so,  indeed.’ 

* Why  do  you  love  him  ?’  ‘ Because  he  first  loved  me.’ 

‘ How  do  you  know  that  he  first  loved  you  ?’ 

♦ ‘Because  he  sent  me  instruction,  and  made  me  feel  the 
sin  of  my  heart,  and  taught  me  to  pray  for  pardon,  and 
love  his  ways  : he  sent  you  to  teach  me,  Sir,  and  to  show 
me  the  way  to  be  saved,  and  now  I want  to  be  saved  in 
that  way  that  he  pleases.  Sometimes  I feel  as  if  1 loved 
all  that  he  has  said  and  done,  so  much,  that  1 wish  never  to 
think  about  any  thing  else.  I know  I did  not  use  to  feel 
so  ; and  I think  if  he  had  not  loved  me  first,  my  wicked 
heart  would  never  have  cared  about  him.  1 once  loved  any 
thing  better  than  religion,  but  now  it  is  every  thing  to  me.’ 
‘Do  you  believe,  in  your  heart,  that  Christ  is  able  and 
willing  to  save  the  chief  of  sinners  ?’  ‘ I do.’ 

‘ And  what  are  you  ?’  ‘ A young,  but  a great  sinner.’ 

‘ Is  it  not  of  his  mercy  that  you  know  and  feel  yourself 
to  be  a sinner  ?’  ‘ Certainly  ; yes,  it  must  be  so.’ 

‘Do  you  earnestly  desire  to  forsake  all  sin?’ 

‘ If  I know  myself^  I do.’ 

‘ Do  you  feel  a spirit  within  you,  resisting  sin,  and  mak- 
ing you  hate  it  ?’  'Yes,  I hope  so.’ 

‘ Who  gave  you  that  spirit  ? Were  you  always  so  ?’ 

‘ It  must  be  Christ,  who  loved  me  and  gave  himself  for 
me.  1 was  quite  different  once.’ 

‘ Now  then,  my  dear  Jane,  does  not  all  this  show  a con- 
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nexion  between  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  your  soul  ? Does 
it  not  seem  as  if  you  lived,  and  moved,  and  had  a spiritual 
being  from  him?  Just  as  a limb  is  connected  with  your  body, 
and  so  with  your  head,  and  thereby  gets  power  to  live  and 
move  through  the  flowing  of  the  blood  from  one  to  the  oth- 
er ; so  are  you  spiritually  a limb  or  member  of  Christ,  if 
you  believe  in  him.  Do  you  understand  me?’ 

‘ Yes,  Sir,  I believe  I do;  and  it  is  very  comfortable  to 
my  thoughts  to  look  up  to  Christ  as  a living  head,  and  to 
consider  myself  as  the  leastand  lowest  of  all  his  members.’ 
‘ Now  tell  me  what  your  thoughts  are  as  to  being  a child 
of  God  ?’ 

‘ I am  sure,  Sir,  I do  not  deserve  to  be  called  his  child.’ 
‘ Can  you  tell  me  who  does  deserve  it  ?’  ‘ No  one.  Sir.’ 

‘ How  then  comes  any  one  to  be  a child  of  God,  when  by 
nature  we  all  are  children  of  wrath  ?’ 

‘ By  God’s  grace,  Sir.’ 

‘What  does  grace  mean  ?’ 

‘Favour;  free  favour  to  sinners.’ 

‘Right;  and  what  does  God  bestow  upon  the  children  of 
wrath,  when  he  makes  them  children  of  grace  ?’ 

‘A  death  unto  sin,  and  a new  birth  unto  righteousness  ; 
is  it  not,  Sir  ?’ 

‘ Yes,  this  is  the  fruit  of  Christ’s  redeeming  love  ; and  I 
hope  you  are  a partaker  of  the  blessing.  The  family  of 
God  is  named  after  him,  and  he  is  the  first  born  of  many 
brethren.  What  a mercy  that  Christ  calls  himself  ‘ a 
brother  P My  little  girl,  he  is  your  brother;  and  will  not 
be  ashamed  to  own  you,  and  present  you  to  his  Father  at 
the  last  day,  as  one  that  he  is  purchased  with  his  blood.’ 

‘ 1 wish  I could  love  my  Father  and  my  Brother  which 
are  in  heaven  better  than  1 do.  Lord,  be  merciful  to  me,  a 
sinner  : I think.  Sir,  if  I am  a child  of  God,  1 am  often  a 
rebellious  one.  He  shows  kindness  to  me  beyond  others, 
and  yet  1 make  a very  poor  return. 

‘ Are  these  thy  favours  day  by  day, 

‘ To  me  above  the  rest^ 

‘ Then  let  me  love  thee  more  than  they, 

‘ And  strive  to  do  my  best.’ 

‘ That  will  be  the  best  way  to  approve  yourself  a real 
child  of  God.  Show  your  love  and  thankfulness  to  such  a 
Father,  who  hath  prepared  for  you  an  inheritance  among 
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the  saints  in  light,  and  made  you  Van  inheritor  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  as  well  as  a member  of  Christ,  and  a child 
of  God.’  Do  you  know  what  the  kingdom  of  heaven  means  ?’ 

Just  at  that  instant  her  mother  entered  the  house  below, 
and  began  to  speak  to  a younger  child  in  a passionate, 
scolding  tone  of  voice,  accompanied  by  some  very  offensive 
language ; but  quickly  stopped,  on  hearing  us  in  conversa- 
tion up  stairs. 

‘ Ah,  my  poor  mother !’  said  the  girl,  ‘you  would  not 

have  stopped  so  short,  if  Mr. had  not  been  here.  Sir, 

you  hear  now  my  mother  goes  on ; pray  say  something  to 
her  ; she  will  not  hear  ?we.’  - 

I went  towards  the  stair-head,  and  called  to  the  woman  ; 
but  she  suddenly  left  the  house,  and  for  that  time  escaped 
reproof. 

‘ Sir,’  said  little  Jane,  ‘ I am  so  afraid,  if  I go  to  heaven, 
1 shall  never  see  my  poor  mother  there.  As  I lie  here 
abed,  Sir,  for  hours  together,  there  is  often  so  much  wick- 
edness, and  noise,  and  quarrelling  down  below,  that  1 do 
not  know  how  to  bear  it.  It  comes  very  near,  Sir,  when 
one’s  father  and  mother  go  on  so.  I want  them  all  to  turn 
to  the  Lord,  and  go  to  heaven.- — Tell  me  now.  Sir,  some- 
thing about  being  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.’ 

‘ You  may  remember,  my  child,  what  I have  told  you 
when  explaining  the  Catechism  in  the  church,  that  'the 
kingdom  of  heaven’  in  the  scriptures,  means  the  church  of 
Christ  upon  earth  as  well  as  the  state  of  glory  in  heaven. 
The  one  is  a preparation  for  the  other.  All  true  Christians 
are  heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ,  and  shall  in- 
herit the  glory  and  happiness  of  his  kingdom,  and  live  with 
Christ,  and  be  with  him  forever.  This  is  the  free  gift  Of 
God  to  his  adopted  children  ; and  all  that  believe  aright  in 
Christ  shall  experience  the  truth  of  that  promise,  ‘ It  is 
your  Father’s  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom.’  You 
are  a poor  girl  now,  but  1 trust,  ‘ an  entrance  shall  be  min- 
istered unto  you  abundantly,  into  the  everlasting  kingdom 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.’  You  suffer  now  ; 
but  are  you  not  willing  to  suffer  for  his  sake,  and  to  bear 
patiently  those  things  to  which  he  calls  you  V 

‘ O yes,  very  willing  ; I would  not  complain.  It  is  all 
right.’ 
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‘Then,  my  dear,  you  shall  reign  with  him.  Through 
much  tribulation  you  may  perhaps  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God  ; but  tribulation  worketh  patience  ; and  patience, 
experience  ; and  experience,  hope.  As  a true  ‘ member  of 
Christ,’  show  yourself  to  be  a dutiful  ‘ child  of  God,’  and 
your  portion  will  be  that  of  an  inheritor  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Faithful  is  He  that  hath  promised  ; commit  thy 
way  unto  the  Lord  ; trust  also  in  him,  and  he  shall  bring 
it  to  pass.’ 

‘Thank  you,  Sir;  I do  so  love  to  hear  of  these  things. 
And  1 think,  Sir,  I should  not  love  them  so  much,  if  I had 
no  part  in  them.  Sir,  there  is  one  thing  I want  to  ask  you. 
It  is  a great  thing,  and  I may  be  wrong — I am  so  young — 

and  yet  I hope  1 mean  right ’ 

Here  she  hesitated  and  paused. 

‘What  is  it?  do  not  be  fearful  of  mentioning  it.’ 

A tear  rolled  down  her  cheek— a slight  blush  coloured 
her  countenance.  She  lifted  up  her  eyes  to  heaven  for  a 
moment,  and  fixing  them  on  me,  with  a solemn,  affecting 
look,  said, 

‘ May  so  young  a poor  child  as  1 am  be  admitted  to  the 
Lord’s  Supper  ? I have  for  some  time  wished  it,  but  dared 
not  to  mention  it,  for  fear  you  should  think  it  wrong.’ 

‘ My  dear  Jenny,  I have  no  doubt  respecting  it,  and  shall 
be  very  glad  to  converse  with  you  on  the  subject,  and  hope 
that  He  who  has  given  you  the  desire,  will  bless  his  own 
ordinance  to  your  soul.  Would  you  wish  it  now,  or  tomor- 
row ?’ 

‘ Tomorrow,  if  you  please,  Sir, — will  you  come  tomor- 
row and  talk  to  me  about  it?  and  if  you  think  it  proper,  I 
shall  be  thankful.  I am  growing  faint  now — I hope  to  be 
better  when  you  come  again.’ 

1 was  much  pleased  with  her  proposal,  and  rejoiced  in 
the  prospect  of  seeing  so  young  and  sincere  a Christian 
thus  devote  herself  to  the  Lord,  and  receive  the  sacra- 
mental seal  of  a Saviour’s  love  to  her  soul. 

Disease  was  making  rapid  Inroads  upon  her  constitution, 
and  she  was  aware  of  it.  But  as  (he  outward  man  decay- 
ed, she  was  strengthened  with  might  by  God’s  Spirit  in  the 
inner  man.  She  was  evidently  ripening  fast  for  a better 
world. 
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I reajembcr  these  things  with  affectionate  pleasure.  I 
hope  the  recollection  does  me  good.  I wish  them  to  do 
good  to  thee,  likewise,  my  reader  ; and  therefore  I write 
them  down. 


I WAS  so  much  affected  with  my  last  visit  to  little  Jane, 
and  particularly  with  her  tender  anxiety  respecting'  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  that  it  formed  the  chief  subject  of  my 
thoughts  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

I rode  in  the  afternoon  to  a favourite  spot,  where  I some- 
times indulged  in  solitary  meditation;  and  where  I wished 
to  reflect  on  the  interesting  case  of  my  little  disciple. 

The  next  morning  I went  to  Jane’s  cottage.  On  enter- 
ing the  door,  the  woman  who  so  freqiiently  visited  her, 
met  me,  and  said  : 

‘ Perhaps,  Sir,  you  will  not  wake  her  just  yet ; for  she 
has  dropped  asleep,  as  she  seldom  gets  much  rest,  poor 
girl.’ 

I went  gently  up  stairs. 

The  child  was  in  a halfsitting  posture,  leaning  her  head 
upon  her  right  hand,  with  her  Bible  open  before  her.  She 
had  evidently  fallen  asleep  while  reading.  Her  counte- 
nance was  beautifully  composed  and  tranquil.  A few'  tears 
had  rolled  down  her  cheek,  and  (probably  unknown  to  her) 
dropped  upon  the  pages  of  her  book. 

I looked  around  me  for  a moment.  The  room  was  out- 
wardly comfortless  and  uninviting;  the  walls  out  of  re- 
pair ; the  sloping  roof  something  shattered  ; the  floor  bro- 
ken and  uneven  ; no  furniture  but  two  tottering  bedsteads, 
a three  legged  stool,  and  ah  old  oak  chest — the  window 
broken  in  many  places,  and  mended  with  patches  of  paper. 
A little  shelf  against  the  wall,  over  the  bedstead  where 
Jane  lay,  served  for  her  physic,  her  food,  and  her  books. 

‘ Yet  /tere,’  I said  to  myself,  ‘ lies  an  heir  of  glory  waiting 
for  a happy  dismissal.  Her  earthly  home  is  poor  indeed  : 
but  she  has  a house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens.  She  has  little  to  attach  her  to  this  world  ; but 
what  a weight  of  glory  in  the  world  to  come  ! This  mean, 
despisSed  chamber  is  a palace  in  the  eye  of  faith,  for  it  con- 
tains one  that  is  an  inheritor  of  a crown.’ 

1 approached  without  waking  her,  and  observed  that  she 
had  been  reading  the  twenty  third  chapter  of  St.  Luke. 
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The  finger  of  her  left  hand  lay  upon  the  book,  pointing 
to  the  words,  as  if  she  had  been  using  it  to  guide  her  eye 
while  she  read. 

I looked  at  the  place,  and  was  pleased  at  the  apparently 
casual  circumstance  of  her  finger  pointing  to  these  words  : 
‘ Lord  remember  me  when  thou  comest  into  thy  king- 
dom.’ 

‘ Is  this  casual,  or  designed  V thought  Either  way 
it  is  remarkable.’ 

But,  in  another  moment,  I discovered  that  her  finger 
was  indeed  an  index  to  the  thoughts  of  her  heart.  She 
half  awoke  from  her  dozing  state,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to 
perceive  that  any  person  was  present;  and  said  in  a kind 
of  a whisper, 

‘ Lord,  remember  me — remember  me^ — remember — re- 
member a poor  child — Lord,  remember  me ’ 

She  then  suddenly  started,  and  perceived  me,  as  she  be- 
came fully  awake  : a faint  blush  overspread  her  cheeks 
for  a moment,  and  then  disappeared. 

‘ Dame  K , how  long  have  I been  asleep  ? — Sir,  I 

am  very  sorry , 

‘ And  1 am  glad  to  find  you  thus,’  I replied  ; you  may  say 
with  David,  ‘ I laid  me  down  and  slept ; I awaked,  for  the 
Lord  sustained  me.’  What  were  you  reading?’ 

‘The  history  of  the  crucifying  of  Jesus,  Sir.’ 

‘ How  far  had  you  read  when  you  fell  asleep  ?’ 

‘To  the  prayer  of  the  thief  that  was  crucified  with  himj 
and  when  I came  to  that  place,  I stopped,  and  thought 
what  a mercy  it  would  be,  if  the  Lord  Jesus  should  ! emem- 
ber  me  likewise — and  so  I fell  asleep,  and  I fancied  in  my 
dream,  that  I saw  Christ  upon  the  cross;  and  1 thought  I 
said,  ‘Lord,  remember  me’ — and  I am  sure  he  did  not  look 
angry  upon  me — and  then  I awoke.’ 

All  this  seemed  to  be  a sweet  commentary  on  the  text, 
and  a most  suitable  forerunner  of  our  intended  sacramen- 
tal service. 

‘ Well,  my  dear  child,  1 am  come,  as  you  wished  me, 
to  administer  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  our 

blessed  Saviour  to  you  ; and  I dare  say  neighbour  K 

will  be  glad  to  join  us.’ 

' Talk  to  me  a little  about  it  first,  Sir,  if  you  please.’ 
‘You  remember  what  you  have  learned  in  your  Cate- 
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chism  about  it.  Let  us  consider — A sacrament,  you  know, 
is  ‘ an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual 
grace,  given  unto  us,  ordained  by  Christ  himself  as  a 
means  whereby  we  receive  the  same,  and  a pledge  to  as^ 
sure  us  thereof.’  Now  the  Lord  has  ordained  bread  and 
wine  in  the  holy  Supper,  as  the  outward  mark  which  we 
behold  with  our  eyes.  It  is  a sign,  a token,  a seal  of  his 
love,  grace  and  blessing,  which  he  promised  to,  and  be- 
stows on  all  who  receive  it,  rightly  believing  on  his  name 
and  work.  He,  in  this  manner,  preserves  among  us  ‘ a 
continual  remembrance  of  his  death,  and  of  the  benefits 
which  we  receive  thereby.’ 

‘ What  do  you  believe  respecting  the  death  of  Christ, 
Jenny  V 

‘ That  because  he  died.  Sir,  we  live.’ 

‘ What  life  do  we  live  thereby?’ 

‘ The  life  of  grace  and  mercy  now  ; and  the  life  of  glo- 
ry and  happiness  hereafter:  is  it  not,  Sir?’ 

‘ Yes,  assuredly  ; this  is  the  fruit  of  the  death  of  Christ  ; 
and  thus  he  ‘opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believ- 
ers.’ As  bread  and  wine  strengthen  and  refresh  your  poor, 
weak,  fainting  body  in  this  very  sickness;  so  does  the 
blessing  of  his  body  and  blood  strengthen  and  refresh  the 
souls  of  all  those  that  repose  their  faith,  hope,  and  affec- 
tions on  him  who  loved  us  and  gave  himself  for  us.’ 

Tears  ran  down  her  cheeks,  as  she  said,  ‘O!  what  a 
Saviour  ! — O ! what  a sinner  !- — how  kind^ — how  good  ! — 
And  is  this  for  me  V 

‘ Fear  not,  my  child  : He  that  has  made  you  to  love  him 
thus,  loves  you  too  well  to  deny  you.  He  will  in  no  wise 
cast  out  any  that  come  to  him.’ 

‘Sir,’  said  the  girl,  ‘1  can  never  think  about  Jesus,  and 
his  love  to  sinners,  without  wondering  how  it  can  be.  I 
deserve  nothing  but  his  anger  on  account  of  my  sins.  Why 
then  does  he  love  me  ? — my  heart  is  evil.  Why  then  does 
he  love  me? — I continually  forget  all  his  goodness.  Why 
then  does  he  love  me? — I neither  pray  to  him,  nor  thank 
him,  nor  do  any  thing  as  1 ought  to  do.  Why  then  such 
love  to  me  ? — ’ 

‘ How  plain  it  is  that  all  is  mercy  from  first  to  last ! 
and  that  sweetens  the  blessing,  my  child.  Are  you  not 
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willing  to  give  Christ  all  the  honour  of  your  salvation,  and 
to  take  all  the  blame  of  your  sins  on  your  own  self?’ 

‘ Yes,  indeed,  Sir,  1 am.  My  hymn  says, 

‘ Blest  be  the  Lord,  that  sent  his  Son 
To  take  our  flesh  and  blood ; 

He  for  our  lives  gave  up  his  o'wn. 

To  make  our  peace  with  God. 

‘ He  honour’d  all  his  Father’s  laws. 

Which  we  have  disobey’d  ; 

He  bore  our  sins  upon  the  cross. 

And  our  full  ransom  paid.’ 

‘ 1 am  glad  you  remember  your  hymns  so  well,  Jenny.’ 

‘ Sir,  you  don’t  know  what  pleasure  they  give  me.  I 
am  very  glad  you  gave  me  that  little  book  of  hymns  for 
children.’ 

A severe  fit  of  coughing  interrupted  her  speech  for  a 
while.  The  woman  held  her  head.  It  was  distressing 
to  observe  her  struggle  for  breath,  and  almost  as  it  were, 
for  life. 

‘ Poor  dear  !’  said  the  woman,  ‘ I wish  1 could  help  thee, 
and  ease  thy  pains  ; but  they  will  not  last  forever.’ 

‘ God  helps  me  ;’  said  the  girl,  recovering  her  breath, 
‘God  helps  me,-  he  will  carry  me  through. — Sir,  you 
look  frightened — 1 am  not  afraid — this  is  nothing — I am 
better  now.  Thank  you,  dame,  thank  you.  I am  very 
troublesome ; but  the  Lord  will  bless  you  for  this  and  all 
your  kindness  to  me  ; yes.  Sir,  and  yours  too.  Now  talk 
to  me  again  about  the  Sacrament.’ 

‘What  is  required,  Jenny,  of  them  who  come  to  the 
Lord’s  Supper  ? There  are  five  things  named  in  the  Cate- 
chism — do  you  remember  what  is  the  first  ? 

She  paused  ; and  then  said  with  a solemn  and  intelligent 
look, 

‘ To  examine  themselves  whether  they  repent  truly  of 
their  former  sins.’ 

‘ I hope  and  think  that  you  know  what  this  means,  Jen- 
ny : the  Lord  has  given  you  the  spirit  of  repentance.’ 

‘No  one  knows.  Sir,  what  the  thoughts  of  past  sins 
have  been  to  me.  Yes,  the  Lord  knows,  and  that  is  enough  ; 
and  1 hope  he  forgives  me  for  Christ’s  sake.  His  filood 
cleanseth  from  all  sin.  Sir,  I sometimes  think  of  my  sins 
till  I tremble,  and  it  makes  me  cry  to  think  that  I have  of- 
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fended  such  a God  ! and  then  he  comforts  me  again  with 
sweet  thoughts  about  Christ’ 

‘ It  is  vveli,  my  child:  be  it  so.  The  next  thing  men- 

tioned in  that  answer  of  your  Catechism,  what  is  it  ?’ 

‘ Steadfastly  purposing  to  lead  a new  life.’ 

‘ And  what  do  you  think  of  that?’ 

‘ My  life,  Sir,  will  be  a short  one  ; and  I wish  it  bad 
been  a better  one.  But  from  my  heart  1 desire  that  it  may 
be  a nezv  one  for  the  time  to  come.  1 want  to  forsake  ail 
my  evil  ways  and  thoughts,  and  evil  words,  and  evil  com- 
panions ; and  to  do  what  God  bids  me  and  what  you  tell 
me  is  right.  Sir,  and  what  I read  of  in  my  bible.  But  I 
am  afraid  I do  not,  my  heart  is  so  full  of  sin.  However, 
Sir,  1 pray  to  God  to  help  me.  My  days  will  be  few  5 but 
1 wish  they  may  be  spent  to  the  glory  of  God.’ 

‘The  blessing  of  the  Lord  be  upon  you,  Jane  ; so  that, 
whether  you  live,  you  may  live  to  the  Lord  ; or  whether 
you  die,  you  may  die  unto  the  Lord  ; and  that,  living  or 
dying,  you  may  be  the  Lord’s. — What  is  the  next  thing 
mentioned?’ 

‘ To  have  a lively  faith  in  God’s  mercy  through  Christ, 
Sir.’ 

‘ Do  you  believe  that  God  is  merciful  to  you  in  the  par- 
don of  your  sins  ?’ 

‘I  do,  Sir,’  said  the  child,  earnestly. 

‘ And  if  he  pardons  you,  is  it  for  your  own  sake,  Jenny  V 
‘No,  Sir,  no:  it  is  for  Christ’s  sake,  for  my  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ’s  sake,  and  that  only — Christ  is  all.^ 

‘ Can  you  trust  him  ?’ 

‘ Sir,  1 must  not  mistrust  him  ; Tior  would  I if  I might.’ 
‘ Right,  child  ; he  is  worthy  of  all  your  trust.’ 

‘ And  then.  Sir,  I am  to  have  a thankful  remembrance 
of  his  death.  I can  never  think  of  his  dying,  but  I think 
also  what  a poor  unworthy  creature  I am;  and  yet  he  is 
so  good  to  me.  I w'ish  I could  thank  him. — Sir,  1 have 
been  reading  about  his  death.  How  could  the  people  do 
as  they  did  to  him  ? — but  it  was  all  for  our  salvation.  And 
then  the  thief  on  the  cross — that  is  beautiful.  I hope  he 
will  remember  me  too,  and  that  I shall  always  remember 
him  and  his  death  most  thankfully.’ 

‘And  lastly,  Jenny,  are  you  in  charity  with  all  men  ? 
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Do  you  forgive  all  that  have  offended  you  ? Do  you  bear 
ill  will  in  your  heart  to  any  body  ?’ 

‘ Dear  Sir  ! no  ; how  can  1 ^ If  God  is  so  good  to  me,  if 
he  forgives  me,  how  can  1 help  forgiving  others?  There 
is  not  a person  in  all  the  world,  I think,  Sir,  to  whom  I do 
not  wish  well  for  Christ’s  sake,  and  that  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart.’ 

‘ How  do  you  feel  in  regard  to  those  bold,  wanton,  ill- 
tempered  girls  at  the  next  door,  who  jeer  and  mock  you 
so  about  your  religion  ?’ 

‘Sir,  the  worst  thing  I wish  them  is,  that  God  may  give 
them  grace  lo  repent ; that  he  may  change  their  hearts, 
and  pardon  all  their  wicked  ways  and  words.  May  he 
forgive  them  as  I do  with  all  my  soul  !’ 

She  ceased — I wished  to  ask  no  more.  My  heart  was 
full.  ‘ Can  this  be  the  religion  of  a child  !’  thought  I ; 
‘O  that  we  were  all  children  like  her  !’ 

I then  observed,  ‘ My  dear  friends,  I will  now,  with 
God’s  blessing,  partake  with  you  in  the  holy  communion  of 
our  Lord’s  body  and  blood.’ 

The  time  was  sweet  and  solemn.  1 went  through  the 
sacramental  service. 

The  countenance  and  manner  of  the  child  evidenced 
powerful  feelings.  Tears  mingled  with  smiles ; resigna- 
tion brightened  by  hope  ; humility  animated  by  faith  ; 
childlike  modesty  adorned  with  the  understanding  of  a ri- 
per age  ; gratitude,  peace,  devotion,  patience — all  these 
were  visible. 

When  I had  concluded  the  service,  I said,  ‘ Now,  my 
dear  Jane,  you  are  indeed  become  a sister  in  the  church  of 
Christ.  May  his  Spirit  and  blessing  rest  upon  you— strength- 
en and  refresh  you  !’ 

‘ My  mercies  are  great,  very  great,  Sir,  greater  than  I 
can  express — I thank  you  for  this  favour — I thought  I 
was  too  young — it  seemed  too  much  for  me  to  think  of; 
but  I am  now  sure  the  Lord  is  good  to  me,  and  I hope  I 
have  done  right.’ 

‘Yes,  Jenny;  and  I trust  you  are  both  outwardly  and  in- 
wardly sealed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  that  day  of  redemption.’ 

‘ Sir,  I shall  never  forget  this  day.’ 

‘ Neither,  I think,  shall  L’ 
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‘ Nor  1,’  said  the  good  old  woman  ; ‘ sure  the  Lord  has 
been  here  in  the  midst  of  us  three  to  day,  while  we  have 
been  gathered  together  in  his  name.’ 

‘ Sir,’ said  the  child,  ‘ I wish  you  could  speak  to  my 
mother  when  you  come  again.  1 am  so  grieved  about  her 
soul;  and  1 am  afraid  she  cares  nothing  at  all  about  it 

herself.’  . , * 

‘ I hope  I shall  have  an  opportunity  the  next  time  I come. 

Farewell,  my  child.’  ^ , • j * 

‘ Good  by,  Sir,  and  I t,hank  you  for  all  your  kindness  to 

me.’ 

‘ Surely,’  I thought  within  myself  as  I left  the  cottage, 
‘ this  young  bud  of  grace  will  bloom  beauteously  in  Par- 
adise. The  Lord  transplant  it  thither  in  his  own  good 
time  ! Yet  if  it  be  his  will,  may  she  live  a little  longer, 
that  I may  farther  profit  by  her  conversation  and  example. 


Jane  was  hastening  fast  to  her  dissolution.  She  still,  how- 
ever. preserved  sufficient  strength  to  converse  with  much 
satisfaction  to  herself  and  those  who  visited  her.  Such  as 
could  truly  estimate  the  value  of  her  spiritual  state  ot  mind 
were  but  few  ; yet  the  most  careless  could  not  help  being 
struck  with  her  aflfectionate  seriousness,  her  knowledge  ot 
the  scriptures,  and  her  happy  application  of  them  to  her 


own  case.  . . , , 

‘ The  holy  spark  divine,’  which  regenerating  grace  had 

implanted  in  her  heart,  brightened  as  she  drew  near  the 
close  of  life,  and  kindled  into  a flame  which  warmed  and 
animated  the  beholder.  To  some,  I am  persuaded  her  ex- 
ample and  conversation  were  made  a blessing.  Memory 
reflects  with  gratitude,  while  I write  on  the  profit  and  con- 
solation which  I individually  derived  from  her  society. 
Nor  1 alone.  The  last  day  will,  if  1 

ther  fruits,  resulting  from  the  love  of  God  to  this  little 
child:  and,  through  her,  to  others  that  saw  her.  And 
may  not  hope  indulge  the  prospect,  that  this  simple  memo- 
rial of  her  history  shall  be  as  an  arrow  drawn  from  the 
quiver  of  the  Almighty  to  reach  he  heart  of  the  young  and 
thoughtless?  Direct  its  course,  O my  God!  May  the 
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eye  that  reads,  and  the  ear  that  hears,  the  record  of  little 
Jane,  through  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Most  High, 
each  become  a witness  for  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  1 

I remembered  the  tender  solicitude  of  this  dear  child 
for  her  mother.  I well  knew  what  a contrast  the  dispo- 
sitions and  conduct  of  her  parents  exhibited,  when  com- 
pared with  her  own. 

I resolved  to  avail  myself  of  the  first  opportunity  I could 
seize,  to  speak  to  the  mother  in  the  child’s  presence. 

One  morning  soon  after  the  sacramental  interview  relat- 
ed above,  I chose  another  road  for  my  visit.  The  distance 
was  not  quite  half  a mile  from  my  house.  The  path  was 
retired.  I hereby  avoided  the  noise  and  interruption  which 
even  a village  street  will  sometimes  present  to  disturb  the 
calmness  of  interesting  meditation. 

As  I passed  through  the  church-yard,  and  cast  my  eye 
on  the  memorable  epitaph  ; ‘ Soon,’  1 thought  within  me, 
‘ will  my  poor  little  Jane  mingle  her  mouldering  remains 
with  this  dust,  and  sleep  with  her  fathers  I Soon  will  the 
youthful  tongue,  which  now  lisps  Hosannas  to  the  Son  of 
David,  and  delights  my  heart  with  the  evidences  of  early 
piety  and  grace,  be  silent  in  the  earth  ! Soon  shall  1 be 
called  to  commit  her  body  to  the  ground,  earth  to  earth, 
ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust.’  But  O ! what  a glorious 
change ! Her  spirit  shall  have  then  returned  to  God, 
which  gave  it.  Her  soul  will  be  joining  the  hallelujahs 
of  Paradise,  while  we  sing  her  requiem  at  the  grave.  And 
her  very  dust  shall  here  wait,  ‘ in  sure  and  certain  Jiope 
of  a joyful  resurrection  from  the  dead.’ 

I went  through  the  fields  without  meeting  a single  indi- 
vidual. I enjoyed  the  retirement  of  my  solitary  walk ; va- 
rious surrounding  objects  contributed  to  excite  useful  med- 
itation, connected  with  the  great  subjects  of  time  and  eter- 
nity. 

I was  now  arrived  at  the  stile  nearly  adjoining  her  dwell- 
ing. The  upper  window  was  open,  and  I soon  distinguish- 
ed the  sound  of  voices  : I was  glad  to  hear  that  of  the 
mother.  I entered  the  house  door  unperceived  by  those 
above  stairs,  and  sat  down  below,  not  wishing  as  yet  to  in- 
terrupt a conversation,  which  quickly  caught  my  ear. 

‘ Mother ! mother ! I have  not  long  to  live.  My  time 
will  be  very  short.  But  I must,  indeed  I must,  say  something 
No.  LXXIX.  3 
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for  your  sake,  before  I die.  O mother  J you  have  a soul 
— ^you  have  a soul ; and  what  will  become  of  it  when  you 
die  ? O my  mother,  I am  so  uneasy  about  your  soul — ’ 

‘ O dear,  I shall  lose  my  child — she  will  die — and  what 
shall  I do  when  you  are  gone,  my  Jenny  ?’ — she  sobbed 
aloud. 

‘ Mother,  think  about  your  soul.  Have  not  you  neglect- 
ed that  V 

‘ Yes,  I have  been  a wicked  sinner,  and  not  loved  that 
which  was  good.  What  can  I do  ?’ 

‘ Mother,  you  must  pray  to  God  to  pardon  you  for  Christ’s  . 
sake.  You  must  pray.’ 

‘ Jenny,  my  child,  I cannot  pray  ; I never  did  pray  in  all 
my  life.  I am  too  wicked  to  pray.’ 

‘ Mother,  I have  been  wanting  to  speak  to  you  a long 
time;  but  I was  afraid  to  do  it.  You  did  not  like  me  to 
say  any  thing  about  yourself,  and  I did  not  know  how  to 
begin.  But  indeed,  mother,  I must  speak  now,  or  it  may 

be  too  late.  I wish  Mr. was  here,  for  he  could  talk 

to  you  better  than  1 can.  But  perhaps  you  will  think  of 
what  1 say,  poor  as  it  is,  when  I am  dead.  1 am  but  a young 
child,  and  not  fit  to  speak  about  such  things  to  any  body. 
But,  mother,  you  belong  to  me,  and  I cannot  bear  to  think 
of  your  perishing  forever.  My  Lord  and  Saviour  has  shown 
me  my  own  sins  and  corruptions  ; he  loved  me  and  gave 
himself  for  me  ; he  died  and  he  rose  again  ; I want  to  praise 
him  for  it  forever  and  ever.  I hope  1 shall  see  him  in 
heaven;  but  I want  to  see  you  there  too,  mother.  Do, 
pray  do,  both  father  and  you,  leave  off  swearing  and  all 
other  bad  ways  ; go  to  church  and  hear  our  minister  speak 
about  Jesus  Christ,  and  what  he  has  done  for  wicked  sin- 
ners. He  wishes  well  to  souls.  He  taught  me  the  way, 
and  he  will  teach  you,  mother.  Do  not  be  angry  with  me, 
mother  ; I only  speak  for  your  good.  I was  once  as  care- 
less as  you  are  about  the  things  of  God.  But  I have  seen 
my  error.  I was  in  the  broad  road  leading  to  destruction, 
like  many  other  children  in  the  parish  ; and  the  Lord  saw 
me,  and  had  mercy  upon  me.’ 

‘ Yes,  my  child,  you  was  always  a good  girl,  and  minded 
your  book.’ 

‘ No,  mother,  no ; not  always.  I cared  nothing  about 
goodness,  nor  my  Bible,  till  the  minister  came  and  sent  for 
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H3,  as  you  know,  on  Saturday  afternoons.  Don’t  you  re- 
member, mother,  that  at  first  you  did  not  like  me  to  go,  and 
said  you  would  have  no  such  godly  pious  doings  about  your 
house  ; and  that  I had  better  play  about  the  streets  and 
fields,  than  to  be  laughed  at  and  made  game  of  for  pretend- 
ing to  be  so  good  ? Ah,  mother  ! you  did  not  know  what  U 
went  for,  and  what  God  designed  for  me  and  my  poor  sin- 
ful soul.  But  thank  God,  1 did  go,  and  there  learned  the 
way  of  salvation.  Mother,  I wish  you  had  learned  it  too.’ 

As  1 listened  to  this  affecting  conversation,  it  appeared 
to  me,  from  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  mother's  voice, 
that  she  was  more  under  the  influence  of  temporary  grief, 
on  account  of  her  child’s  extreme  illness,  than  sincere  sor- 
row from  any  real  sense  of  her  sins,  1 however  hoped  the 
best,  and  rejoiced  to  hear  such  weighty  and  important  ex- 
hortation dropping  from  her  daughter’s  lips.  I felt  that 
present  circumstances  rendered  it  far  more  valuable  than 
my  own  could  have  been. 

1 have  often  since  that  time,  seen  the  wicked  and  care- 
less much  affected  while  sitting  by  the  dying  bed  of  a near 
relative:  I have  witnessed  their  temporary  acknowledg- 
ments of  sin,  and  heard  their  professions  of  amendment. 
But,  after  a short  season,  all  has  passed  away  like  the 
morning  dew.  The  friend  has  been  buried  out  of  sight. 
The  world  and  its  cares,  the  flesh  and  its  sins,  have  re- 
turned with  new  temptations,  and  the  eloquence  of  iniqui- 
ty has  prevailed  over  the  voice  of  truth 

On  the  other  hand,  how  frequently  have  the  death  beds 
of  true  believers  been  blessed  to  the  eye-witness  of  the 
triumphs  of  grace  over  sin,  death,  and  hell ! Often  has  the 
careless  bystander  received  the  first  saving  impression  of 
divine  truth,  while  the  dying  Christian  has  experienced 
and  testified  the  supports  of  love  and  mercy,  in  the  trying 
hour.  At  such  seasons,  faith  wields  a bright  and  burning 
torch,  which  occasionally  softens  the  hardest,  and  warms 
the  coldest  heart.  I'he  expressions  of  that  heavenly  con- 
solation and  devout  solicitude,  which  the  Holy  Spirit  vouch- 
safes to  some,  thus  become  the  happy  means  of  grace  and 
blessing  for  the  conversion  and  edification  of  others. 

At  this  moment  the  house  door  opened,  and  a younger 
child,  a brother  of  Jane’s,  came  in.  The  mother  asked 
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from  above,  who  it  was  : the  boy  replied,  and  without  far- 
ther inquiry,  she  remained  in  the  chamber.  I beckoned 
to  the  lad  to  sit  down  quietly  ; and  thus  it  still  remained 
unknown  that  I was  below. 

‘ Mother,’  continued  Jane,  ‘ That  is  my  brother,  and  will 
soon  be  your  only  remaining  child.  Do,  pray,  encourage 
him  to  follow  good  ways  ; send  him  to  Mr.—,  and  he  will 
b&  kind  to  him,  aS  he  has  been  to  me.  He  is  a wild  boy, 
but  I hope  he  Will  be  brought  to  think  about  his  soul  in 
time.  Those  naughty  wicked  boys  teach  him  to  swear  and 
tight,  and  run  after  all  manner  of  evil.  Lord,  help  him  to 
flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  !’ 

I madei  a sign  to  the  boy  to  listen  to  what  his  sister  said 
concerning  him.  He  seemed  to  hear  with  attention,  and  a 
tear  dropped  down  his  cheek. 

‘Ay,  Jenny,  it  is  hoped  he  will,  and  that  we  all  shall 
likewise.’ 

‘ Mother,  then  you  must  flee  to  Christ.  Nothing  you 
can  do  will  save  you  without  that.  You  must  repent  and 
turn  from  sin — without  the  grace  of  God  you  cannot  do  it ; 
but  seek,  and  you  shall  find  it. — Do,  for  your  own  sake? 
and  for  my  sake,  and  my  little  brother’s  sake.’ 

The  woman  wept  and  sobbed  without  replying.  I now 
thought  it  time  to  appear,  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs 
and  said,  ‘ May  a friend  come  up  V 

‘ Mercy  on  me  !’  said  the  mother ; there  is  Mr. ’ 

‘ Come  in,  Sir,’  said  Jane  ; ‘ 1 am  very  glad  you  are  come 
now.  Mother,  set  a chair.’ 

The  woman  looked  rather  confused,  Jane  smiled  as  I 
entered,  and  welcomed  me  as  usual. 

‘I  hope  I shall  be  forgiven  both  by  mother  and  daugh- 
ter, for  haying  remained  so  long  below  stairs,  during  the 
conversation  which  has  just  taken  place.  I came  in  the 
hope  of  finding  you  together,  as  I have  had  a wish  for 
some  time  past  to  speak  to  you,  Sarah,  on  the  same  sub- 
jects, about  which  1 am  happy  to  say  your  daughter  is  so 
anxious.  You  have  long  neglected  these  things,  and  I wish- 
ed to  warn  you  of  the  danger  of  your  state  ; but  Jenny  has 
said  all  1 could  desire,  and  I now  solemnly  ask  you  wheth- 
er you  are  not  much  affected  by  your  poor  child’s  faithful 
conversation"?  You  ought  to  have  been  her  teacher,  and 
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iastructer  in  the  ways  of  righteousness ; whereas  now'  she 
is  beconae  yours.  Happy,  however,  will  it  be  for  you,  it 
ypu  are  wise,  and  consider  your  latter  end,  and  the  things 
which  belong  to  your  peace,  before  they  are  hidden  from 
your  eyes!  Look  at  your  dying  child,  and  think  of  your 
other  and  on  y remaining  one,  and  say  whether  this  sight 
does  not  call  aloud  upon  you  to  hear  and  fear.’ 

Jane’s  eyes  were  filled  with  tears  while  1 spoke.  The 
woman  hung  her  head  down,  but  betrayed  some  emotions 
on  account  of  the  plain  dealing  used  towards  her. 

‘ My  child,  Jenny,’  said  I,  ‘ how  are  you  to-day  ?’ 

‘ Sir,  I have  been  talking  a good  deal,  and  feel  rather 
faint  and  weary,  but  my  mind  has  been  very  easy  and  hap- 
py since  I last  saw  you.  1 am  quite  willing  to  die,  when 
the  Lord  sees  fit.  1 have  no  wish  to  live,  except  it  be  to 
see  my  friends  in  a better  way  before  1 depart.  Sir,  I used 
to  be  afraid  to  speak  to  them  ; but  1 feel  to  day  as  if  I 
could  hold  my  peace  no  longer,  and  I must  tell  them  what 
the  Lord  has  done  for  ray  sou),  and  what  I feel  for  theirs.’ 
There  was  a firmness,  I may  say  dignity,  with  which 
this  was  uttered,  that  surprised  me.  The  character  of  the 
child  seemed  to  be  lost  in  that  of  the  Christian  ; her  nat- 
ural timidity  yielded  to  a holy  assurance  of  manner  result- 
ing from  her  own  inward  consolations,  mingled  with  spirit- 
ual desire  for  her  mother’s  welfare.  This  produced  a 
flush  upon  her  otherwise  palid  countenance,  which  in  no 
small  degree  added  to  her  interesting  appearance.  The 
Bible  lay  open  before  her  as  she  sat  up  in  the  bed.  With 
her  right  hand  she  inclosed  her  mother’s. 

‘ Mother,  this  book  you  cannot  read  ; you  should  there- 
fore go  constantly  to  church,  that  you  may  hear  it  explain- 
ed. It  is  God’s  book,  and  tells  us  the  way  to  heaven;  I 
hope  you  will  learn  and  mind  it  ; with  God’s  blessing  it 
may  save  your  soul.  Do  think  of  that,  mother,  pray  do. 

I am  soon  going  to  die.  Give  this  Bible  to  my  brother  j 
and  will  you  be  so  kind.  Sir,  as  to  instruct  him  ? Mother, 
remember  what  I say,  and  this  gentleman  is  witness ; there 
is  no  salvation  for  sinners  like  you  and  me,  but  in  the  blood 
of  Christ ; he  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost ; he  will 
save  all  that  come  to  him;  he  waits  to  be  gracious;  cast 
yourself  upon  his  mercy.  1 wish — 1 wish^ — 1 — ^L’ 
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She  was  quite  overcome,  and  sunk  away  in  a kind  of 
fainting  fit. 

Her  mother  observed  that  she  would  now  probably  re- 
main insensible  for  some  time,  before  she  recovered. 

1 improved  this  interval  in  a serious  address  to  the  wo- 
man, and  then  prepared  to  take  my  departure,  perceiving 
that  Jane  was  too  much  exhausted  for  farther  conversation 
at  that  time. 

As  I was  leaving  the  room  the  child  said  faintly,  ‘ Come 
again  soon,  Sir;  my  time  is  very  short.’ 

I returned  home  by  the  same  retired  road  which  I had 
before  chosen.  I silently  meditated  on  the  eminent  proofs 
of  piety  and  faith  which  were  just  afforded  me  in  the  scene 
I had  witnessed. 

Surely,  I thought,  this  is  an  extraordinary  child  ! What 
cannot  grace  accomplish  ? Is  it  possible  to  doubt,  after 
this,  who  is  alone  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  salvation?  or 
from  whom  cometh  every  good  and  perfect  gift  ? How 
rich  and  free  is  the  mercy  of  Jehovah  ! Hath  not  he  ‘ chos- 
en the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things 
which  are  mighty?  Let  no  flesh  glory  in  his  presence; 
but  he  that  glorietb,  let  him  glory  in  the  Lord.’ 


At  a very  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  following 
day,  I was  awoke  by  the  arrival  of  a messenger,  bringing 
an  earnest  request  that  1 would  immediately  go  to  the 
child,  as  her  end  appeared  to  be  just  approaching. 

It  was  not  yet  day  when  I left  my  house  to  obey  the 
summons.  The  morning  star  shone  conspicuously  clear. 
The  moon  cast  a mild  light  over  the  prospect,  but  gradu- 
ally diminished  in  brightness,  as  the  eastern  sky  became 
enlightened.  The  birds  were  beginning  their  song,  and 
seemed  ready  to  welcome  the  sun’s  approach. 

My  mind, as  I proceeded,  was  deeplyexercised  bythoughts 
concerning  the  atfecting  events  which  1 expected  soon  to 
witness. 

The  rays  of  the  morning  st^r  were  not  so  beautiful  in 
my  sight  as  the  spiritual  lustre  of  this  young  Christian’^ 
character.  Her  ^ night  was  far  spent the  morning  of  a 
‘ better  day  was  at  band.’ 
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When  I arrived  at  the  house,  1 found  no  one  below  ; I 
paused  a few  minutes,  and  heard  the  girl’s  voice  very  faint- 
ly saying,  ‘ do  you  think  he  will  come?  I should  be  so 
glad — so  glad  to  see  him  before  1 die.’ 

I ascended  the  stairs — her  father,  mother,  and  brother, 
together  with  the  elderly  woman  before  spoken  of,  were 
in  the  chamber.  Jane’s  countenance  bore  the  marks  of 
speedy  dissolution.  Yet  although  death  was  naanifest  in 
the  languid  features,  there  was  something  more  than  ever 
interesting  in  the  whole  of  her  external  aspect.  The  mo- 
ment she  saw  me,  a renewed  vigour  beamed  in  her  eyes- — 
grateful  affection  sparkled  in  the  dying  face. 

Although  she  had  spoken  just  before  I entered,  yet  for 
sometime  afterwards  she  was  silent,  but  never  took  her 
eyes  off  me.  There  was  animation  in  her  look — there  was 
more — something  like  a foretaste  of  heaven  seemed  to  be 
felt,  and  gave  an  inexpressible  character  of  spiritual  beau- 
ty, even  in  death. 

At  length  she  said,  “ This  is  very  kind,  Sir, — 1 am  going 
fast-l  was  afraid  I should  never  see  you  again  in  this  world.” 

I said,  ‘ My  child,  are  you  resigned  to  die  ?’ 

‘ Quite.’ 

* Where  is  your  hope  ?’ 

She  lifted  up  her  finger,  pointing  to  heaven,  and  theh 
directed  the  same  downward  to  her  own  heart,  saying  suc- 
cessively as  she  did  so,  ‘ Christ  there^  and  Christ  Acre.’ 
These  words,  accompanied  by  the  action,  spoke  her 
meaning  more  solemnly  than  can  easily  be  conceived. 

A momentary  spasm  took  place. — Looking  towards  her 
weeping  mother,  she  said,  ‘ I am  very  cold,  but  it  is  no  mat- 
ter, it  will  soon  be  over.’ — She  closed  her  eyes  for  about  a 
minute,  and  on  opening  them  again  she  said,  ‘ I wish,  Sir, 
when  1 am  gone,  you  would  tell  the  other  children  of  the 
parish  how  good  the  Lord  has  been  to  me,  a poor  sinner — 
tell  them  that  they  who  seek  him  early  will  find  him — tell 
them,  that  the  ways  of  sin  and  ignorance  are  the  way  to  ruin 
and  hell — and  pray  tell  them,  Sir,  from  me,  that  Christ  is  in- 
deed the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life— he  will  in  no  wise  cast 
out  any  that  come. — Tell  them  that  1,  a poor  girl — ’ 

She  was  quite  exhausted,  and  sunk  for  a while  into  a 
torpid  state,  from  which,  however,  she  recovered  gradu- 
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ally,  uttering  these  expressions  ; ‘ Where  am  1? — I thought 
I was  going — Lord,  save  me.’ 

‘ My  dear  child,  you  will  soon  be  forever  in  his  arms,  who 
is  now  guiding  you  by  his  rod  and  staff  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death.’ 

‘I  believe  so,  indeed  1 do,’  said  she  ; ‘I  long  to  be  with 
him  ! — O how  good,  how  great,  how  merciful  !-Jesus,  save 
me,  help  me  through  this  last  trial  ’ 

She  then  gave  one  hand  to  her  father,  and  the  other  to 
her  mother,  and  said  'God  bless  you,  God  bless  you — 
seek  the  Lord — think  of  me  when  I am  gone — it  may  be 
for  your  good — remember  your  souls — O ! for  Christ’s  sake 
remember  your  souls — then  ail  may  be  well — you  cannot 
know  what  1 have  felt  for  both  of  you — Lord,  pardon  and 
save  my  dear  father  and  mother !’ 

She  then  took  hold  of  her  brother’s  hand,  saying, 

‘ Thomas,  I beg  of  you  to  leave  off  your  bad  ways — read 
the  Bible — I give  you  mine — 1 have  found  it  a precious 
book.  Do  you  not  remember  our  little  brother,  who  died 
some  years  since.  ? — he  was  praying  to  the  last  moment  of 
his  life.  Learn  to  pray  while  you  are  in  health,  and  you 
will  find  the  comfort  and  power  of  it  when  you  come  to  die  5 
but  first  of  all,  pray  for  a new  heart — without  it  you  nev- 
er will  see  God  in  heaven — your  present  way  leads  to  mis- 
ery and  ruin — may  the  Lord  turn  your  heart  to  love  and 
follow  him  !’ 

To  the  other  woman  she  said,  ‘‘  I thank  you.  Dame 
K — — , for  all  your  kindness,  since  I have  been  ill — you 
have  been  a Christian  friend  to  me,  and  I hope  the  Lord 
will  remember  you  for  it,  according  to  his  rich  mercy  ; — 
you  and  I have  many  a time  talked  together  about  death  ; 
and  though  I am  the  youngest,  he  calls  me  first  to  pass 
through  it;  but  blessed  be  his  name,  I am  not  terrified.  1 
once  thought  I never  could  die  without  fear:  but  indeed  I 
feel  quite  happy  now  it  is  come ; and  so  will  you,  if  you 
trust  him — he  is  the  God  both  of  the  old  and  the  young.’ 

‘ Ah,  my  child,  said  the  woman,  ‘ 1 wish  I was  as  fit  to 
die  as  you  are  ; but  I fear  that  will  never  be — my  sins  have 
been  many,  very  many.’ 

‘ Christ’s  blood  cleanseth  from  all  sin,’  said  the  child. 

At  this  moment,  instead  of  growing  weaker,  through  the 
fatigue  of  so  much  speaking,  she  seemed  to  gather  fresh 
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strength.  She  turned  to  me  with  a look  of  surprising 
earnestness  and  animation,  saying, 

‘ You,  Sir,  have  been  my  best  friend  on  earth— ^you  have 
taught  me  the  way  to  heaven,  and  I love  and  thank  you 
for  it—you  have  borne  with  my  weakness  and  my  ignorance 
— you  have  spoken  to  me  of  the  love  of  Christ,  and  he  has 
made  me  to  feel  it  in  my  heart— I shall  see  him  face  to  face 
— he  will  never  leave  me  nor  forsake  me — he  is  the  same, 
and  changes  not.  Dear  Sir,  God  bless  you.’ 

The  child  suddenly  rose  up,  and  with  an  unexpected  ex- 
ertion, threw  her  livid,  wasted  arms  around  me,  as  1 Sat 
on  the  bedside,  laid  her  head  on  my  shoulder,  and  said 
distinctly,  “God  bless  and  reward  you — give  thanks  for  mfe 
to  him — my  soul  is  saved — -Christ  is  every  thing  to  me. 
Sir,  we  shall  meet  in  heaven,  shall  we  not  ? — Oyes,  yes—» 
then  all  will  be  peace — peace — — ’ 

She  sunk  back  on  the  bed,  and  spoke  no  more— fetched 
a deep  sigh — smiled,  and  died. 

At  this  affecting  moment  the  first  rays  of  the  morning  sua 
darted  into  the  room,  and  seemed  to  describe  the  glorious 
change  which  her  soul  had  now  experienced. 

For  some  time  I remained  silently  gazing  on  the  breath- 
less corpse,  and  could  hardly  persuade  myself  that  Jane 
was  indeed  no  longer  there. 

As  I returned  homeward,  I found  it  difficult  to  repress 
the  strong  feelings  of  affection  which  such  a scene  had  ex- 
cited. Neither  did  I wish  it.  Religion,  reason,  and  expe- 
rience, rather  bid  us  indulge,  indue  place  and  season,  those 
tender  emotions  which  keep  the  heart  alive  to  its  most  val- 
uable sensibilities. 

Jesus  himself  n'ept  over  the  foreseen  sorrows  of  Jerusa- 
lem. He  wept  also  at  the  grave  of  his  friend  Lazarus. 
Such  an  example  consecrates  the  tear  of  affection,  while  it 
teaches  us,  concerning  them  which  are  asleep,  not  to  sor- 
row, as  those  that  have  no  hope.’ 

I soon  fell  into  meditation  on  the  mysterious  subject  of  the 
flight  of  a soul  from  this  world  to  that  of  departed  spirits. 

‘ Swifter  than  the  rays  of  light  from  the  sun,  has  this 
child’s  spirit  hastened,  in  obedience  to  its  summons  from 
God,  to  appear  in  his  immediate  presence.  How  solemn  a 
truth  is  this  1 But,  ^ washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  that 
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Tvas  slaio,’  and  happily  made  partaker  of  its  purifying  effi- 
cacy, she  meets  her  welcome  at  the  throne  of  God.  Sin, 
death,  and  hell,  are  vanquished  through  the  power  of  Him 
who  hath  made  her  more  than  conqueror.  He  will  him- 
self present  her  to  his  father,  as  one  of  the  purchased 
lambs  of  his  flocks~as  one  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  'has 
sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemption.’ 

‘ What  a change  for  her ! from  that  poor,  tattered  cham- 
ber to  the  regions  of  Paradise  ! from  a bed  of  straw  to  the 
bosom  of  Abraham  ! from  poverty,  sickness  and  pain,  to  ^ 
eternal  riches,  health  and  joy  ! from  the  condition  of  a de- 
cayed, weary  pilgrim,  in  this  valley  of  tears,  to  that  of  a 
happy  traveller,  safely  arrived  at  home,  in  the  rest  that 
remaineth  to  the  people  of  God  ! 

‘ I have  lost  a young  disciple,  endeared  to  me  by  a truly 
paternal  tie.  Yet  how  can  1 complain  of  that  as  lost,  which 
God  has  found  ? Her  willing  and  welcome  voice  no  longer 
seeks  or  imparts  instruction  here.  But  it  is  far  better  em- 
ployed. The  angels  who  rejoiced  over  her  when  her  soul 
first  turned  to  God,  who  watched  the  progress  of  her  short 
pilgrimage,  and  who  have  now  carried  her  triumphantly 
to  the  heavenly  hills,  have  already  taught  her  to  join 

‘ In  holy  song,  their  own  immortal  strains.’ 

Why  then  should  I mourn  ? The  whole  prospect,  as  it  con- 
cerns her,  is  filled  with  joy  and  immortality : ‘ Death  is 
swallowed  up  in  victory.’ 

On  the  fourth  day  from  thence,  Jane  was  buried.  I had 
never  before  committed  a parishioner  to  the  ground  with 
similar  affections.  The  attendants  were  not  many,  but  I 
was  glad  to  perceive  among  them  some  of  the  children  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  receive  my  weekly  private  instruc- 
tion along  with  her. 

I wished  that  the  scene  might  usefully  impress  their  young 
hearts,  and  that  God  would  bless  it  to  their  edification. 

As  I stood  at  the  head  of  the  grave  during  the  service, 

I connected  past  events,  which  had  occurred  in  the  church- 
yard, with  the  present.  In  this  spot  Jane  first  learned  the 
value  of  that  Gospel  which  saved  her  soul.  Not  many 
yards  from  her  own  burial-place  was  the  epitaph  which 
has  already  been  described  as  the  first  means  of  affecting  her 
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mind  with  serious  and  solemn  conviction.  It  seemed  to 
stand  at  this  moment  as  a peculiar  witness  for  those  truths 
which  its  lines  proclaimed  to  every  passing  reader.  Such 
an  association  of  objects  produced  a powerful  effect  on  my 
thoughts. 

The  evening  was  serene — nothing  occurred  to  interrupt, 
the  quiet  solemnity  of  the  occasion. 

‘ Peace’  was  the  last  word  little  Jane  uttered,  while  liv- 
ing; and  peace  seemed  to  be  inscribed  on  the  farewell  scene 
at  the  grave,  where  she  was  laid.  A grateful  remem- 
brance of  that  peace  revives  in  my  own  mind,  as  I write 
these  memorials  of  it ; and  O ! may  that  peace  which  pass- 
eth  all  understanding  be  in  its  most  perfect  exercise,  when 
I shall  meet  her  again  at  the  last  day. 

Attachme/h  to  the  spot  where  this  young  Christian  lay, 
induced  me  to  plant  a yew-tree  close  by  the  head  of  her 
grave,  adjoining  the  eastern  wall  of  the  church.  1 design- 
ed it  as  an  evergreen  monument  of  one  who  was  dear  to 
memory.  The  young  plant  appeared  healthy  for  a while, 
and  promised  by  its  outward  vigour  long  to  retain  its  station. 
But  it  withered  soon  afterwards,  and,  like  the  child  whose 
grave  it  pointed  out  to  notice,  early  faded  away  and  died. 

The  yew-tree  proved  a frail  and  short  lived  monument. 
But  a more  lasting  one  dwells  in  my  own  heart.  And  pos- 
sibly thi^narrative  may  be  permitted  to  transmit  her  mem- 
ory to  other  generations,  when  the  hand  and  heart  of  the 
writer  shall  be  cold  in  the  dust. 

Perchance  some,  into  whose  hands  these  pages  may  fall, 
will  be  led  to  cultivate  their  spiritual  young  plants  with 
increased  hope  of  success,  in  so  arduous  an  endeavour. 
May  the  tender  blossoms  reward  their  care,  and  bring  forth 
early  and  acceptable  fruit ! 

Some,  who  have  perhaps  been  accustomed  to  undervalue 
the  character  of  very  youthful  religion,  may  hereby  se« 
that  the  Lord  of  grace  and  glory  is  not  limited  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  power  by  age  or  circumstance.  It  sometimes 
appears  in  the  displays  of  God’s  love  to  sinners,  as  it  does 
in  the  manifestation  of  his  works  in  the  heavens,  that  the 
least  of  the  planets  moves  in  the  nearest  course  to  the  sun, 
and  there  enjoys  the  most  powerful  influence  of  his  light, 
heat,  and  attraction. 
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The  story  of  Ihfs  young  cottager  involves  a clear  evi- 
dence of  the  freencss  of  the  operations  of  divine  grace 
on  the  heart  of  man ; of  the  inseparable  connexion  be- 
tween true  faith,  and  holiness  of  disposition  ; and  of  the 
simplicity  of  character  which  a real  love  of  Christ  transfu- 
ses into  the  soul. 

How  many  of  the  household  of  faith,  in  every  age, 

“ Alike  unknown  to  fortune  and  to  fame,” 
have  journeyed  and  are  now  travelling  to  their  ‘ city  of  hab- 
itation,’ through  the  paths  of  modest  obscurity  and  almost 
unheeded  piety  ! It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  employ- 
ments of  the  Christian  minister  to  search  out  these  lilies 
of  the  valley,  whose  beauty  and  fragrance  are  nearly  con- 
cealed in  their  shady  retreats.  To  rear  the  flower,  to  as- 
sist in  unfolding  its  excellencies,  and  bring  forth  its  fruit  in 
due  season,  is  a work  that  delightfully  recompenses  the 
toil  of  the  cultivator. 

While  he  is  occupied  in  this  grateful  task  of  labouring 
in  his  heavenly  Master’s  garden,  some  blight,  some  tem- 
pest may  chance  to  take  away  a favourite  young  blossom, 
in  a premature  stage  of  its  growth. 

If  such  a case  should  befall  him,  he  will  then,  perhaps, 
as  I have  often  done,  when  standing  in  pensive  recollec- 
tion at  little  Jane’s  grave,  make  an  application  of  these 
lines,  which  are  inscribed  on  a grave-stone  erected  in  the 
same  church-yard,  and  say, 

‘ This  lovely  bud,  so  young  and  fair, 

Called  hence  by  early  doom, 

Just  came  to  show  how  sweet  a flower 
In  Paradise  would  bloom.’ 


END. 
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The  London  Baptist  Magazine  for  June,  1824,  contains 
an  interesting  narrative  of  a visit  to  the  graves  of  the 
“ Young  Cottager,”  and  the  “ Dairyman’s  Daughter,”  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  a beautiful  island  lying  near  the  southern 
shore  of  England,  and  containing  about  18,000  inhabitants. 
On  the  15th  of  July,  1823,  the  writer,  in  company  with  a 
long  respected  Christian  friend,  found,  in  Brading  church- 
yard, the  grave  of  the  “ Young  Cottager,”  and  copied  her 
Epitaph,  which  was  as  follows : 

« SACRED  TO  THE 
SSEXflCOIlir  07  ZiXTTXiE  JiLITE, 

. Who  died,  30th  January,  1799,  in  the  16th  year  of  her  age. 

“Ye  who  the  power  of  God  delight  to  trace, 

“ And  mark  with  joy  each  monument  of  grace, 

“ Tread  lightly  o’er  this  grave,  as  ye  explore 
“ ‘The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.’ 

“ A child  reposes  underneath  this  sod, 

“ A child  to  memory  dear,  and  dear  to  God. 

“ Rejoice,  yet  shed  the  sympathetic  tear — 

“ Jane,  ‘ the  Young  Cottager,’  lies  buried  here.” 

The  writer  learned  that  t^e  lines  in  the  Epitaph  were 
composed  by  “ that  faithful  and  affectionate  minister  by 
whom  the  ‘ Young  Cottager’  was  visited  during  her  last 
affliction,  and  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  a record 
of  her  religious  experience.” 
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€ONVERSATION  IN  A BOAT, 

BETWEEN 


TWO  SEAMEN. 


THE  Repalse  was  as  noble  a seventy-four,  and  the  erew 
were  as  fine  fellows  as  ever  swam  salt  water,  or  went  into 
action.  No  ship  could  beat  her,  either  at  harbour,  or  sea 
duty  ; no  men  were  better  dressed,  or  better  behaved  ; and, 
I think  I may  say,  no  men  were  better  treated  by  their  of- 
ficers. While  the  forecastle  could  show'  an  nnusual  num? 
her  of  brave  and  able  seamen,  the  quarter  deck  furnished 
its  full  quota  of  brave  and  gentlemanly  officers,  who  knew^, 
and  did  their  own  duty,  and  were  always  ready  to  notice 
and  encourage  those  of  the  crew  who  did  theirs,  and  to 
grant  them  every  indulgence  and  comfort  which  the  ser- 
vice admitted  of — Thus  the  old  saying  w as  proved  true  on 
board  the  Repulse,  Good  officers  make  good  men. 

Every  body  knew  the  Repulse’s  boats,  and  boats’-crews, 
long  before  they  reached  the  beach;  for  they  were  tha 
smartest  on  the  station. — When  they  were  away  from  the 
ship  on  duty,  no  person  ever  saw  them  go  eff  with  a drunk- 
en, noisy,  dirty  crew  ; and  whenever  the  captain,  or  ward- 
room officers  went  on  shore  for  a walk,  the  boats’-crevvs 
were  almost  always  at  liberty  to  take  a ramble  by  them- 
selves, for  they  were  sure  to  be  back,  and  ready  to  return 
OH  board  with  their  officers,  at  the  appointed  time.  There 
was  no  running  away  on  the  part  of  the  men,  nor  any 
swearing,  abusive,  or  threatening  language  on  that  ^ the 
officers  : no  wonder  then  that  others  should  call  her  ‘ The 
happy  Repulse.’ — Many  a man  \\2is^wished  he  belonged  to 
her ; and  I have  often  wished  that  every  vessel  in  the  na- 
vy was  like  her,  both  as  to  officers  and  crew  in  general 

There  was,  however,  one  thing  on  board  the  Repulse, 
which,  above  all  others,  helped  to  set  every  thing  else  to 
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rights;  and  that  one  grand  thing,  (however  strange  it  may 
sound  in  some  ears,)  was.  Religion,  I don’t  mean  that  all 
the  officers  and  ship’s  company  were  religious ; no ; many, 
of  both  classes,  neglected  the  care  of  their  souls,  although 
this  is  the  one  thing  needful,  even  before  and  above  all 
others.  Buj;  while  many  lived  as  though  there  were  no 
God,  there  were  others,  and  that  a good  number  who  read 
their  Bible,  and  who  not  only  took  delight  in  seeing  the 
Cliarcii  rigged  out  on  Sundays,  but  were  much  taken  with 
the  kind  and  affectionate  manner  in  which  the  Chaplain 
endeavoured  to  instruct  them  in  the  evenings  between 
-decks,  and  in  his  own  cabin.  He  was,  indeed,  as  kind  to 
them  as  though  he  had  been  their  brother ; and,  as  he  let 
Eo  circumstance  or  opportunity  pass  by  without  endeavour- 
ing to  point  out  their  duty  to  God  and  country,  and  to  show 
them  the  way  to  be  happy  in  this  world  and  in  that  to 
come,  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear,  that  many 
of  the  Repulse’s  crew  knew  more  about  these  things,  and 
acted  more  like  wise  and  good  men,  than  half  the  'people  in 
the  British  Navy. — But  perhaps  this  will  more  fully  ap- 
pear, if  I lay  before  him  the  substance  of  a conversation 
which  took  place  between  Harry  Williams,  coxswain  of  the 
Green  Cutter,  and  Tom  Brown,  who  pulled  the  stroke  oar. 
\ This  ship  was  lying  in  the  River  Tagus,  about  a mile 
\above  Belem  Castle.  The  day  being  very  fine,  the  top- 
gallant and  royal  yard  across,  the  deck’s  all  to-rights,  and 
me  sails  loosed  to  dry ; a party  of  officers  determined  to 
ta|ce  the  advantage  of  a flood- tide  and  leading  breeze,  to 
go  up  to  Lisbon  for  a forenoon’s  amusement.  The  Green 
Cuiter  was  therefore  manned,  which,  dashing  through  eve- 
ry thing  in  high  style,  in  a short  time  landed  them  at  the 
new  'town.  The  crew,  as  usual,  had  permission  to  go  into 
the  cW,  and  buy  whatever  trifles  they  or  their  messmates 
want^l,  so  that  they  were  again  in  the  boat,  and  ready  to 
go  off,\at  two  o’clock,  to  dinner.  This  they  promised  to 
he,  and\pn  shore  jumped  all  hands  except  Tom  Brown,  who 
tliat  day\was  boat-keeper. — Harry,  who  did  not  immediate- 
ly quit  m3  place,  thought  he  saw  a little  dissatisfaction  in 
Tom’s  c^ntenanee ; and,  guessing  that  he  wished  to  go 
-into  the  to\vn,  said,  ‘Tom,  if  you  are  particularly  desirous 
'to  take  a rhn  with  the  rest  of  the  crew,  I will  stay  and 
keep  the  b^t  myself;  but  you  must  not  be  gone  above  an 
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liour^’  ^ Thank  you,  Harry,’  replied  Tom,  ‘ that  is  just 
the  thing  I wanted  this  morning — you  shall  find  me  true 
to  the  time.’  This  saying,  with  one  spring  he  was  on 
shore,  and  made  all  sail  to  join  his  shipmates.  Hairy, 
meanwhile,  having  struck  the  masts,  and  spread  the  awn- 
ing, proceeded  to  push  out  the  boat  fi  om  the  noise  and  bus- 
tle at  the  landing  place,  and,  then  he  sat  down  in  the  stern- 
sheets ; and  while  some  of  the  crowd  on  shore  were  buy- 
ing, and  some  selling  ; while  fish  wives  were  scolding,  and 
lazy  friars  were  begging  : while  many  a seaman  from  the 
fieet  was  indulging  in  oaths  and  drunkenness  in  ^he  wine- 
shops, and  many  were  full  of  murmuring  and  discontent  on 
board  their  respective  ships  ; Harry  Williams,  I say,  w hile 
all  this  w'as  going  on,  sat  down  in  the  sternslieets  of  the 
Green  Cutter,  and,  taking  his  little  bible  from  the  locker, 
with  good  humour  in  his  countenance,  and  peace  and  con- 
tent in  his  heart,  read  with  much  delight  of  Him  whom 
storms  and  winds  obey,  even  of  that  Saviour  who  came  in- 
fo the  w orld  to  save  sinners,  of  Him  who  had  often  covered 
his  head  in  the  day  of  battle.  Thus  occupied,  he  scarcely 
perceived  how  the  time  passed  away,  and  was  not  a little 
surprised  to  hear  Tom  hail  the  boat  so  soon. — Tom  indeed 
could  have  found  employment  and  diversion  for  half  a do- 
zen hours  ; but,  thoughtless  as  he  w'as,  he  was  yet  too  hon- 
est a fellow  to  break  his  word,  or  impose  on  the  kindness 
of  a friend.  He  had  been  absent  his  hour,  although  Harry 
thought  it  not  more  than  half  that  time,  and,  therefore,  ho 
jumped  into  the  foresheets,  thanked  the  coxswain  for  keep- 
ing her  for  him,  and  asked,  whether  he  did  not  intend  to 
go  into  the  city — ‘ No,  Tom,’  replied  the  other,  ‘I  have 
nothing  to  do  there  to-day,  and  X think  it’s  far  more  pleas- 
ant sitting  here  under  the  shade  of  this  awning  quietly 
reading,  than  to  be  strolling  about  yonder  filthy  streets,  in 
the  midst  of  noise,  and  nonsense,  and  wickedness. 

Tom.  Well,  now,  1 don’t  think  so.  To  be  sure,  Harry, 
you  are  a better  scholar  than  I ; and  what  with  your  ai- 
ways  reading  when  you  have  a little  spare  time,  and  what 
with  your  so  often  talking  to  the  Chaplain  about  the  Bible, 
and  I don't  know  what;  why,  you  must  needs  know'  more 
about  these  things  than  myself — but,  still,  Harry,  I don’t 
understand  these  religious  ways.  1 think  there  are  many 
things  to  he  seen  in  the  town,  which  please  me  better  than 
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Ivceping  (lie  boat ; and,  at  any  rate,  I would  sooner  be  mov- 
ing about  any  where  than  sitting  quietly  here  reading  the 
Bible. 

Harry.  That  1 don’t  doubt,  Tom,  because  it  is  as  you 
say,  you  don’t  understand  these  things ; you  don’t  know 
what  religion  is,  or  how  it  can  make  a man  happier  than 
hddies  and  dancing,  and  noise  and  racket  : but  the  thing 
is  true,  although  you  do  not  understand  it.  You  know, 
To.m,  that  1 was  once  as  mad-brained  and  thoughtless  a 
fellow  as  ever  sailed  out  of  Shields  Imrbour* — 1 have 
t ried  what  grog  and  lioise  and  songs  and  fiddles  can  do  ; 
and  now,  Tom,  wiiether  you  will  believe  me  or  not,  I can 
say  from  experience,  that  these  things  do  not  go  half  so 
far  tow  ards  making  a man  happy  as  religion  does.  This 
book  tells  me,  and  I find  it  to  be  true,  that  “ the  ways  of 
wisdom  are  ^yays  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are 
paths  of  peace.” 

Tom.  As  to  believing  what  you  say,  Harry,  I would 
take  your  word  before  any  man’s  in  the  ship,  except  the 
Chaplain’s  ; but  after  all,  I don’t  understand,  no,  nor 
much  like  these  ways. 

Harry.  I am  glad,  Tom,  to  find  you  think  so  well  of 
the  Chaplain,  and  I only  wish  you  would  attend  more  to 
jiis  advice  and  instructions  ; for  I am  sure  he  would  be 
as  ready  to  talk  with  you  as  wdth  myself ; and,  as  you  can 
read  a little,  you  might  soon  understand  as  much  about 
these  matters  as  I can  tell  you. 

Tom.  As  to  that,  I don’t  know  ; but  about  the  Chap- 
lain, why  every  body  must  think  well  of  such  a man  as  he 
is — for  certain,  he  is  going  right  before  the  w ind  to  heav- 
en ; but  still,  Harry,  1 think  he  is  too  strict ; yet,  I sup- 
pose, by  and  by,  we  should  all  like  to  be  moored  iii  the 
same  harbour  with  him  in  kingdom-come. 

Harry.  Yes,  Tom,  however  men  may  now'  slight,  and 
turn  their  backs  upon  heaven,  the  day  is  coming,  when 
they  will  think  very  differently  of  it — Oh,  what  a sad  hour 
will  that  be  to  many  of  our  shipmates,  w hen  they  come  to 
die ! For,  I fear  many  will  die  as  they  are  now'  living, 
<|  uite  unconcerned  about  their  souls,  and  those  things  which 
God  has  prepared  for  them  that  love  him.  Such  men, 
Tom,  will  see  that  heaven,  and  have  a view  of  the  glory 
and  blessedness  which  they  slighted  ; but  they  will  not  be 
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able  to  enter  into  it. — You,  Tom,  would,  by  your  own  con» 
fession,  like  to  go  with  our  Chaplain  by  and  by;  this, 
however,  will  not  be  allowed  you,  unless  you  endeavour 
now  to  live  and  act  as  he  does. 

Tom.  Why  now,  Harry,  you  don’t  want  me  to  preach 
sermons,  and  to  be  always  saying  my  prayers — do  you  ? 

Harry.  No,  Tom  ; for  though  you  are  a good  fore-castle- 
man,  yet  I think  you  would  do  very  badly  at  preaching 
sermons.  Nor  do  I want  you  to  be  always  saying  your 
prayers,  as  you  call  it;  for,  there  are  times  and  seasons 
for  ail  things.  If  a squall  were  this  night  to  part  our  ca- 
bles— or,  if,  on  going  out  to  sea,  an  enemy  w as  to  heave  in 
sight,  I should  be  very  sorry  to  find  you  stowed  away,  say- 
ing your  prayers,  when  your  duty  would  call  you  to  cut 
away  the  sheet  anchor,  or  to  clear  for  action. 

Tom.  Well  then — what  is  it  you  mean  ? 

Harry.  I mean  that  you  should  fear  God,  as  well  as 
honour  and  serve  the  King — that  you  should  set  your  heart 
most  on  those  things  which  are  of  the  greatest  value  and 
consequence — I w ish  you  to  strive  most  after  that  which 
will  make  you  most  happy. 

Tom.  All  this  seems  reasonable  and  right  enough— -now 
then,  Harry,  tell  me  plainly  what  is  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence and  value,  and  what  w ill  make  me  most  happy ; 
and  you  shall  see  I’ll  set  about  the  work  directly. 

Harry.  Weil  said — now  then,  mark  my  words^ — Eter^ 
nity,  and  a future  state  of  happiness  in  heaven,  are  things 
of  the  greatest  consequence  and  value— and  the  blessing  of 
God  to  watch  over  us,  and  to  keep  and  preserve  us  in  all 
our  ways,  is  such  a happiness,  amidst  all  the  ups  and 
downs  of  life  that  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take 
away.  Now  Tom,  you  are  a man  of  your  word  : 1 hope 
you  will  keep  your  promise,  and  set  about  the  work  di- 
rectly ; that  is,  I hope  you  will  really  consider  and  learn 
more  about  these  matters  from  this  day. 

Tom.  Harry,  you  have  got  to  windward  of  me  here. 
No  man  can  say  I ever  deceived  him  with  false  or  empty 
promises — No — Tom  Brown’s  not  the  man  to  fly  from  his 
word  ; but  I didn’t  see  where  you  were  likely  to  reach  on 
that  tack,  or  I should  have  been  more  sparing  with  my 
promises.  To  be  sure,  the  things  seem  right  enough,  as 
you  say ; but,  when  I bedn  to  think  of  so  considering  the 
1*  " 
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matter  as  to  have  my  heart  more  set  upon  them  than  upon 
any  thing  else,  I think  I have  promised  more  than  3 can 
perform. 

Harry.  I know  you  have,  Tom— You  have  indeed  made 
a promise  which  no  man  in  the  ship  can  of  himself  keep 
and  perform  | but  you  may  get  such  assistance  as  will  en- 
able you  to  keep  your  word,  yes,  and  to  obtain  the  bles- 
sing too. 

Tom\  Are  you  sure  of  that,  Harry  ^ 

Harry.  Yes;  and  if  I were  as  sure  of  your  having  a de- 
sire for  these  blessings  as  I am  of  your  getting  all  needful 
assistance,  I should  think  the  business  in  a fair  way  of 
soon  being  brought  about. 

Tom.  Well,  Harry,  I can’t  say  much  about  having  a de^ 
sire  for  these^ihings ; yet  wlfeii  one  sits  down  to  think  a lit- 
tle about, the  matter,  why  one  can’t  help  wishing  that  all 
may  go  well  at  last.  I always  thought  that  was  a good 
song  which  says,  ‘ There’s  a sweet  little  cherub  that  sits 
up  aloft,  to  keep  watch  for  the  life  of  Poor  Jack  I sup« 
pose  that  is  what  you  mean  : but,  Harry,  who  is  that  sweet 
little  cherub  that  sits  up  aloft  ? 

Harry.  The  child  of  a poet’s  fancy ; or,  in  plain  words, 
just  such  a person  as  the  man  who  made  the  song  was 
pleased  to  invent ; hut,  after  all,  the  drift  of  that  song  is 
tolerably  good  ; for,  it  means  to  say,  there  is  a power  above, 
which  looks  down  and  watches  over  those  who  dwell  on 
land  and  sea;  hut,  if  a man  would  understand  these  things 
aright,  he  must  go  to  the  Bible,  where  every  thing  con- 
eeruing  a future  state,  and  also  concerning  how  God’s  pro- 
vidence watches  over  us  in  this  life,  is  plainly  told  us  by 
God  himself  in  the  Bible,  and  in  no  other  book  like  that. 

Tom.  Avast,  Harry  ; you  say,  God  himself  tells  us  these 
things  in  the  Bible.  Why,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Bible 
itself  tells  lis,  and  yet  the  Chaplain  often  talks  about  the 
Lord’s  telling  us  these  things  in  the  Bible,  and  he  calls  the 
Bible  ‘ the  word  of  God  ;’  all  this  is  like  traverse  sailing  to 
me  ; how  do  you  make  out  these  things  ? 

Harry.  I will  try  to  clear  up  this  point  before  w e go  any 
further.  Here  is  my  Bible ; now  all  that  you  find  here, 
from  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  to  the  end  of  Revelations, 
was  written  down  by  Moses,  David,  Solomon,  the  Proph- 
ets, the  Apostles,  and  other  good  men;  and  all  these  wri- 
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ters  put  down  just  such  thiugs  as  God  directed  aud 

no  other  ; and  therefore,  when  what  they  had  thus  written 
down,  was  collected  into  one  book,  the  book  was  called 
‘ the  Bible,’  or,  ‘ the  word  of  God,’  because  it  contained 
such  things  as  God  hinaself  had  directed  to  be  w ritten  down ; 
do  you  understand  me,  Tom  ? 

Torn,,  Yes,  I quite  understand  this  ; but  v/hen  and  how 
dul  God  tell  these  men  to  put  down  what  we  find  in  the 
Bible  ? 

Harry.  At  different  times  and  in  different  ways.  Some- 
times he  spake  as  it  were  in  a voice  from  heaven  ; some- 
times he  sent  his  angels  to  tell  them  ; sometimes  he  made 
these  things  knowm  to  them  in  tlie  visions  of  the  niglit ; at 
other  times  he  put  into  their  minds,  without  either  visions 
or  angels,  what  he  would  have  them  tell  us.  This  last 
way,  our  Chaplain  says,  is  what  is  called  ^ inspiration.’ 
And  here,  in  2 Tim.  iii.  16.  it  is  said  that  all  Scripture  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine, 
for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness.’ 

Tom.  Well  then,  Harry,  if  this  be  the  case,  it  must  be  a 
very  foolish  and  a very  bad  thing  to  abuse  the  Bible  ; and  I 
am  sorry  I ever  made  sport  at  it.  But  are  you  sure,  Har- 
ry, that  the  Bible  is  indeed  all  true,  and  that  the  men  you 
named  did  w rite  what  God  told  them  ? I don’t  know  wheth- 
er you  ever  heard  of  it  or  not;  but  I can  tel!  yon  some  of 
the  knowing  ones  on  board  do  at  times  say.  The  Bible  is  a 
false  and  foolish  book.  Now,  Harry,  I should  like  to  be 
told  liow'  I am  to  know'  which  side  to  believe  ; how'  i am  to 
know  that  the  Bible  is  true. 

Harry.  That*s  just  the  thing  I sometime  ago  went  to  the 
Chaplain  about,  and  he  told  me,  and  moreover  he  wrote 
down  in  niy  book  what  he  said  would  do  to  look  at  after- 
wards; and  it  comes  in  nicely  at  this  time.  Here  it  is,  I 
will  read  it — ‘ Some,  perhaps,  may  say,  How'  am  I to  know 
that  the  bible  is  true  ? I will  tell  you  how.  Bad  men  could 
not  write  a book  so  plainly  condemning  all  sin.  Good  men 
would  not  have  deceived  mankind  by  pretending  that  an 
invention  of  their  own  was  a divine  revelation  ; especially 
when  they  were  likely  to  get  nothing  by  this  deception  but 
reproach,  imprisonment,  torture,  and  death.  Its  doctrines 
and  precepts  are  evidently  superior  to  all  human  wisdom, 
and  they  are  directly  contrary  to  that  corruption  of  our  na- 
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tare,  wbieli  impostors  would  indulge  as  means  of  gaining 
their  ends.  It  gives  you  an  account  of  various  miracles 
which  were  wrought  in  the  midst  of  vast  multitudes.  The 
religion  of  the  Bible,  was,  at  the  time  of  its  being  first  pub- 
lished abroad,  supported  by  these  miracles;  and  this  reli- 
gion has  ever  since  continued  in  the  world. 

^ There  are  also  various  prophecies  in  the  Bible,  which 
told  of  things  which  were  to  happen : such  as,  that  the 
Jews  should  be  scattered  all  over  the  world  ; that  Babylon 
should  be  destroyed,  and  that  many  other  things  should 
come  to  pass,  which  have  already  happened  ; and  as  these 
accounts  were  written  long  before  die  events  to  which  they 
related,  could  take  place,  their  fulfilment  afterwards  is  a- 
bundantly  sufficient  to  satisfy  every  upright  man  respecting 
the  truth  of  the  Bible.  These  evidences  have  convinced 
the  w ise  and  good,  in  all  ages,  that  it  is  true.  And  when 
once  a man  has  experienced  the  power  of  the  grace  of  God, 
in  changing  his  heart  by  means  of  the  Bible,  he  will  then 
have  the  strongest  evidence  of  all — ‘ He  that  believeth  hath 
the  witness  in  himself.’  Now,  Tom,  I will  defy  all  the 
knowing  ones  in  the  ship,  aye,  and  in  the  fieet  too,  to  an- 
swer these  observations.  But  who  are  they  that  want  to 
persuade  you  the  Bible  is  a false  and  foolish  book  ? 

Tom.  Why  there’s  that  drunken  swab,  the  captain  of 
the  mast,  and  Joe  Long,  of  the  gunner's  crew,  and  some 
others. 

Harry.  A fine  set  indeed  ! But,  Tom,  it  is  as  the  Chap- 
lain  said — ‘ Men  are  against  the  Bible,  because  the  Bible  is 
against  their  vile  ungodly  conduct.’  As  to  the  captain  of 
the  mast,  and  Joe  Long,  they  well  know  that,  if  the  Bible 
stands,  they  must  fall,  if  they  continue  to  live  at  their  pres- 
ent rate ; and  seeing,  Tom,  they  have  no  mind  to  alter, 
they  wish  to  persuade  themselves  and  others  that  the  Bible 
is  not  true  ; but  they  will  one  day  find  it  is  true,  to  their 
sorrow.  I again  say,  let  them  answer  what  I read  to  you 
if  they  can.  The  Bible  is  the  word  of  God.  It  is  the  on- 
ly Compass  and  Chart  by  which  we  can  safely  steer  across 
the  ocean  of  life.  You  may  believe  what  Joe  Long  says,  if 
you  please;  but,  as  for  me,  with  the  help  of  God,  I will 
never  direct  my  course  by  any  other  Chart,  or  steer  by  any 
other  Compass. 

Tom,  Nay?  Harry,  I’m  not  inclined  to  believe  what  they 
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say,  or  to  do  as  they  do — Yoa  certainly  know  much  better, 
and  act  much  better,  than  they — You  have  told  me  much, 
that  I did  not  understand  before  ; and  1 think,  if  some  of 
our  lads  understood  more  about  these  things,  they  would 
leave  oif  talking  against  the  Bible. 

Harry.  I am  not  quite  sure  of  that ; but  whether  they 
would  leave  off  or  not,  1 am  sure  it  is,  as  you  before  said, 
both  very  foolish  and  very  wicked  to  slight  or  neglect,  much 
less  to  scoff,  at  the  w'ord  of  God.  If  the  Admiral  were  to 
write  several  kind  letters  of  instruction  to  you  and  me,  and 
in  these  letters  were  to  promise  to  give  us  by  and  by  a snug 
house  and  home  close  to  his  own  dwelling,  and  there  to  pro- 
vide for  us  through  our  old  age,  I dare  say  we  should  think 
it  a great  favour. — Do  you  suppose  if  a few  idle,  drunken, 
reprobate  fellows,  laughed  at  our  letters,  or  scoffed  at  us 
for  reading  them,  that  we  should  tear  them  up,  or  throw 
them  overboard  ? 

Tom.  No,  Harry,  they  might  laugh  and  scoff  as  long  as 
they  pleased  ; hut  I think  they  would  not  make  me  tear  up 
my  letters,  iior  forget  what  was  said  and  promised  in  them  ; 
and  I am  sure  I should  be  a great  fool  indeed,  if,  through 
their  persuasion,  i offended  the  Admiral,  and  turned  my 
back  on  his  offered  goodness. 

Harry.  Well  then,  Tom,  as  in  this  case  you  see  the  thing 
in  its  true  colours,  and  would  act  as  a wise  man,  let  me 
persuade  you  to  act  in  the  same  way  with  respect  to  the 
Bible,  and  towards  him  who  is  higher  than  all  the  Admi- 
rals and  Kings  of  the  earth — He,  Tom,  w ho  inspired  the 
Prophets  and  Apostles  to  write  what  you  find  in  the  Bible 
is  the  same  great  and  glorious  Being,  who,  as  we  say  at 
Church,  ‘ alone  spreads  out  the  heavens,  and  rules  the  rag- 
ing of  the  sea,  and  hath  encompassed  the  waters  with  bounds 
miti!  day  and  night  come  to  an  end.’  Oh, Tom,  how  wonder- 
ful it  is  that  he  should  stoop  so  low  as  to  take  notice  of 
such  creatures  as  you  and  me-~to  order  such  blessed  letters 
of  instruction  and  promises  to  be  written  for  our  learning 
and  encouragement,  in  health,  in  sickness,  and  at  death  it- 
self! We,  Tom,  and  all  the  ship’s  company,  are  mak- 
ing the  voyage  of  life,  and  from  the  hour  in  which  we  were 
launched  on  this  troubled  ocean,  we  have  day  after  day, 
run  out  more  and  more  of  our  distance,  and  are  nearer  ev» 
ery  day  to  the  end  of  our  voyage  ; but  the  great  question 
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is,  Have  we  shaped  our  course  by  the  Bible  as  our  Chart? 
Have  we  steered  our  way  by  the  w ord  of  God  as  our  Com- 
pass ? And  have  we  good  reason  to  believe  that  we  shall, 
through  God’s  help,  hold  on,  and  make  a good  landfall  at 
last,  and  so  fetch  into  the  haven  of  eternal  rest  ? This,  Tom, 
is  no  trifling  matter — w hen  the  voyage  is  done,  it  cannot  be 
run  over  again;  whether  it  be  well  ended  or  not,  it  must 
remain  forever  in  the  same  state  in  w liich-it  was  finished ; 
as  the  tree  falls,  so  it  lies ; as  death  leaves  us,  so  judgment 
finds  us  ; and  our  doom  is  fixed ; nor  can  the  price  of  a 
thousand  worlds  alter  it, 

Tom.  Ah,  Harry,  you  was  always  a good  hearted  fellow, 
even  before  you  turned  to  these  religious  ways.  If  I w ere 
as  safe  as  you  are,  I should  be  well  off;  you  are  always 
doing  somebody  or  other  a good  turn  ; no  doubt  hut  you  will 
make  a good  landfall;  but  I fear  the  port  of  heaven  lies 
too  far  to  windward  for  poor  Tom  Brown  ever  to  fetch  it. 

Marry.  Tom,  I am  glad  to  find  you  are  likely  to  weath- 
er one  danger  however,  and  it  is  no  small  one  ; vast  naai- 
bers  have  struck  on  it,  and  been  lost. 

Tc:w.  What  is  that,  Harry  ? I’m  sure  I don’t  know  much 
about  these  dangers,  or  the  way  to  escape  them. 

Harry.  It  is  the  rock  of  vain  confidence,  or  the  thinking 
ourselves  in  the  fair  w'ay  for  heaven,  and  sure  of  making 
the  port,  when  we  are  steering  eight  or  ten  points  broad  of 
the  course.  If  you  were  this  night  to  go  and  ask  twenty  of  the 
greatest  sinners  in  the  ship  w here  they  expected  to  go  when 
they  die,  I make  no  doubt  but  nineteen  of  them  would  say, 
‘ they  hoped  to  be  saved,  and  go  to  heaven,  as  well  as  their 
neighbours.’  Thus,  Tom,  they  rest  in  a false  peace,  and  en- 
courage themselves  in  a vain  confidence  of  doing  well  at  last, 
although  the  word  of  God  says,  ‘ The  wicked  shall  be  turn- 
ed into  hell,  and  all  the  nations  that  forget  God.’  Psalm 
ix.  17.  Now,  Tom,  you  seem  to  think  that  you  have  lived 
very  forgetful  of  God  ; you  know  that  you  have  not  steered 
by  the  Compass  of  his  word,  nor  shaped  your  course  by  the 
Bible  as  your  Chart;  and  I think  you  have  good  sense  e- 
nough  to  know  that  going  on  at  this  rate  is  not  likely  to 
take  you  to  heaven. 

Tom.  You  say  very  true,  Harry.  For  though  my  heart 
is  good  at  the  bottom,  yet  I have  sadly  neglected  ami  often 
scoffed  at  the  Bible ; aud,  indeed,  if  all  the  natipns  that  far- 
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get  God  are  to  be  turned  into  hell,  I am  afraid  things  would 
go  badly  ith  me,  if  I were  to  take  my  departure  to  night 

Harry.  Indeed,  Tom,  I am  afraid  so  : for  here  it  is  said 
by  Christ  himself,  ‘ Except  a man  be  born  again,  he  cannot 
see  the  kingdom  of  heaven. — Except  a man  be  born  of  wa- 
ter and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.’  John  iii.  3,  5,  Now,  Tom,  I think  you  are  not 
born  again  of  the  Spirit ; nay,  I don’t  think  you  see  any 
necessity  for  this  second  birth,  or  even  know  any  thing  a- 
bout  the  matter. 

Tom.  Why,  Harry,  you  are  getting  quite  out  of  my 
depth — I don’t  understand  this;  for  I have  often  wondered 
what  was  meant  by  being  horn  again:  can  you  tell  me, 
Harry  ? For  it  seems  necessary,  that  a man  should  know 
something  about  it,  seeing  it  is  declared  that,  unless  he  is 
born  again  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Harry.  This  point  much  puzzled  me  for  some  time,  till 
our  good  Chaplain  explained  it,  and  made  it  very  clear  to 
my  mind  ; but  I don’t  know  whether  I shall  be  able  to  ex- 
plain it  so  clearly  to  you.  First  of  all,  however,  let  me  set 
you  right  in  another  mistake.  You  talk  about  your  heart 
being  good  at  the  bottom,  and  about  ray  always  having  had 
a good  heart.  This,  Tom,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  world, 
and  (too  much)  of  our  ship  ; but  it  is  not  the  doctrine  of 
the  Bible.  You  and  I did  not  bring  good  hearts  into  the 
world  with  us,  at  least  not  better  than  David’s  w as ; and 
here  in  the  fifty  first  Psalm,  after  having  prayed  the  Lord 
to  pardon  his  sins,  he  says,  in  the  fifth  verse,  ‘ Behold  I was 
shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me.’ 
Do  you  think,  when  we  were  born,  that  we  brought  more 
holy  dispositions,  and  more  heavenly  thoughts  and  tem- 
pers into  the  world  w ith  us  than  David  did  ^ 

Tom.  No,  to  be  sure  not. 

Harry.  Well  then,  instead  of  trying  to  make  excuses  for 
eur  bad  conduct  by  saying,  ‘ Our  hearts  are  good  at  the  bot- 
tom,’ we  should  do  like  David ; that  is,  go  and  confess  the 
worst  of  our  case,  and  dive  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  mis- 
chief, and  say,  ‘ Behold  1 was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin 
did  my  mother  conceive  me.’  Tom,  all  the  sin  and  evil 
which  have  filled,  and  which  do  now  fill  the  world,  all 
springs  out  of  the  evil  of  men’s  hearts.  From  the  hour  of 
our  birth  down  to  the  three  score  years  and  ten,  we  find  our 
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thoughts  and  desires  cleave  to,  and  love,  the  things  of  the 
world,  and  the  ways  which  Ood  has  forbidden  us.  We  ev- 
ery day  offend  against  God’s  holy  law,  by  leaving  undone 
those  things  which  we  ought  to  have  done ; and  by  doing 
those  things  which  we  ought  not  to  have  done.  Nay,  sileh 
is  the  state  of  man’s  heart  by  nature,  that,  when  left  to  itself, 
it  goes  astray  continually  from  God  like  a lost  sheep.  Be- 
fore the  old  world  was  drowned,  we  find  in  Genesis  vi.  5. 
^ That  God  saw  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the 
earth,  and  that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his 
heart  was  only  eril,  and  that  continually.’  Nor  is  the  ac- 
coupt  of  the  present  world  of  people  any  better : for  here 
in  the  fifty  third  psalm,  2d  and  3d  verses,  David  tells  us, 
‘ That  God  looked  down  from  heaven  upon  the  children  of 
men,  to  see  if  there  were  any  that  did  understand,  that  did 
seek  God.’  But,  Tom,  see  here,  what  was  the  case, — 
• Every  one  of  them,  says  this  word  of  God,  every  one  of 
them  is  gone  back ; they  are  altogether  become  filthy : 
there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one.’  And  to  con- 
clude this  matter,  St.  Paul,  a thousand  years  after  Da- 
vid’s time,  when  writing  to  some  who  had  changed  their 
way,  and  were  living  a new  sort  of  life,  says,  ‘ You  uvere 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins ; and  were  by  nature  the  chil- 
dren of  wrath,  even  as  others.’  (Eph.  ii.  1,  3.)  Now,  Tom, 
without  turning  to  many  other  places,  which  I could  easi- 
ly do,  these  which  I have  shown  you  are  sufficient  to  prove 
how  mistaken  you  are,  when  you  think  your  and  my  heart 
are  good  by  nature. 

Tom.  Never  in  all  my  life  did  I think  such  things  as 
these  were  in  the  Bible — Why,  this  is  making  me,  and  all 
the  officers  and  men  on  board,  almost  as  black-hearted  as 
the  devil  himself.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I dont  like  it; 
and  yet  it  certainly  is  in  the  Bible,  and  I am  afraid  too 
much  of  it  is  true. — Well,  this  is  being  in  a sad  plight  in- 
deed ; but  come,  it  never  shall  be  said  that  Tom  Brown 
strikes,  while  his  head  is  above  water.  I’ll  set  to  and  make 
myself  better,  and  be  more  like  you  for  the  time  t®  come, 

Harry.  Did  you  make  yourself  at  first,  Tom  ? Did  you 
come  into  the  world  just  when  and  how  you  pleased .? 

Tom.  No,  how  could  that  be,  man  } 

Harry.  Nor  can  you,  without  God’s  Eel p,  make  yourself 
ever  again  a second  time,  any  more  than  ynu  could  do  it  at 
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ifirst.  Tom,  the  leopard  cannot  change  its  own  spots,  nor 
the  poor  black  Negro  his  skin. — Nor  will  poor  Tom  Brown, 
without  divine  grace,  change  his  heart,  which  by  nature 
‘ is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked.’ 

Tom.  You  are  the  first  man  that  ever  charged  me  with 
having  a deceitful  heart.  Harry,  bad  as  I am,  no  person 
in  the  ship  can  say  that  Tom  Brown  ever  deceived  them. 
No,  I hate  deceit  from  my  very  soul. 

Harry.  I don’t  mean  to  charge  you  with  ever  deceiving 
any  of  your  shipmates  ; I know  you  would  sooner  take  a 
flogging  than  tell  a lie,  or  deceive  any  man.  But,  Tom, 
while  your  heart  scorns  to  deceive  another,  has  it  not,  long 
and  often  deceived  yourself  in  every  thing  concerning  the 
nature  of  religion,  the  nature  of  the  heart,  the  nature  of 
heaven  and  of  happiness,  concerning  the  way  to  procure 
them,  and  the  time  of  setting  about  this  important  business  ^ 
Here  is  the  place,  (Jeremiah  xvii.  9.)  where  it  says,  ‘ The 
heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately  w ieked 
who  can  know  it  r God  tells  us  the  account,  and  then  puts 
the  question,  ‘ Who  can  know  it  ?’  I remember  my  con- 
science  often  smote  me,  and  made  me  say,  ‘ Well,  I am  de- 
termined to  leave  off  these  \vays ; by  and  by  I will  set  a- 
hout  and  think,  and  act,  like  some  of  our  ship’s  company.’ 
But  alas  ! my  heart  only  deceived  me,  when  it  quieted  my 
conscience  with  these  empty  promises  5 for,  from  time  to 
time,  I acted  my  old  sins  over  again ; and  again,  and  again 
I said  to  myself,  I will  do  so  no  more.  My  heart  trusted 
in  its  own  strength,  loved  its  own  ways,  and  always  was 
saying,  ‘ Things  are  good  at  the  bottom.’  Now,  Tom,  can 
you  pretend  to  say  your  heart  has  never  deceived  you  in 
these  things  } Can  you  tell  how  often  and  to  what  length 
it  has  done  so  r If  you  can,  then  answer  the  question  which 
says,  ‘ Who  can  know  it  ?’ 

Tom.  If  this  be  what  you  mean,  or  rather  what  the  Bi- 
ble means,  by  the  heart  being  deceitful,  why,  Harry,  I feel 
it  is  true,  and  the  matter  is  only  becoming  worse  and  worse. 

Harry.  Now,  then,  Tom,  let  us  go  back  to  the  point  we 
left,  about  being  born  again.  This  expression  means  that 
a great  change  must  pass  upon  a man,  upon  every  man,  be- 
fore he  can  possibly  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; it 
is  such  a change  as  none  but  God  can  bring  about,  for  it 
brings  a man  from  desirins:  and  seeking  after  earthly  things. 
No.  LXXXYII.  ^ 
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as  his  greatest  and  most  desirable  objects,  to  desire  and 
seek  after  heaven  and  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  as  the  one 
thing  most  needful ; so  that  it  is  in  fact  as  if  a man's  old 
heart  had  been  taken  nut,  and  a new  one  put  in  its  place, 
and  therefore  this  change  is  sometimes  called  being  born 
again,  or  being  born  of  the  Spirit,  because  the  Spirit  of 
God  brings  the  thing  to  pass.  And  the  reason  is  very  clear 
why  w e must  undergo  this  change  5 God  is  a Holy  God^ 
Christ  is  a Holy  Saviour,  Heaven  is  a holy  place,  the  An- 
gels are  holy,  and  all  those  happy  souls  who  have  died  in 
the  faith  and  love  of  the  Son  of  God  are  th»re  holy  also. 
There,  Tom,  in  heaven,  it  is  the  eternal  delight  of  all  to 
adore  and  praise  him  who  sits  upon  the  throne,  and  it 
is  the  delight  of  God  himself  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  that 
holy,  happy  company.  Now,  Tom,  none  of  our  jovial  fel- 
lows, as  they  are  called,  wmuld  love  such  company,  or  such 
employment  as  this.  Do  you  think  that  the  man  who 
takes  delight  in  drinking,  swearing,  or  any  sinful  plea- 
sure and  practice,  w'oiild  be  comfortable  in  heaven  ? No, 
for  he  would  not  be  able  to  find  one  angel  or  one  soul  who 
would  keep  him  company.  He  would  be  like  a fish  out  of 
Water,  and,  could  he  do  it,  he  would  fly  back  to  his  old 
companions,  and  leave  heaven  to  those  who  loved  such  like 
doings  as  praising  and  adoring  God ; for  you  know  these 
things  do  not  delight  the  soul  of  an  unconverted  man,  that 
is,  of  a man  who  has  not  experienced  that  change,  which  is 
called  being  born  again.  And  therefore  we  are  again 
brought  back  to  the  words  nf  our  Saviour,  ‘ Unless  a man 
be  born  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  5 for  he  is  not  a fit  companion  for  those  that  are 
there,  neither  are  they  such  as  would  please  and  delight  him. 

Tom.  Well,  1 understand  more  about  this  than  I ever 
did  before,  and  I think  it  must  be  as  you  say.  Such  like 
fellows  as  myself  and  many  of  the  crew  would  make  but 
poor  company  for  angels  in  heaven.  But,  Harry,  if  I set 
about,  and  pray  to  God,  and  get  my  heart  made  better,  then 
you  know’  I shall  live  a better  life,  and  1 hope  I shall  at 
last  deserve  to  go  to  heaven,  although  I never  expect  to  do 
so  well  as  David,  or  St.  Paul,  or  our  Chaplain. 

Harry.  If  you  do  pray  sincerely,  and  in  earnest  for  the 
Spirit  of  G od  to  sanctify  your  heart,  you  will  certainly  have 
your  request  granted,  and  then  no  doubt  but  your  thoughts^ 
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your  words  and  actions,  will  be  better,  than  they  were  be- 
fore ; but  still  you  cannot  deserve  heaven,  nor  ever  get  there 
on  account  of  your  own  deeds  and  doings. 

Tom.  Why  now  you  are  getting  me  hard  and  fast  aground 
again ; almost  before  I was  afloat,  and  clear  of  the  last 
ty  point.  At  this  rate  you  will  shut  the  port  of  heaven  a- 
gaiiist  all  the  men  in  the  fleet.  Why!  don’t  you,  Harry, 
expect  that  your  deeds  and  doings  will  get  you  to  heaven  ? 
Don’t  you  think  our  Chaplain  deserves  to  go  to  heaven  for  . 
all  the  good  and  kind  things  he  says  and  does  every  day  ? 

I think  you  are  ahead  of  your  reckoning  now.  There’s 
your  Bible ; now  tell  me,  either  with  or  without  its  assist- 
ance, vvliy  a man’s  good  deeds  and  doings  cannot  deserve 
heaven  after  God  has  changed  his  heart. 

Harry.  Because  these  deeds  are  so  imperfect,  so  mixed 
w ith  sin,  that  even  David  and  St.  Paul,  and  all  the  good 
men  we  read  of  in  the  Bible,  never  thought  of  getting  t9 
heaven  on  account  of  their  deservings. 

Tom,  This  is  very  strange.  Come,  show  me  this  from 
the  Bible,  and  then  tell  me,  why  it  is  that  the  actions  of 
such  men  cannot  get  them  to  heaven. 

Harry.  Well  then,  here  in  Psalm  cxliii.  2,  David,  sensi- 
ble of  the  imperfection  of  his  best  services,  prays  to  the 
Lord,  and  says,  ‘ Enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy  servant : 
for  in  thy  sight  shall  no  man  living  be  justified  that  is  as 
the  Chaplain  explained  it,  ‘ Do  not,  O Lord,  judge  or  try 
me  according  to  my  deserts,  for  then,  neither  myself  nor 
any  man  can  be  cleared  orpardoned.’  And  again  in  Psalm 
cxxx.  o,  he  said,  ‘If  thou.  Lord,  shouldest  mark  iniquity, 
O Lord,  who  shall  stand  And  as  to  the  Prophet  Isaiah, 
when  speaking  of  himself  and  the  very  best  people  of  his 
nation,  he  says,  (Isaiah  Ixiv.  6.)  ‘ We  are  all  as  an  unclean 
thing,  and  all  our  righteousness  are  as  filthy  rags.’  St.  Paul 
was  once  very  conceited,  and  thought  he  had  been  so  strict, 
and  had  got  so  many  good  actions  to  take  him  to  heaven, 
that  he  should  be  sure  of  getting  a good  birth  there.  But, 
Tom,  when  hfe^saw' the  real  value  of  all  his  own  actions, 
then  he  both  thought  and  spake  differently  of  them,  he  no 
longer  boasted  of,  or  trusted  in,  any  thing  that  he  had  done, 
but  he  gave  up  all,  and  gladly  cast  his  soul  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  to  be  saved  by  him,  and  through  what  this 
Saviour  had  done  for  sinners,  here  in  Philippians  iii.  7.  he 
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gays,  ^ What  things  were  gain  to  me,’  that  is,  Tom,  what 
things  he  (St.  Paul)  thought  so  good,  and  trusted  so  much 
to,  once,  ‘ those  t counted  loss  for  Christ.  Yea,  doubtless, 
and  1 count  all  things  butlossfor  the  excellency  of  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord  ; for  whom  I have  suffered 
the  loss  of  all  things,  and  do  count  them  but  dung,  that  I 
may  win  Christ ; and  be  found  in  him,  not  having  mine  own 
righteousness,  which  is  of  the  law , but  that  which  is  through 
the  faith  of  Christ,  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  by 
faith.’  Thus,  Tom,  you  see  that  those  good  men,  who  cer- 
tainly were  better  livers  than  any  among  us,  did  not  expect 
to  get  to  heaven,  because  they  deserved  it.  No,  they  knew 
that  they  had  done  many  things  w hich  they  ought  not  to 
have  done,  and  had  left  undone  much  that  they  ought  to 
have  performed.  And,  moreover,  they  knew  that,  if  they 
had  done  all  which  has  been  commanded,  yet  they  would 
still  have  been  unprofitable  servants  ; and  this  conviction 
fastens  on  every  man,  as  soon  as  his  eyes  are  open,  and  his 
heart  is  softened  hy  the  Spirit  of  God. 

When  a man’s  heart  is  changed,  he,  as  I said  before,  does 
indeed  act  and'think  far  differently  from  what  he  did  before, 
and  he  steers  a far  better  course  ; but  alas  ! Tom,  the  best 
course  that  any  man  ever  steered  towards  heaven  was  but 
a sorry  one.  It  is  with  the  real  Christian  as  it  is  with  a 
man  at  the  helm  ; he  watches  every  motion,  and  sees  every 
coming  up  and  falling  off  of  the  vessel,  w hile  those  between 
decks  are  ignorant  how  , she  goes.  You,  Tom,  are  a good 
helm’s  man,  and  yet  you  know,  that,  with  all  your  care  and 
eyes  about  you,  when  steering  before  a hard  gale  and  hea- 
vy sea,  you  cannot  keep  the  ship  from  yawing  to  starboard 
or  port  of  her  true  course.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  for  a 
little  while,  she  may  run  quietly,  and  ‘ steady  boy,  steady’s’ 
the  word  ; but  in  how  short  a time  she  is  running  broad  a- 
gain  ? Ami  as  soon  as  the  helm  meets  her  one  way,  she  is 
fiying  off  too  much  the  other,  and  sometimes  it  is  as  much 
as  you  can  do  to  prevent  her  broaching  too.  Just  so  it  is, 
when  a man  sets  about  steering  his  heart,  his  thoughts,  his 
words,  and  works,  by  the  .compass  of  God’s  holy  word. 
Me  wishes  all  to  be  what  his  kind  and  gracious  Father  in 
heaven  w ould  have  it.  He  comes  up,  as  it  were,  from  the 
blindness  and  unconcern  of  a sleeper  between  decks;  he 
w’atches  all  that  passes  within  and  w ithout  him,  and  longs 
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that  all  may  go  on  in  a straight  and  even  course  towards 
the  port  of  heaven  ; but  alas  ! he  perceives  many  a thwart- 
ing current.  He  finds  ten  thousand  hindrances  from  the 
world,  the  fiesli,  and  Satan,  which,  like  the  swell  of  a heavy 
sea,  continue  to  follow  him  every  minute,  and  these  make 
his  spiritual  course  very  wide  of  what  it  should  be,  and  of 
what  he  earnestly  desires  it  to  be  ; so  that  he  is  sure  his 
best  performances  are  not,  cannot  be  worth  heaven.  What- 
ever the  unconcerned  and  unconverted  sleeper  below  may 
think,  he  cannot  go  with  his  goodness  in  his  hand,  and  say, 
‘ Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  gates,  and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  ever- 
lasting doors,  and  let  a good  hearted  man  come  in.’  No,  he 
casts  away  all  such  empty  and  presumptuous  trust,  and 
looks  to  God  for  pity  and  pardon  on  some  other  account 
than  that  of  his  own  good  heart  or  good  actions.  He  feels 
what  St.  Paul  felt,  ‘ that,  when  he  would  do  good,  when  he 
would  give  himself  up  wholly  and  continually  to  God,’  evil 
is  still  present  with  him,  and,  like  the  Apostle,  he  sometimes 
groans  under  the  burthen  of  remaining  sin,  and  exclaims, 
‘ O wretched  man  that  I am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the 
body  of  this  death  ?’ 

Tom.  Harry,  I am  satisfied  that  I shall  no  longer  pe  puif- 
ed  up  with  the  pride  and  vanity  of  thinking  my  heart  is 
good.  God  knows  that  things  are  as  you  have  described 
them.  I begin  to  see  and  feel  that  this  pretended  good  heart 
of  mine,  has  all  my  life  been  as  constantly  turning  to  evil, 
as  the  needle  to  the  North  and  South.  /Vnd  if  such  altered 
men  as  you,  and  the  Chaplain,  and  St.  Paul,  can  never  get 
to  heaven  by  your  works,  what  must  become  of  me 

Harry.  You  must  fly  for  shelter  to  him  who  is  able  and 
willing  to  save.  You  must  go  to  Him  to  whom  St.  Paul 
went,  and  in  whose  robe  he  alone  wished  to  be  clothed,  to 
Him  to  whom  our  kind  Chaplain  tells  us  that  he  looks  for 
his  own  salvation,  and  unto  whom  he  so  earnestly  intreats 
us  all  to  go.  He  can,  he  will,  save  to  the  uttermost  all 
who  really  and  truly  seek  his  salvation. 

Tom.  Who  is  it  ? Tell  me,  Harry.  Oh  ! if  I vvere  sure 
he  would  look  favourably  on  me,  I would  go  to  him  though 
a hundred  four-and-twenty  pounders  were  turned  against 
me. 

Harry.  As  to  his  willingness  to  receive  and  to  save  your 
soul,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  if  you  are  but  willing  to  be  sav- 
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ed  by  Him  alone^  as  a lost  sinner.  For,  he  came  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners,  to  seek  and  to  save  them  that  are  lost; 
and  he  invites  all  who  are  burthened  and  heavy  laden  to 
come  unto  him,  and  promises  to  give  them  rest.  You  ask 
who  it  is  ? Why,  man,  it  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  same 
of  whom  our  Chaplain  speaks  in  all  his  sermons  and  his 
conversations  with  us.  Bon’t  you  recollect  how  he  preach- 
ed about  him  last  Sunday,  from  Acts  iv.  12.  ? ‘ Neither  is 
there  salvation  in  any  other;  for  there,  is  none  other  name 
given  under  heaven,  whereby  we  can  be  saved.’  Don’t  you 
recollect  how  he  told  us  that  this  blessed  Saviour  was  the 
Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life,  and  that  no  man  could  come 
to  God  but  by  him  ?’  Why,  Tom,  I thought  it  was  enough 
to  warm  every  heart,  when  he  showed  how  Jesus  Christ 
came  from  heaven,  and  suffered  and  died  in  our  stead,  and 
how  he  now  reigns  in  heaven  to  hear  our  prayers,  and  to 
pardon  our  past  sin, Low  he  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  God 
to  send  down  the  Holy  Spirit  on  purpose  to  change  our 
hearts,  and  to  instruct  and  strengthen,  lead  and  comfort  us 
through  all  our  days  of  health  and  sickness,  through  life, 
and  in  death,  even  until  he  receive  us  unto  his  glory.  Were 
you  asleep,  Tom,  or  did  you  not  hear  what  he  said  ? 

Tom.  I was  not  asleep,  but  I was  worse,  I was  thinking 
about  other  things,  and  neither  heard,  nor  understood  much 
of  what  he  said  ; though  now  you  mention  these  things,  I 
recollect  he  told  us  of  some  such  matters.  But  then,  you 
know,  if  1 had  been  seen  attending  much  to  them,  my  mess- 
mates would  have  laughed  at  me,  and  therefore  I have  gone 
on  from  week  to  week,  disregarding  every  thing  about  my 
soul,  just  as  though  I had  no  soul  at  all. 

Harry.  Ah,  Tom,  I know  w hat  it  is  to  be  carried  down 
that  current.  I was  long  as  negligent  a hearer  as  yourself, 
and  as  much  afraid  of  a laugh  as  any  man  could  be ; but, 
thank  God,  I have,  in  a great  measure,  got  out  of  these 
snares.  Nay,  I can  tell  you,  that  at  the  time  when  I neith- 
er knew  nor  cared  about  my  soul,  or  about  heaven,  or  the 
tender  mercies  of  God  my  Saviour,  the  devil  put  it  into  my 
head  to  think  that  religion  was  a sad,  mopish,  melancholy 
thing,  quite  unfit  for  a lad  of  any  spirit,  and  that  it  was  a 
kind  of  disgrace  to  be  seen  reading  the  Bible,  seeing  as 
how  it  made  a man  look  like  a Methodist. 

Tom,  Why  that’s  just  what  I always  thought ; but  since 
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you  have  beea  talking  to  me,  I feel  convinced  tliat  a man 
should  take  care  of  his  soul,  although  every  person  in  the 
ship  langh  at  him ; for  surely  if  a person  gets  to  heaven  at 
last,  it  will  make  up  for  all  his  sorrows  and  sufterings  in 
this  world. 

Harry.  No  doubt  of  that,  Tom.  But  I perceive  you 
still  think  there  is  something^  sorrowful  and  gloomy  about 
religion.  Now  tell  me  plainly,  Tom,  don’t  you  think  there 
is  something  dull  and  melancholy  in  the  Bible  ? 

Tom.  Yes,  Harry^  Ido;  though,  after  what  you  have 
said  about  its  being  the  word  of  God,  I feel  1 ought  to  re- 
gard  it  very  much  ; yet  I don’t  know  how  it  is,  but  1 think 
1 can  never  delight  in  it  as  you  do. 

Harry.  Weil,  Tom,  I think  otherwise.  I hope  and  trus-t 
the  time  will  soon  come,  when  you  will  read  your  Bible, 
not  as  a boy  reads  his  task  book,  but  with  delight,  with 
prayer  and  with  praise.  No  doubt,  Tom,  when  a man  first 
discovers  his  dangerous  state  as  a poor,  helpless,  undone 
sinner,  he  will  be  concerned.  No  doubt,  when  he  learns 
that  the  wicked  are  to  be  turned  into  hell,  and  all  the  peo- 
ple that  forget  God,  he  will  be  much  perplexed  and  troubled 
about  his  soul,  and  joy  and  peace  be  far  from  him.  1 hope 
you  will  be  led  to  see  more  of  your  need  of  a Saviour,  mors 
of  the  nature  of  heaven,  more  of  the  vileness  of  sin,  more  of 
the  vanity  of  every  thing  this  world  has  to  offer,  1 hope 
you  will  be  led  to  feel  more  of  your  own  weakness  and 
proneness  to  depart  from  the  living  God  ; and  then,  Tom, 
you  will  be  undoubtedly  more  thoughtful  than  you  eves 
were  before,  and  your  heart  may  sometimes  be  east  down 
with  sorrow.  But,  if  you  sincerely  pray  to  God  for  help 
and  instruction,  if  you  do  indeed  set  yourself  to  overcome 
your  sins,  and  live  to  that  Saviour  who  loved  you,  and  gave 
himself  for  you  ; then,  Tom,  you  will  surely  obtain  a por- 
tion of  that  inward  peace  w hich  the  world  can  neither  give 
nor  take  away.  You  will  not  indeed  join  the  drunken, 
noisy,  profane  companions  of  your  past  days ; for  their  en- 
joyments will  no  longer  suit  you.  But  you  will  have  more 
comfort,  and  experience  more  happiness  and  joy,  in  the  so- 
ciety of  Christians,  and  in  reading  the  word  .and  singing 
the  praises  of  God  your  Redeemer,  than  any  of  these  noisy 
men  ever  did,  or  eyer  will,  experience  in  (heir  sinful  mirth. 
Remember,  Tom,  that  you  have  a soul  which  must  be  hap^ 
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py  forever  in  heaven,  or  miserable  for  ever  in  hell.  If, 
therefore,  the  saving  of  your  soul  involved  you  in  wretch- 
edness all  your  life-time,  it  would  be  your  duty  and  wis- 
dom to  encounter  that  wretchedness.  But  this  can  never 
be;  the  ways  of  ‘ Wisdom,’  as  I have  already  reminded 
you,  ‘ are  ways  of  pleasantness.’  Satan  will  tell  you  that 
religion  is  a gloomy  thing.  O,  Tom  ! never  was  any  thing 
more  false  than  such  a report.  For  myself  I can  cay,  I 
have  never  been  so  happy  as  since  I have  learnt  that  ‘ Je- 
sus Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.’  I)o  you 
think,  Tom,  that  my  religion  has  made  me  wretched  ? 

Tom.  No,  Harry,  I am  certain  it  has  not.  To  be  sure 
you  don’t  rant  and  sin  between  decks,  or  dance  and  drink 
in  the  gin-shop,  like  many  others,  but  then  I have  often 
wondered  to  see  how  you  bear  with  cross  and  vexatious 
things;  you  are  always  in  a good  temper;  every  thing 
seems  to  go  smoothly  with  you ; and  though  some  of  our 
foolish  fellows  call  you  a Methodist,  yet  all  the  officers, 
and  most  of  the  crew,  think  and  speak  well  of  you. 

Harry.  I have  great  cause  to  be  thankful  for  the  kind- 
ness I meet  with  from  my  shipmates  and  from  the  officers ; 
but,  Tom,  I have  greater  comforts  than  these.  I have  got 
my  crosses  and  trying  things  to  meet  with  as  well  as  other 
men  ; but  here  is  my  comfort,  God  enables  me  to  bear  them 
much  better  than  I once  did.  Through  the  help  of  God,  I 
have  overcome  the  sins  of  drinking,  and  swearing,  and  dis- 
content, and  1 feel  happy  in  that  station,  and  in  that  lot 
which  his  infinite  wisdom  has  appointed  for  me ; for  he 
has  promised  that  all  things  shall  work  together  for  good 
to  them  that  love  him.  This,  Tom,  was  not  the  case  be- 
fore T learnt  somewhat  of  my  own  heart  from  the  Bible. 
No,  I well  remember  how  my  mind  fretted  against  God, 
and  how  I considered  myself  unjustly  dealt  with  by  him, 
when  his  providence  permitted  me  to  be  pressed  and  torn 
away  from  my  dear  Jane  so  soon  after  our  marriage.  I 
was  long  discontented  with  and  hated  every  thing  and  eve- 
ry body  on  board  a Man  of  War.  Grog,  then,  became  my 
stupifying  friend,  or  rather  my  worst  enemy,  and  it  often 
brought  me  almost  to  the  gang- way  ; thus  I went  on  in  a 
course  most  wretched  and  most  sinful,  until  God  in  mercy 
showed  me  the  state  of  my  heart,  and  the  danger  of  my 
soul,  and  at  length  gave  me  the  comfortable  hope  that  he 
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had  pardoned  my  sins,  and  was  willing  to  receive  me  int© 
his  everlasting  kingdom.  Then,  Tom,  every  thing  put  on 
a different  appearance;  1 saw  I had  many  blessings  and 
comforts  beyond  thousands  of  mankind.  1 blessed  his  ho- 
ly name  for  sending  me  where  I could  hear  the  gospel  of 
his  dear  Son,  and  for  thus  making  the  very  place  I sa 
much  disliked,  the  place  where  my  soul  should  be  brought 
to  seek  its  everlasting  peace.  Since  that  time,  things  have 
gone  on  as  you  said  more  smoothly  than  ever  they  did  be- 
fore ; my  .Tane  has  become  a Christian,  and  though  I can 
but  seldom  see  her,  her  letters  continue  to  instruct  and  com- 
fort me.  Our  greatest  delight  on  earth  would  be  to  dwell 
much  together;  but  the  providence  of  God  sees  ft,  at  pre- 
sent, to  deny  this.  Still  we  encourage  each  other  to  wait 
patiently  his  time ; and  the  Bible  has  taught  both  her  and 
me  to  look  beyond  the  present  life  \yith  hope  and  confi- 
dence, that  after  a few  short  years  we  shall  meet  to  part 
no  more.  We  are  not  the  only  pair  who  are  separated  by 
the  present  state  of  the  times.  War  and  its  evils  are  now 
desolating  many  a country,  separating  many  friends,  and 
filling  the  hearts  of  many  families  with  troubles,  greater, 
Tom,  than  any  of  your’s  or  mine.  But  then,  this  blessed 
Bible,  this  book  which  you  think  is  likely  to  make  a man 
melancholy,  this,  Tom,  informs  us,  and  1 firmly  believe  its 
report,  that  by  and  by,  ‘ Swords  shall  be  beaten  into  plough- 
shares, and  spears  into  pruning-hooks,  that  nation  shall  not 
lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war 
any  more.’  (Isaiah  ii.  4.)  Is  this  melancholy  news  } 

Tom.  Harry,  your  talk  makes  me  feel  I don’t  know  how ; 
I w ish  I w^ere  like  you.  What  a fool  I have  been  to  think 
such  things  about  religion  and  the  Bible  as  have  been  in 
my  mind  i I always  thought,  you  had  the  best  wife  of  any 
man  in  the  ship,  but  yet  I thought  she  would  have  been 
better  without  so  much  religion  ; now'  I perceive  it  is  reli- 
gion which  has  made  her  so  much  better  than  the  others, 
and  you  so  much  happier  than  myself.  1 think  I would 
sail  all  round  the  w orld  for  such  a wife ; but  then,  if  I 
found  one,  she  would  not  be  taken  in  tow  by  such  a wicked 
WTetch  as  Tom  Brown. 

Harry.  Don’t  be  disheartened,  Tom  ; if  you  do  but  seek 
first  and  most  earnestly  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  right- 
eousuess,  all  other  things  will  be  added . unto  you  ; for  m 
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runs  the  promise  of  God  himself.  (Matt.  vi.  33.)  And 
when  you  get  a virtuous,  godly  wife,  many  a shilling  will 
stay  in  your  pocket,  which  now  finds  its  way  out  5 and  ma- 
ny a temptation  will  be  removed,  which  now  presses  hard 
upon  you. 

Tom,  All  this  I believe,  and  the  sooner  it  happens  the 
better ; but,  Harry,  when  is  that  piece  of  joyful  news  to  be 
told  the  world  ? Do  you  expect  to  see  the  day  when  there 
shall  be  no  more  war  ^ 

Harry,  Perhaps  not;  it  is  not  said  when  the  thing  will 
happen,  only  that  it  is  to  come  to  pass.  It  may  be  my  lot 
ere  then  to  fall  in  defence  of  Old  England ; but  this  does 
not  trouble  me.  Others  that  come  after  will  see  and  en- 
joy that  blessed  season,  while  I shall  be  still  mare  blessed 
than  they,  because,  I trust,  I shall  be  with  the  Lord  in 
that  kingdom— 

“ Where  all  the  ship’s  company  meet ; 

Who  sail’d  with  their  Saviour  beneath : 

Where,  shouting,  each  other  they  greet, 

And  triumph  o’er  sorrow  and  death ; 


The  voyage  oflife  then  will  end, 

And  mortal  affliction  be  past; 

The  age  that  in  heaven  we  spend, 

For  ever,  and  ever,  will  last.” 

My  present  chief  concern,  therefore,  is  to  be  found  at  my 
post ; as  a man,  doing  my  duty  to  my  King  and  country ; 
and  as  a Christian,  standing  with  my  lamp  trimmed  and 
my  light  burning,  that,  in  whatever  way  my  Lord  may  call 
me  hence,  I may  be  ready  to  obey  the  summons.  Thus  I 
am  delivered  from  all  distracting  anxiety  about  life,  and 
from  all  fear  and  dread  of  death.  I am  thankful  for  my 
many  mercies  and  comforts,  and  I am  enabled  to  bear  up 
with  tolerable  ease  under  occasional  hardships  and  trials.  ■ 
Therefore,  Tom,  if  you  should  live  to  see  me  fall  in  ac- 
tion, or  in  any  other  way,  never  let  it  be  said  that  religion 
and  the  Bible  unfitted  Harry  Williams  for  doing  his  duty, 
or  made  him  wretched  and  melancholy.  But  here  come 
the  officers  and  boat’s  crew ; be  smart,  and  toss  up  the 
mast,  we  shall  be  off  directly. 
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Old  Things  are  passed  away. 

Let  worldly  minds  the  world  pursue, 

It  has  no  charms  for  me  ; 

Once  I admir’d  its  trifles  too, 

But  grace  has  set  me  free. 

As  by  the  light  of  op’ning  day 
The  stars  are  all  concealed  ; 

So  earthly  pleasures  fade  away, 

When  Jesus  is  reveal’d. 

Creatures  no  more  divide  my  choice, 

I bid  them  all  depart ; 

His  name,  and  love,  and  gracious  voice, 
Have  fix’d  my  roving  heart. 

Now,  Lord,  I would  be  thine  alone. 

And  wholly  live  to  thee; 

But  may  I hope  that  thou  wilt  own 
A worthless  worm  like  me  ? 

Yes  ! though  of  sinners  I’m  the  worst, 

I cannot  doubt  thy  will  ; 

For  if  thou  hadst  not  lov’d  me  first, 

I had  refus’d  thee  still. 


Hear  what  he  has  done  for  my  Soul. 

Sav’d  by  blood,  I live  to  tell 
What  the  love  of  Christ  hath  done  ; 

He  redeem’d  my  soul  from  hell, 

Of  a rebel  made  a son : 

Oh  ! I tremble  still,  to  think 
How  secure  I liv’d  in  sin  ; 

Sporting  on  destruction’s  brink, 

Yet  preserv’d  from  falling  in. 

In  his  own  appointed  hour, 

To  my  heart  the  Saviour  spoke : 

Touch’d  me  by  his  Spirit’s  pow’r. 

And  my  dang’rous  slumber  broke. 

Then  I saw  and  own’d  my  guilt. 

Soon  my  gracious  Lord  reply’d.?, 
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**  Fear  not,  I my  blood  have  spilt, 

‘‘  ’Twas  for  such  as  thee  I dy’d,” 

Shame  and  wonder,  joy  and  love, 

All  at  once  possess’d  ray  heart ; 
Can  I hope  thy  grace  to  prove 
After  acting  such  a part  ? 

Thou  hast  greatly  sinn’d,”  he  said, 
“ But  I freely  all  forgive  ; 

‘‘  I myself  thy  debt  have  paid, 
“Now  I bid  thee  rise  and  live.” 

Come,  my  fellow-sinners,  try  ; 

Jesus’  heart  is  full  of  love  ! 

Oh,  that  you,  as  well  as  f. 

May  his  wondrous  mercy  prove  ! 
He  has  sent  me  to  declare. 

All  is  ready,  all  is  free  : 

Why  should  any  soul  despair. 

When  he  sav’d  a wretch  like  me  ? 


The  Power  of  Grace, 

Since  I have  know  the  Saviour’s  name, 
And  what  for  me  he  bore  ; 

No  more  I toil  for  empty  fanoe, 

I thirst  for  gold  no  more. 

Since  he  has  rank’d  my  worthless  name 
Among  his  favour’d  few  ; 

Let  the  mad  world  who  scoff  at  them, 
Revile  and  hate  me  too. 

O thou,  whose  voice  the  dead  can  redse. 
And  soften  hearts  of  stone, 

And  teach  the  dumb  to  sing  thy  praise. 
This  work  is  all  thine  own. 

Thy  wond’ring  saints  rejoice  to  see 
A wretch  like  me  restor’d  ; 

And  point,  and  say,  *‘How  chang’d  is  he, 
“ Who  once  defy’d  the  Lord  I” 
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ENB  OF  TIME. 


BY  REV.  ISAAC  WATTS,  D.  D. 


The  Word  of  Prophecy  assures  us,  (Rev.  x.  5,6.)  thaf 
there  shall  come  a day  on  which  an  Angel  shall  lift  up  his 
hand  to  heaven,  and  swear  by  him  that  liveth  for  ever  and 
ever,  that  there  shall  “ be  time  no  However  distant 

that  awful  period  may  be,  the  same  language  is,  in  effect, 
daily  addressed  to  thousands  of  our  fellow-mortals.  They 
hear,  and  die.  Death,  as  on  the  wing  of  an  j^ngel,  dies 
from  house  to  house,  proclaiming  to  each  inhabitant  in  turn, 
Time  with  thee  shall  be  no  longer.  Thou  hast  finished 
thine  appointed  course  on  earth — enter  the  eternal  world.” 
Before  this  message  be  delivered  to  us,  it  would  be  wise 
to  ask  ourselves,  “ Are  we  prepared  to  receive  it 

The  end  of  time ! — This  includes  the  end  of  our  earthly 
gains  and  enjoyments.  Now,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust 
of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,  are  variously  indulged. 
But  then  the  miser  is  forced  from  his  gold ; the  lofty  are 
brought  low ; the  drunkard  no  longer  calls  for  his  glass  ; 
the  lewd  no  longer  glory  in  their  shame.  And  is  it  fit,  O, 
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heed  that  your  souls  do  not  live  too  much  on  any  of  the 
satisfactions  of  the  world ; that  your  affections  be  not  set 
upon  them  in  too  high  a degree ; that  you  make  them  not 
your  idols,  lest  you  be  left  helpless  and  miserable ; for 
they  cannot  follow  you  into  the  world  of  souls ; they  are 
the  things  of  time,  and  have  no  place  in  eternity.  “ The 
end  of  all  things  is  at  hand,  therefore  be  ye  sober.”  Be 
ye  moderate  in  every  enjoyment  on  earth,  and  prepare  to 
part  with  all,  when  the  Angel  pronounces  that  “ time  shall 
be  no  longer.”  His  sentence  puts  an  end  to  every  earthly 
joy,  and  every  mortal  hope. 

The  end  of  time ! — Then  closes  the  season  of  conversion. 
We  come  into  the  world  ignorant,  and  are  naturally  prone 
to  sin.  The  image  of  God  is  lost,  and  life  is  the  only  space 
allotted  for  its  recovery.  If  we  die  without  a change,  we 
must  remain  for  ever  unholy.  Oh  ! what  awakening  inqui- 
ries does  the  thought  suggest ! Am  I renewed  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  ? What  are  my  delights,  and  my  desires  } Is  my 
heart  a temple  of  God,  or  the  seat  of  sin  } How  short  the 
term  during  which  these  inquiries  are  to  be  resolved  ! 

The  end  of  lime  ! — -Then  the  means  of  restoring  us  to 
the  enjoyment  of  God  will  be  withdrawn.  We  live  here  as 
in  a state  of  banishment ; we  cannot  behold  him  as  he  is ; 
yet  he  has  not  utterly  forsaken  us.  He  spreads  a table  in 
this  desert ; he  proclaims  himself  merciful,  and  ready  to 
forgive.  He  saith,  “ Now  is  the  accepted  time  ; now  is 
the  day  of  salvation.”  Prophets  and  Apostles,  though  dead, 
yet  speak  to  us.  They  describe  a Mediator  who  gave  him- 
self a ransom  for  us  ; that,  believing  in  him,  “ we  might 
have  life  through  his  name.”  His  ministers  are  still  sent 
as  ambassadors,  beseeching  us  to  be  reconciled  to  God, 
and  assuring  us  that  with  open  arms  he  stands  ready  to  re- 
ceive us.  Shall  we  slight  their  invitations,  and  thus  pour 
contempt  on  their  divine  Master  ? The  loss  will  soon  ap- 
pear to  be  all  our  own,  and  irrecoverable ; for  the  sound  of 
pardon  reaches  not  beyond  the  limits  of  this  world.  Now 
the  blessed  God  comes  to  the  door  of  our  hearts,  as  if  to 
plead  for  admittance  ; he  invites  us  to  return  and  confess 
our  sins,  that  he  may  forgive  them.  Harden  not  your  hearts, 
lest,  when  the  Angel  lifts  up  his  hand  to  announce  the  end 
of  time. 

The  Lord,  himself,  in  vengeance  drest. 

Should  lift  his  haud^  and  swear. 
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You  that  despised  my  promised  rest, 

‘‘  Shall  have  no  portion  there.” 

The  end  of  time  ! — Then  shall  the  sinner’s  heart  give 
up  its  last  hope.  None  are  completely  miserable  before 
death.  Indeed,  the  vilest  men  are  often  the  most  full  of 
mirth.  But  it  will  not  be  always  so ; their  joy  will  be  turn- 
ed into  heaviness.  Imagine  the  Judge  on  his  throne,  call- 
ing you  to  answer  these  inquiries  at  his  bar  : “ What  have 
you  done  with  all  the  time  of  your  life  in  yonder  world  i 
You  spent  there,  some,  twenty;  some,  forty  ; some,  se- 
venty years  ; and  I gave  you  this  time  with  a thousand  op- 
portunities and  means  of  grace  and  salvation.  What  have 
you  done  with  them  all  ? How  many  Ssbbaths  did  I af- 
ford ? How  many  sermons  have  you  heard  ? How  many 
seasons  did  I give  you  for  prayer  and  retirement,  and  con- 
verse with  God  and  your  own  souls  ? Did  you  improve  time 
well  ? Did  you  pray  ? Did  you  converse  with  your  souls, 
and  with  God  ? Or  did  you  suffer  time  to  slide  away  in  a 
thousand  follies,  and  neglect  the  one  thing  needful  ?”  What 
if  your  consciences  should  plead  guilty  ? Who  knows  the 
keenness  of  that  agony  with  which  you  will  cry  out,  “ Oh, 
wretched  man  that  I am ! God  hath  spoken  to  me  by  a 
parent,  by  a minister,  and  by  his  written  word ; I have 
neglected  these,  and  ruined  my  soul !”  Awful  subject ! let 
us  muse  thereon,  while  there  is  yet  a hope  for  mercy. 

Time  shall  end! — How  valuable,  then,  while  it  lasts, 
particularly  to  the  unprepared  ! Every  hour  you  live  is  a 
merciful  respite.  Go  forth  and  meet  your  offended  Sove- 
reign. “ Seek  him  while  he  may  be  found  ; call  upon  him 
while  he  is  near.”  Go  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  plead  his 
righteousness,  his  death,  his  intercession,  and  say,  “ God 
be  merciful  to  me  a sinner.” 

Time  shall  end ! — Oh  ! the  strange  folly  and  madness  of 
those  who  are  afraid  of  the  end  of  time,  whenever  they 
think  of  it ; and  yet  who  know  not  what  to  do  with  their 
time,  as  it  runs  on  daily  and  hourly  ! They  find  not  their 
souls  ready  for  death ; and  yet  they  live,  from  year  to  year, 
without  any  further  preparation  for  dying;  they  waste 
their  hours  of  leisure  in  mere  trifling ; they  lose  their  sea- 
sons of  grace,  their  means  and  opportunities  of  salvation, 
in  a thoughtless  and  shameful  manner,  as  though  they  had 
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no  business  to  employ  them  in ; they  live  as  though  they 
had  nothing  to  do  with  all  their  time,  but  to  eat  and  drink, 
and  be  easy  and  merry.  From  the  rising  to  the  setting 
sun,  you  will  find  them  still  in  pursuit  of  vanities  j they 
waste  God’s  sacred  time,  as  well  as  their  own,  either  in  a 
lazy  or  careless  humour,  or  in  following  after  sin  and  mad- 
ness, while  the  end  of  time  is  hastening  upon  them. 

What  multitudes  are  there  of  the  race  of  Adam  who 
are  ever  complaining  that  they  want  leisure ; and  when 
they  have  a release  from  business,  for  one  day,  they  hardly 
know  what  to  do  with  that  idle  day,  or  how  to  lay  out  one 
of  the  hours  of  it  for  any  valuable  purpose  ! Those,  parti- 
cularly, in  higher  stations,  and  richer  circumstances,  have 
much  of  their  time  at  their  own  disposal ; but,  by  their 
actual  disposal  of  it,  you  plainly  see  they  know  not  what 
it  is  good  for,  nor  what  use  to  make  of  it ; they  are  quite 
at  a loss  to  tell  how  to  get  rid  of  this  tedious  thing  called 
time^  which  lies  daily  as  a burden  on  their  hands.  Indeed, 
if  their  heads  ache,  or  their  faces  grow  pale,  and  a physi- 
cian feel  their  pulse,  or  looks  wishfully  on  their  counte- 
nances, especially  if  he  should  shake  his  head,  or  tell  them 
his  fears  that  they  would  not  hold  out  long,  what  surprise 
of  soul,  what  agonies  seize  them  on  a sudden,  for  fear  of 
the  end  of  time  ! for  they  are  conscious  how  unfit  they  are 
for  eternity;  yet,  when  the  pain  vanishes,  and  they  feel 
health  again,  they  are  as  much  at  a loss  as  ever  what  to  do 
with  the  remnant  of  life. 

0,  the  wretched  ignorance  of  the  children  of  men  that 
are  sent  hither  on  a trial  for  eternity,  and  yet  know  not 
how  to  pass  away  time  ! They  know  not  how^  to  wear  out 
life,  and  get  soon  enough  to  the  end  of  the  day.  They 
doze  their  hours  away,  or  saunter  from  place  to  place, 
wdthout  any  design  or  meaning.  They  inquire  of  every 
one  they  meet,  what  they  shall  do  to  kill  time  ; because 
they  cannot  spend  it  fast  enough,  they  are  perpetually  calling 
in  the  assistance  of  others  to  laugh,  or  sport,  or  trifle  with 
them,  and  to  help  them  off  with  this  dead  weight  of  time ; 
while,  at  the  same  moment,  if  you  do  but  mention  the  end 
of  time,  they  are  dreadfully  afraid  of  coming  near  it.  What 
folly  and  distraction  is  this  ! What  inconsistency  is  found 
in  the  heart  and  practice  of  sinful  men  ! “ The  heart  of 

the  sons  of  men  is  full  of  evil ; madness  is  in  their  heart, 
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while  they  live,  and,  after  that,  they  go  down  to  the  dead.” 
Eccles.  ix.  3. 

O,  that  these  loiterers  would  once  consider  that  time  loi- 
ters not : days  and  hours,  months  and  years,  loiter  not : 
each  of  these  flies  with  swiftest  wings,  and  bears  them 
onward  to  eternity.  If  they  delay  among  toys  and  shadows, 
time  knows  no  delay ; and  they  will  one  day  learn,  by 
bitter  experience,  what  substantial,  important,  and  eternal 
blessings  they  have  lost  by  their  criminal  waste  of  time. 
The  Apostle  Peter  assures  them,  though  they  slumber 
and  sleep  in  a lethargy  of  sin,  so  that  you  cannot  awaken 
them,  yet  “ their  judgment  lingereth  not,  and  their  dam- 
nation slumbereth  not.”  2 Pet.  iii.  3.  The  awful  moment 
is  hastening  upon  them,  which  will  teach  them  terribly  the 
true  value  of  time  ; then  they  would  give  all  the  golden 
pleasures,  and  riches,  and  grandeur,  of  this  world,  to  pur- 
chase one  short  day  more,  or  one  hour  of  time,  wherein 
they  might  repent  and  return  to  God,  and  get  within  the 
reach  of  hope  and  salvation ; but  time,  and  salvation,  and 
hope,  are  all  vanished,  and  out  of  their  rea<"^  for  ever. 

Time  shall  end ! — How  rich  a source  of  reflection  to  a 
thinking  mind  ! Do  I observe  the  declining  day,  and  the 
setting  sun  sinking  into  darkness  ? So  decline  the  days  of 
life,  the  hours  of  labour,  and  the  seasons  of  grace.  0 may 
I finish  my  appointed  work  with  honour,  ere  the  light  be 
fled ! May  I improve  the  shining  hours  of  grace,  ere  the 
shadows  of  the  evening  overtake  me,  and  my  time  of  la- 
bour be  no  more  ! 

Do  I see  the  moon  gliding  along  through  the  midnight 
sky  ? This  planet  also  is  measuring  out  my  life,  and  bring- 
ing the  number  of  my  moments  to  an  end.  May  I be  pre- 
pared to  take  leave  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  bid  adieu  to 
these  visible  heavens,  and  all  their  twinkling  glories  ! 
These  are  all  but  the  measures  of  my  time,  and  hasten  me 
on  towards  eternity. 

Am  I walking  in  a garden,  and  do  I stand  to  observe  the 
slow  motion  of  the  shadow  upon  a dial  there  ? It  passes 
over  the  hour-lines  with  an  imperceptible  progress,  yet  it 
will  touch  the  last  line  of  daylight  shortly  : so  my  hours 
and  my  moments  move  onward  with  a silent  pace,  but  they 
will  arrive  with  certainty  at  their  last  limit,  how  heedless 
soever  I am  of  their  motion,  and  how  thoughtless  soever 
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I may  be  of  the  improvement  of  time,  or  of  the  end  of  it. 

Does  a new  year  commence,  and  the  first  morning  of  it 
dawn  upon  me  ? Let  me  remember  that  the  last  year  was 
finished,  and  is  gone  over  my  head,  in  order  to  make  way 
for  the  present.  I have  one  year  the  less  to  travel  through 
this  world,  and  to  fulfil  the  various  services  of  a travelling 
state  : may  my  diligence  in  duty  be  doubled,  since  the 
number  of  my  appointed  years  is  diminished. 

Do  I find  a new  birth-day  in  my  survey  of  the  calendar, 
the  day  wherein  I entered  upon  the  stage  of  mortality,  and 
was  born  into  this  world  of  sins,  frailties,  and  sorrows,  in 
order  to  my  probation  for  a better  state  ? Blessed  Lord  ! 
how  much  have  I spent  already  of  this  mortal  life,  this 
season  of  my  probation  ; and  how  little  am  I prepared  for 
that  happier  world ; how  unready  for  my  dying  moment ! 
I am  hastening  hourly  to  the  end  of  that  life  which  began 
at  my  nativity.  Am  I born  of  God  ? Have  I begun  the 
life  of  a Christian  ? Am  I prepared  for  that  awful  day 
which  shall  terminate  the  number  of  my  months  on  earth  ? 
Am  I fit  to  be  born  into  the  world  of  spirits,  through  the 
straight  gate  of  death  ? Am  I renewed  in  all  the  powers 
of  nature,  and  made  meet  to  enter  that  unseen  world, 
where  there  shall  be  no  more  of  these  revolutions  of  days 
and  years,  but  where  one  eternal  day  fills  up  all  the  space 
with  divine  pleasure,  or  one  eternal  night  with  long  and 
deplorable  distress  and  darkness  ? 

When  I see  a friend  expiring,  or  the  corpse  of  my 
neighbour  conveyed  to  the  grave,  their  months  and  mi- 
nutes are  all  determined,  and  the  seasons  of  their  trial  are 
finished  for  ever ; they  are  gone  to  their  eternal  home, 
and  the  state  of  their  souls  is  fixed  unchangeably  ! The 
angel  that  has  sworn  their  time  shall  be  no  longer,”  has 
concluded  their  hopes  or  fears;  and,  according  to  the 
rules  of  righteous  judgment,  their  misery  or  happiness  is 
decided  for  eternity.  Take  this  warning,  O my  soul,  and, 
think  of  thine  own  removal. 

Are  we  standing  in  the  church-yard,  paying  the  last  ho- 
nour to  the  relics  of  our  friends  ? What  a number  of  hil- 
locks of  death  appear  around  us  ! What  are  the  tombstones 
but  the  memorials  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town,  to  inform 
us  of  the  period  of  all  their  lives,  and  to  point  out  the  day 
when  it  was  said  to  each  of  them,  Your  time  shall  be  no  lonrf- 
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er  ! O may  I readily  learn  this  important  lesson,  that  my 
turn  is  hastening  too  ! Such  a little  hillock  shall  shortly 
arise  for  me  on  some  unknown  spot  of  ground ; it  shall 
cover  this  flesh  and  these  bones  of  mine  in  darkness,  and 
shall  hide  them  from  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  from  the 
sight  of  man,  till  the  heavens  be  no  more. 

Perhaps  some  surviving  friend  may  engrave  my  name, 
with  the  number  of  my  days,  upon  a plain  stone,  as  a fresh 
monument  of  the  frailty  of  nature,  and  the  end  of  time.  It 
is  possible,  some  friendly  foot  may  now  and  then  visit  the 
place  of  my  repose,  and  some  tender  eye  bedew  the  cold 
memorial  with  a tear : one  or  another  of  old  acquaintances 
may  possibly  attend  there,  to  learn  the  silent  lectures  of 
mortality  from  my  grave-stone  ; and  it  may  be,  he  will  point 
with  his  finger,  and  show  his  companion  the  month  and 
day  of  my  decease.  O that  solemn,  that  awful  day,  which 
shall  finish  my  appointed  time  on  earth,  and  all  the  la- 
bours of  my  hand ! 

Think,  O my  soul,  that,  while  friends  or  strangers  are 
engaged  on  that  spot,  and  reading  the  date  of  thy  depar- 
ture hence,  thou  wilt  be  fixed  under  a decisive  and  un- 
changeable sentence  ; rejoicing  in  the  reward  of  time  well- 
improved,  or  suffering  the  endless  sorrows  that  shall  attend 
the  abuse  of  it,  in  an  unknown  world  of  happiness  or  misery ! 

Time  shall  end ! — What  a reproof  is  here  administered  ! 
The  proper  business  of  life  and  the  solemn  duties  of  reli- 
gion have  been  delayed ; while  we,  under  the  pretence  that 
there  is  time  enough,  have  burdened  ourselves  with  things 
needless  and  unprofitable. 

How  useful  a practice  would  it  be,  to  suppose  ourselves 
often  at  the  end  of  time  ; to  imagine  ourselves  just  under 
the  sound  of  the  Angel’s  voice,  or  at  the  tribunal  of  Christ, 
and  to  call  our  souls  to  a solemn  account  in  what  manner 
we  have  passed  our  time  hitherto ! Give  me  leave  to  en- 
ter into  particulars  a little  : for  generals  do  but  seldom 
convict  the  conscience,  or  affect  the  heart. 

1 . Have  you  not  slumbered  or  squandered  away  too  much 
time  without  any  useful  purpose  or  design  at  all  ? 

How  many  are  there  who,  when  they  have  morning 
hours  on  their  hands,  can  pass  them  away  in  their  beds,  and 
lose  their  time  in  “ a little  more  sleep,  and  a little  more 
slumber  ?”  A few  trifles,  with  breakfast  and  dressing,  wear 
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out  the  morning,  without  God.  And  how  many  afternoons 
and  evening  hours  are  worn  away  in  the  like  sauntering 
idleness,  without  one  half  hour’s  useful  work,  from  the 
dawn  of  the  morning  to  the  hours  of  rest!  Time  is  gone  ; 
and,  as  they  knew  not  what  to  do  with  it  while  it  was  pre- 
sent, so,  now  it  is  past,  they  know  not  what  they  have  done 
with  it;  they  keep  no  account  of  it,  and  are  never  prepar- 
ed to  come  to  a reckoning.  But,  will  the  great  Judge  of  all 
take  this  for  an  answer  to  such  a solemn  inquiry? 

2.  Have  you  not  laid  out  much  more  time  than  was 
needful  in  recreations  and  pleasure  ? Recreations  are  not 
unlawful,  so  far  as  they  are  necessary  and  proper  to  relieve 
the  fatigue  of  the  spirits  when  tired  with  business  or  la- 
bour, and  to  prepare  for  new  employments.  But  have  you 
not  followed  them  without  due  bounds  ? Has  not  some 
of  that  very  time  been  spent  in  them,  which  should  have 
been  laid  out  in  preparing  for  death  and  eternity,  and  in 
seeking  things  of  far  higher  importance  ? 

3.  Have  you  not  wasted  much  time  in  frequenting  clubs, 
in  what  you  call  good  company,  and  in  places  of  public  resort  ? 
Hath  not  the  tavern  or  the  ale-houses  seen  and  known  you 
from  hour  to  hour  for  a whole  evening,  and  that,  some- 
times, before  the  trade  or  labour  of  the  day  should  have 
been  ended  ? And  when  your  Bible  and  your  closet,  or  the 
devotion  of  your  family,  have  sometimes  called  upon  your 
conscience,  have  you  not  turned  the  deaf  ear  to  them  all? 

4.  Have  you  not  made  useless  and  impertinent  visits? 
When  conversation  has  run  low,  even  to  the  dregs,  and 
both  you  and  your  friends  have  been  at  a loss  what  to  say 
next,  and  knew  not  how  to  fill  up  the  time ; yet  the  visit 
must  go  on,  and  time  must  be  wasted.  Sometimes  the 
wind  and  the  weather,  or  what  is  much  worse,  scandal 
on  persons  or  families,  have  come  in  to  your  relief,  that 
there  might  not  be  too  long  silence : but  not  one  word  of 
God  or  goodness  could  find  room  to  enter  in,  and  relieve 
the  dull  hour.  Is  none  of  this  time  to  be  accounted  for  ? 
And  wull  it  sound  well  in  the  ears  of  the  Judge  : “ We  ran 
to  these  silly  topics,  these  slanderous  stories,  because  we 
could  not  tell  what  to  talk  of,  and  knew  not  how  to  spend 
our  time  ?” 

5.  Have  you  not  been  guilty  of  frequent,  and  even  per- 
petual, delays  or  neglects  of  your  proper  necessary  business 
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in  civil  life,  or  in  the  solemn  duties  of  religion,  by  busy- 
ing yourself  in  some  other  needless  thing,  under  this  pre- 
tence, “ There  is  time  enough  yet  ?” 

Have  you  learnt  that  important  and  eternal  rule  of  pru- 
dence, “ Never  delay  till  to-morrow  what  may  be  done  to- 
day ; never  put  off  till  the  next  hour  what  may  be  done  in 
this  Have  you  not  often  proved  your  own  folly  by 
neglecting  present  duty  ? Solomon  tells  us,  (Eccles.  iii. 
1,  7.)  “ There  is  a time  for  every  purpose,  and  every  work 
under  the  sun a proper  time  for  every  lawful  work  of 
nature  and  life ; and  it  is  the  business  and  care  of  a wise 
man  to  do  proper  work  in  proper  time ; but  when  we  have 
let  slip  the  proper  season,  how  often  have  we  been  utter** 
ly  disappointed  ! We  have  sustained  great  evils,  and  some- 
times it  has  so  happened  that  we  could  never  do  that 
work  or  business  at  ail,  because  another  proper  season  for 
it  hath  never  offered : time  hath  been  no  more.  Felix  put 
off  his  discourse  with  Paul,  about  the  faith  of  Christ,  and 
righteousness,  and  judgment  to  come,  to  a more  conve- 
nient time,  which  probably  never  came.  ( A.cts,  xxiv.  25.) 
And  the  word  of  God  teaches  us,  that  if  we  neglect  our 
salvation  in  the  present  day  of  grace,  the  angel  is  ready  to 
swear,  that  “ time  shall  be  no  longer.” 

What  time  may  yet  lie  before  you  for  improvement, 
God  only  knows ; the  remnant  of  your  days  is  with  him, 
and  every  evening  the  number  is  diminished.  Let  not  the 
rising  sun  upbraid  you  with  continued  negligence.  Re- 
member your  former  abuses  of  hours,  and  months,  and 
years,  in  folly  and  sin  ; or  at  best  in  vanity  and  trifling. 
Let  these  thoughts  of  your  past  conduct  impress  your 
heart,  so  as  to  keep  you  ever  vigorous  in  present  duty. 
Since  you  have  been  so  loitering  in  your  Christian  race 
in  times  past,  take  larger  steps  daily ; and  stretch  all  the 
powers  of  your  soul  to  hasten  toward  the  crown,  and  the 
prize.  Hearken  to  the  voice  of  God,  in  his  word,  with 
more  attention  and  desire  to  profit ; pray  to  a long-suffer- 
ing God  with  double  fervency ; cry  aloud,  and  give  him 
no  rest,  till  your  sinful  soul  be  changed  into  penitence,  and 
renewed  to  holiness  ; till  you  have  some  good  evidence  of 
your  sincere  love  to  God,  and  unfeigned  faith  in  his  Son 
Jesus.  Never  be  satisfied  till  you  come  to  a well-grounded 
hope,  through  grace,  that  God  is  your  friend,  your  reconcii- 
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ed  Father ; that,  when  days  and  months  are  no  more,  you 
may  enter  into  the  regions  of  everlasting  light  and  peace. 

Time  shall  end! — Thanks  be  to  God  that  it  is  not  already 
ended ! Let  us  admire  his  compassion  in  warning  us  so 
long.  Every  stroke  of  sickness  warns  us  that  life  is  com- 
ing to  its  period ; every  death  among  our  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances is  a tender  and  painful  admonition,  that  our 
death  also  is  at  hand.  The  end  of  every  week,  and  every 
returning  Sabbath  warns  us ; every  sermon  we  hear  of  the 
shortness  of  time,  and  the  uncertainty  of  life,  is  a fresh 
intimation,  that  the  great  angel  will  shortly  pronounce  a 
period  to  our  time.  How  inexcusable  shall  we  be,  if  we 
turn  the  deaf  ear  to  all  these  warnings  ! 

Alas  ! how  long  did  Jesus,  and  his  mercy,  and  his  Gos- 
pel, wait  on  you,  before  you  began  to  think  of  the  things 
of  your  everlasting  peace  ! And  if  you  are  now  solemnly 
awakened,  yet  how  long  has  he  waited  on  you  with  fresh 
admonitions,  and  with  special  providence,  with  mercies 
and  judgments,  with  promises  and  invitations  of  grace, 
with  threateiiipg  and  words  01  ierrot,  and  with  the  whis= 
pers  and  advices  of  his  own  Spirit,  since  you  began  to  see 
your  danger ! And  after  all,  have  you  yet  sincerely  re- 
pented of  sin  ? Have  you  yet  received  the  offered  grace  ? 
Have  you  given  up  yourself  to  the  Lord,  and  laid  bold  of 
his  salvation  ? “ This  is  the  accepted  time,  this  is  the  day 
of  salvation.  To-day,  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice,  harden  not 
your  hearts.”  It  is  never  said,  Tormonow  is  the  day  of 
grace,  or  to-morrow  is  the  time  of  acceptance;  it  is  the 
present  hour  only  that  is  offered.  Every  day  and  every 
hour  is  a mercy  of  unknown  importance  to  sinful  men. 
It  is  a mercy,  O sinner,  that  you  aw'oke  not  this  morning 
in  hell,  and  that  you  were  not  fixed,  without  remedy,  be- 
yond the  reach  and  hope  of  mercy. 

Time  shall  end  ! — Then  happy  they  who  welcome  the 
event,  because  they  are  prepared  for  it.  They  need  not  be 
afraid  of  the  sentence,  nor  the  oath  of  his  mighty  Angel, 
when  he  lifts  up  bis  hand  to  heaven,  and  swears,  with  a 
loud  voice,  “ There  shall  be  time  no  longer.” 

O blessed  creatures,  who  have  so  happily  improved  the 
time  of  life,  and  day  of  grace,  as  to  obtain  the  restoration 
of  the  image  of  God  in  some  degree  on  their  souls,  and  a 
divine  assurance  of  the  favour  of  God  through  Christ,  fox 
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which  end  time  was  bestowed  upon  them ! They  have 
reviewed  their  follies  with  shame  in  the  land  of  hope ; 
they  have  mourned  and  repented  of  sin,  ere  the  season  of 
repentance  was  past,  and  are  become  new  creatures,  and 
their  lips  and  their  lives  declare  the  divine  change.  They 
have  made  preparations  for  death,  for  which  purpose  life 
and  time  were  given.  Happy  souls,  indeed,  who  have  so 
valued  time,  as  not  to  let  it  run  off  in  trifles ; but  have 
obtained  treasures  more  valuable  than  that  time  which  is 
gone,  even  the  riches  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  the 
hope  of  an  eternal  inheritance  in  glory  ! 

Blessed  souls,  indeed  ! Their  happiness  begins,  when 
the  duration  of  their  mortal  life  is  finished.  Let  us  survey 
this  their  happiness  in  a few  particulars  : 

There  is  no  more  time  for  temptation  and  danger.  When 
once  you  are  got  beyond  the  limits  of  this  visible  world, 
and  all  the  enticing  objects  of  flesh  and  sense,  there  shall 
be  no  more  hazard  of  your  salvation,  no  more  doubting  and 
distressing  fear  about  your  interest  in  your  Father’s  love, 
or  in  the  salvation  of  his  beloved  Son. 

There  is  no  more  time  or  place  for  sin  to  dwell  in  you  ; the 
lease  of  its  habitation  in  your  mortal  body  must  end,  when 
the  body  iiself  falls  into  the  dust ; you  shall  feel  no  more 
its  powerful  and  defiling  operations,  either  in  heart  or  life, 
for  ever. 

The  time  of  conflict  with  your  spiritual  adversaries  is  no 
longer.  There  is  no  more  warfare  betwixt  the  flesh  and  the 
spirit,  no  more  combat  with  the  world  and  the  devil,  who, 
by  a thousand  ways,  have  attempted  to  deceive  you,  and 
to  bear  you  off  from  your  heavenly  hope.  Your  warfare  is 
accomplished ; your  victory  is  complete ; you  are  made 
even  ‘‘  more  than  conquerors,  through  him  that  loved  you.” 
There  is  no  more  time  for  you  to  be  vexed  with  the  so~ 
ciety  of  sinners.  Your  spirit  within  you  shall  be  no  more 
ruffled  and  disquieted  with  the  teasing  conversation  of  the 
wicked  ; nor  shall  you  be  interrupted,  in  your  holy  and 
heavenly  exercises,  by  any  one  of  the  enemies  of  God  and 
his  grace. 

The  time  oijorxx  painful  labours  and  suflerings  is  no  more. 

“ Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord,  for  they  rest 
from  their  labours,”  that  carry  toil  and  fatigue  with  them  j 
there  shall  be  no  more  sorrow  nor  crying  the  springs 
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of  grief  are  for  ever  dried  up ; “ neither  shall  there  be  any 
more  pain,”  in  the  flesh  or  in  the  spirit.  “ God  shall  wipe 
away  all  tears  from  their  eyes,”  and  death  itself  shall  be 
no  more. 

It  is  finished  ! said  our  blessed  Lord  on  the  cross.  It  U 
finished ! may  every  one  of  his  followers  say,  at  the  hour 
of  death,  and  at  the  end  of  time  : “ My  sins  and  follies, 
my  distresses  and  sufferings,  are  finished  for  ever ; and  the 
mighty  Angel  swears  that  the  time  of  these  evils  is  no  longer. 
They  are  vanished,  and  never  shall  return.  O happy  souls, 
who  have  wisely  so  counted  the  short  and  uncertain  num- 
ber of  your  days  on  earth,  as  to  make  an  early  provision 
for  a removal  to  heaven  ! Blessed  are  you  above  all  the 
powers  of  present  thought  and  language ! Days,  and  months, 
and  years,  and  all  these  short  and  painful  periods  of  time, 
shall  be  swallowed  up  in  a long  and  blissful  eternity.  The 
stream  of  time,  which  has  run  between  the  banks  of  this 
mortal  life,  and  borne  you  along  amidst  many  dangerous 
rocks  of  temptation,  fear  and  sorrpw,  shall  launch  you  out 
into  the  ocean  of  pleasures  which  have  no  period  ; those 
felicities  must  be  everlasting  for  duration  has  no  limit 
there : time,  with  ail  its  measures,  is  lost  in  vast  eternity. 
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The  Midnight  Cry,  Mat^.  xxv.  6.  ^ 

Ye  virgin  souls,  arise ! » 

Wkh  all  the  dead  awake ; 

Unto  salvation  wise, 

Oil  in  your  vessels  take : 

Upstarting  at  the  midnight  cry, 

Behold  your  heavenly  bridegroom  nigh. 

He  comes,  he  comes,  to  call 
The  nations  to  his  bar, 

And  take  to  glory  all 
Who  meet  for  glory  are : 

Make  ready  for  your  free  reward ; 

Go  forth  with  joy  to  meet  your  Lord. 

Go,  meet  him  in  the  jky, 

Your  everlasting  friend : 

Your  Head  to  glorify, 

With  all  his  saints  ascend : 

Ye  pure  in  heart,  obtain  the  grace 
To  seej  without  a veil,  his  fac3. 

Rejoice,  in  glorious  hope 
Of  that  great  day  unknown, 

When  you  shall  be  caught  up 
To  stand  before  his  toone : 

Call’d  to  partake  the  marriage  feast, 

And  lean  on  our  Immanuel’s  breast. 

The  everlasting  doors 
Shall  soon  the  saints  receive, 

Above  those  angei  powers 
In  glorious  joy  to  live ; 

Far  from  a world  of  grief  and  sin, 

With  God  eternally  3iut  in. 

Then  let  us  wait  to  hear 
The  trumpet’s  welcome  sound : 

To  see  our  Lord  appear, 

Maty  we  be  watching  found; 

Enrobed  in  righteousness  divine, 

In  which  the  bride  shall  ever  shine. 

Toplady’s  Coll* 
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In  the  winter  of  1805,  a stranger  perished  in  the  snow,  with  a hot* 
tie  of  spirits  at  his  side,  in  the  town  where  the  author  then  resided. 
The  following  pages  were  occasioned  by  that  event. 
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wo  UNTO  THEM  THAT  RISE  UP  EARLY  IN  THE  MORNING,  THAT  THEY 
MAY  FOLLOW  STRONG  DRINK. ISAIAH,  V.  11. 

This  passage  of  the  sacred  volume  calls  our  attention 
to  a subject  which  is  but  rarely  the  theme  of  the  pulpit. 
The  sin  which  the  prophet  here  condemns,  was  not  pecu- 
liar to  his  own  country nien,  nor  to  his  own  time.  Probably 
it  has  never  been  peculiar  to  any  period  or  to  any  people. 
However  this  may  be,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  repre- 
hension and  warning  contained  in  the  passage  are  emi- 
nently applicable  to  our  own  times.  It  is  no  new  event, 
in  this  depraved  world,  that  impiety  should  grow  with  the 
growth  of  prosperity.  The  richest  soil  bears  the  rankest 
weeds.  The  vices  of  men  flourish  most  in  the  midst  of 
fertility  and  plenty.  1 need  not  point  you  back  to  Egypt 
or  Sodom,  in  search  of  facts  to  verify  this  sentiment. 
Open  your  eyes,  and  the  proof  is  before  you ; proof,  that 
is  furnished  from  every  district  and  village  of  our  country ; 
proof  that  can  hardly  fail  to  produce,  in  your  minds,  both 
conviction  and  alarm. 

Shall  I call  your  attention  to  that  decline  of  public  morals 
which,  in  too  many  instances,  is  manifested  in  direct  con- 
tempt of  God,  his  name,  his  Sabbath,  and  his  sacred  word  ? 
Shall  I tell  yow  that  in  this  land  of  light,  and  liberty,  and 
blessings  unexampled,  there  are  such  sins  as  ingratitude, 
pride,  prodigality,  and  blasphemy  ? Such  men  as  openly 
spurn  the  restraints  of  the  Gospel,  and  revile  its  divine 
Author  ? Shall  I mention  the  latitude  of  licentious  presses, 
and  lawless  tongues,  which  sport  with  the  peace  of  the 
living,  and  the  reputation  of  the  dead  ? — or  that  vile  thirst 
for  gain,  which,  in  many  hearts,  has  extinguished  every 
worthy  senbment;  which  has  multiplied  idols  of  gold, 
silver,  and  paper,  has  reduced  fraud  to  system,  and  made 
inigui^y  a trade  ? 
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Such  things  are  deeply  lamented  by  every  man  that 
fears  God,  or  loves  his  country;  and  such  things  are  bold-'- 
ly  condemned,  at  least  by  every  minister  who  is  worthy  of 
his  office.  But  my  present  design  lies  within  narrower 
limits.  I wish  to  withdraw  your  attention  from  every 
other  subject,  and  fix  it  upon  the  single  sin  of  intempe- 
rate drinking  ! 

Like  every  other  practice  which  has  many  friends,  this 
is  often  excused  under  fair  and  smooth  names.  But  its 
proper  “ name  is  Zeyiow.”  It  deserves  not  apology,  but  re- 
probation. It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that,  in  this  country, 
if  in  no  other,  it  has  proved  a greater  foe  to  human  life  and 
happiness,  than  w'ar,  pestilence,  and  famine,  ilcw  many 
that  were  born  with  reason,  has  it  transformed  into  idiots  ! 
How  many  men  of  property  and  usefulness,  has  it  turned 
into  contemptible  drones ! How  many  families  has  it  driven 
from  their  dwellings  to  the  streets  : from  affluence  to  ’n- 
digence  and  wo  ! Still,  like  an  inundation,  it  rises,  it  swells 
around  us.  It  breaks  through  all  restraints  of  authority 
and  decency.  It  sweeps  away  our  young  men  into  in- 
famy and  the  grave.  It  defies  our  laws.  It  threatens  wide 
and  dire  destruction  to  our  morals,  and  to  our  precious 
and  venerable  institutions.  Now  and  then,  you  see  it  con- 
demned in  some  corner  of  a newspaper,  or  hear  some 
solitary  voice  raised  against  it ; while  the  mass  of  our 
citizens,  our  civil  tribunals,  our  churches,  and  many  of 
our  pulpits,  slumber  over  the  horrible  iniquit)n  This  sin 
doubtless  prevails  less  in  some  places  than  in  others; 
but  wherever  it  prevails  at  ally  it  is  alarming.  There  are 
many  whose  fondness  for  strong  drink  is  for  a long  time 
kept  under  such  exact  restraint,  as  scarcely  to  be  per- 
ceived even  by  their  intimate  acquaintance.  Occasion- 
ally, the  appetite  is  indulged;  with  so  much  caution, 
however,  and  so  much  under  the  veil  of  circumstances, 
that,  perhaps  for  years,  no  injury  is  sustained  by  them- 
selves— no  suspicion  excited  in  others.  But,  by  degrees, 
this  lurking  propensity  grows  in  strength.  The  man  rises 
up  earhjy  that  he  may  go  to  his  bottle.  This  holds  the  first 
place  in  his  waking  thoughts.  For  a season  he  is  satisfied; 
perhaps,  with  a morning  dram.  Unsuspecting  of  danger, 
his  relish  increases  by  indulgence;  till,  in  the  emphatical 
language  of  the  prophet,  he  is  given  up  to  follow  strong 
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drink.  With  slow,  but  steady  progress,  the  habit  becomes 
inwrought  into  the  constitution  : the  man  reels  in  the  street, 
is  callous  to  shame  and  remorse ; loses  the  use  of  his  limbs, 
his  tongue,  his  reason-— in  one  word,  he  is  ruined  : — health, 
estate,  character,  body  and  soul,  ruined. 

The  ways  in  which  men  come  to  this  calamitous  state, 
are  various. 

Some  fall  under  the  influence  of  strong  drink  by  using  it 
as  a medicine.  To  remove  some  pain  of  the  stomach,  or 
to  restore  exhausted  strength,  is  their  apology  for  the  first 
stages  of  intemperance.* 

With  others,  the  habit  commences  by  drinking  at  set 
times.  Many,  in  early  or  middle  life,  adopt  the  practice  of 
using  spirits  at  their  meals,  and  before  they  are  aware,  are 
drawn  into  confirmed  drunkenness. 

Others  become  followers  of  strong  drink  hy  frequenting 
places  of  resort  where  they  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  temp- 
tation. There,  by  degrees,  the  warnings  of  conscience  are 
stifled,  and  the  fear  of  God  is  extinguished.  To  shun  the 
reproach  of  fools,  or  to  be  reputed  social  and  liberal,  they 
sacrifice  their  sober  judgment,  resign  themselves  as  vic- 
tims to  worse  than  iron  bondage,  and  part  with  their 
money,  their  credit,  and  their  senses,  as  the  price  of 
their  own  undoing. 

In  short,  it  is  not  merely  upon  absolute  intoxication  that 
our  censure  deservedly  falls ; but  upon  every  excess  in 
drinking,  which  leads  to  this  shameful  vice.  Many,  who 
have  never  been  seen  to  stagger  with  strong  drink,  may 
truly  be  denominated  drunkards  begun. 

Let  us  now  consider  some  of  the  miserable  effects 
which  result  from  intemperate  drinking. 

1.  It  destroys  INDUSTRY.  Our  natures  and  circumstances, 
in  this  world,  render  some  lawful  occupation  essential  to 
our  happiness.  God  had  no  sooner  made  man  than  he  as- 
signed him  a regular  employment.  It  was  among  the  pre- 
cepts which  he  uttered,  in  solemn  majesty,  from  Sinai. 
‘‘  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour.”  The  universal  and  perpetual 


* I have  known  many  men  and  women,  of  excellent  characters 
and  principles,  who  have  been  betrayed  by  occasional  doses  of  f^in  or 
brandy  to  ease  the  cholic,  into  the  love  of  spirituous  liquors,  insomuch 
that  tiiey  have  afterwards  fallen  sacrifices  to  their  fatal  effects.” 

Dr.  Rush’s  Lecture  on  Ardent  Spirits. 
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duty  of  industry  is  taught  in  the  Scriptures  by  many  es« 
press  precepts,  and  by  many  honourable  examples  : but  it 
is  enough  to  say,  its  indispensable  obligation  is  taught  by 
the  example  of  the  Saviour.  The  mischiefs  which  arise  to 
individuals,  and  to  the  community,  from  habits  of  sloth, 
must  be  obvious  to  every  one  who  has  had  his  eyes  open 
on  the  world  around  him.  We  need  not  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon  to  know  that  ‘‘  idleness  will  clothe  a man  in 
rags ; nor  the  inspiration  of  Paul  to  perceive  why  men 
ought,  ‘‘  with  quietness,  to  work,”  if  they  would  eat  their 
own  bread.” 

Now  the  fact  is  unquestionable,  that  drunkenness  and 
idleness  are  kindred  vices.  Where  you  find  either,  you 
commonly  find  both.  The  man  who  becomes  a follower  of 
strong  drink,  becomes,  for  the  same  reason,  a neglecter  of 
all  regular  business.  The  hours  that  should  be  spent  in 
the  field  or  the  shop,  he  loiters  away  in  vain  company. 
His  credit  sinks : — he  is  stamped  for  a ruined  man,  by  all 
his  sober  acquaintance.  Hence  the  sage  advice  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  to  a young  tradesman : “ The  sound  of  your 
hammer  at  five  in  the  morning  or  nine  at  night,  heard  by 
your  creditor,  makes  him  easy  six  months  longer.  But  if 
he  sees  you  at  a billiard-table,  or  hears  your  voice  at  a ta- 
vern, when  you  should  be  at  work,  he  sends  for  his  money 
the  next  day.” 

I 2.  Following  strong  drink  destroys  health.  It  is  the 
more  important  to  be  explicit  on  this  point,  because  many 
contract  a love  of  spirits  by  supposing  their  effects  to  be  sa- 
lutary to  the  constitution.  Plutarch  has  long  been  reputed 
a wise  man.  Let  us  hear  his  opinion  of  intemperance. 
‘‘  Of  all  the  Apollyons,  or  destroyers  of  nerves,  health  and 
life,  this  is  the  greatest;  and  I have  no  doubt  but  it  has 
broken  down  more  constitutions,  brought  on  more  distem- 
pers, and  sent  more  people  to  an  early  grave,  than  all  the 
vices  of  this  bedlam  world  put  together.” 

An  eminent  physician  of  our  country  enumerates  a list 
of  stubborn  diseases  as  the  common  effects  of  spirits,  and 
adds,  “ It  would  take  up  a volume  to  describe  how  much 
other  disorders,  natural  to  the  human  body,  are  increased 
and  complicated  by  them.”  He  cites  the  authority  of  two 
medical  writers,  to  confirm  the  sentiment  that,  even  under 
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the  extreme  heat  of  tropical  climates,  ardent  spirits  always 
diminish  the  strength  of  the  body,  render  it  more  suscepti- 
ble of  disease,  and  unfit  for  any  service  in  which  vigour 
or  activity  is  required.  How  often  do  we  hear  the  remark, 
that,  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  men  were  far  more  athletic 
than  they  are  at  present.  There  can  be  no  room  to  doubt 
that  the  extravagant  modern  use  of  ardent  spirits  has  con- 
tributed much  to  this  degeneracy.  A slow  and  secret  poi- 
son undermines  the  constitution.  Many  young  men  who 
might  have  been  an  honour  to  their  country,  and  a blessing 
to  the  world,  are  lost  to  both.  The  spring  of  life  is  loaded 
vrith  the  decrepitude  of  old  age.* 

3.  Following  strong  drink  produces  poverty?  Time 
has  not  impaired  the  truth  of  these  ancient  maxims  : 
Through  idleness  of  the  hands,  the  house  droppeth 
through.”  “ He  that  followeth  after  vain  persons,  shall 
hdive  poverty  cnough.'^^  Habits  of  sloth  and  intemperance 
are  heavier  taxes  on  a man’s  property  then  all  others.  If 
the  expense  of  strong  drink  was  all,  a tolerable  estate  vvould 
outlast  almost  any  drunkard’s  life  : whereas,  affluence 
often  vanishes  before  intemperance,  and  rags  and  beggary 
follow  after  it.  “ Money,  lost  or  wasted,  may  be  recover- 
ed : not  so  with  wasted  time  : the  loss  is  absolute,  and  no 
other  prodigality  is  so  impoverishing.”  The  drunkard’s 
account  is  commonly  a short  one.  Business  neglected — 
foolish  bargains  contracted — credit  ruined — land,  house 
and  furniture  mortgaged,  and  then  the  sheriff  and  the  pri- 
son stand  ready  to  close  up  the  reckoning.  What  has  been 
said  of  another  vice,  is  emphatically  true  of  this  : “ It 


* “ Drunkenness  destroys  by  retail,  at  all  times,  and  every  where. 
The  poor  wretches,  who  abandon  themselves  to  it,  are  subject  to  fre- 
quent inflammations  of  the  breast,  and  to  pleurisies  which  often  ear- 
ly them  off  in  the  flower  of  their  age.  If  they  sometimes  escape 
ihrougli  these  violent  maladies,  they  sink,  a long  time  before  the  or- 
ilinary  approach  of  old  age,  into  all  its  infirmities.  Their  bodies,  worn 
out  by  exceso,  do  not  concur  w ith  the  operation  of  remedies  ; and-  dis- 
eases of  weakness  resulting  from  this  cause,  are  almost  always  incur- 
able. It  seems  happy  enough  that  society  loses  nothing  in  partingwith 
these  subjects,  who  are  a dishonour  to  it;  and  whose  Brutal  souls  are, 
in  some  measure,  dead,  long  before  their  carcasses.” 

Tissox’s  Causes  of  Popular  Maladies. 
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breakfasts  with  plenty,  dines  with  poverty,  and  sups  with 
infamy  !”* 

4.  Following  strong  drink  impairs  reason.  An  intoxi- 
cated man  is,  for  the  time,  in  a complete  delirium.  He  is 
as  really  bereft  of  reason  as  any  lunatic  on  earth.  If  he 
falls  under  the  power  of  intemperance  as  a habit,  the  un- 
derstanding gradually  becomes  torpid,  the  memory,  and  all 
other  faculties  of  the  mind,  sink  into  a mopish  inactivity, 
till,  at  last,  he  becomes  exactly  that  useless  and  contemp- 
tible creature,  described  in  one  comprehensible  syllable — 
a sot.  Would  it  be  sin  and  folly  for  one  to  destroy  his  own 
lirabs  ? How  much  more  to  destroy  his  reason  ? He  that 
was  born  an  idiot,  or  deprived  of  his  senses  by  sickness  or 
disaster,  is  to  be  pitied.  But  he  that  /res  himself  a.  mad- 
man or  an  idiot,  can  never  be  sufficiently  censured. 

5.  The  habit  of  following  strong  drink  unfits  its  subjects 
for  the  duties  and  comforts  of  social  life.  What  object 
in  nature  is  more  loathsome  and  contemptible  than  a drunk- 
en man  ? Does  he  attempt  to  walk?  See  how  he  stag- 
gers. His  tottering  limbs  scarcely  sustain  their  shamefiil 
load.  Does  he  attempt  to  speak  ? If  his  organs  of  utter- 
ance are  not  suspended,  how  foolish,  obscene  and  impious 
is  his  language ! He  has  “ neither  the  speech  nor  car- 
riage, the  sense  nor  civility,  that  belongs  to  a human  be- 
ing.” He  is  utterly  unfit  for  any  sort  of  company  ; unnt 
to  associate  with  men,  for  they  have  reason ; unfit  to  as- 
sociate w'ith  brutes,  for  as  one  remarks,  the  brutes  are 
what  God  made  them,  but  the  drunkard  is  what  his  owm 
lusts  and  the  devil  have  made  him.”  From  the  dignity  of 
a man,  he  is  reduced  below  the  rank  of  a swine. 

The  poor  maniac,  whose  reason  is  taken  away  by  the 
sovereign  liand  that  gave  it,  finds  a friend  in  every  one  he 


* A man,  who  had  established  a tippling  house,  w as  about  to  erect 
his  sign,  and  requested  his  neighbour’s  advice  what  inscription  to  put 
on  it.  The  man  replied,  I advise  j ou  to  write  on  it,  “ beggars  made 
HERE.”  The  distinguished  American  physician,  befoie  cited,  des- 
cribes, in  nearly  the  following  language,  the  scenes  of  misery  which 
mark  the  track  of  spirituous  liquors.  “ Houses  without  windows,  gar- 
dens without  ^pces,  fields  without  tillage,  barns  without  roofs,  and' 
children  without  principles,  clothing,  morals,  or  manners.”  “ Ardent 
spirits,”  says  he,  “ crowd  the  sheriff’s  docket,  fill  our  jails  wdth  crim- 
inals, our  hospitals  with  patients,  and  our  church-yards  with  prema- 
ture graves.” 
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meets ; and  every  hospitable  door  opens  to  receive  the 
hapless  wanderer,  and  give  him  shelter  from  the  cold  or 
the  inclement  sky.  But  what  decent  famify  does  not  dread 
the  intrusion  of  a senseless,  noisy,  filthy  drunkard  ? Scarce- 
ly is  his  company  to  be  endured,  even  by  his  nearest  friends. 
Intemperance  made  Nabal  “ such  a man  of  Belial  that  one 
could  not  speak  to  him.”  How  rude  was  his  reply  to  the 
civil  request  of  David,  for  a little  food,  to  support  the  com- 
panions of  his  affliction.  Under  the  strong  excitement  of 
circumstances,  David  suffered  the  saint  to  sink  into  the 
soldier,  and  marched,  sword  in  hand,  to  chastise  the  inso- 
lence of  Nabal.  There  was  an  excellent  woman  with  a 
drunken  husband,  and  four  hundred  armed  men  coming  to 
destroy  the  family.  What  could  be  done?  A brute  or  a 
block  was  as  fit  to  give  advice  as  Nabal.  The  resentment 
of  David  was  soon  appeased  by  the  prudence  and  gene- 
rosity of  Abigail.  When  she  returned  home,  not  a word 
could  she  speak  to  her  husband  : — he  was  ‘‘  very  drunken.'’"* 
Next  morning  when  “ the  wine  was  gone  out  of  him,”  she 
told  him  how  narrowly  the  family  had  escaped.  Then  his 
heart  died  within  him,  and  he  became  as  a stone.  Whe- 
ther by  this  shock  of  terror,  or  by  the  general  habit  of  intox- 
ication, we  know  not,  but  the  man  lived  only  ten  days 
afterward,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  one  lamented 
his  death. 

6.  Following  strong  drink  leads  to  many  other  vices. 
Some  of  these  have  already  been  noticed,  especially  idle- 
ness. But  it  is  to  be  added,  that  few  rest  in  mere  idle- 
ness. Both  body  and  mind  must  have  some  employment. 
Hence  the  maxim,  “ When  the  devil  finds  a man  idle,  he 
takes  him  into  his  own  service.” 

Drinking  leads  to  gaming.  Idle  and  intemperate  men 
seldom  know  how  to  kill  time,  without  recourse  to  games 
of  chance.  The  influence  of  these  to  deprave  the  heart, 
destroy  the  morals,  and  waste  the  substance  of  their  vo- 
taries, it  is  needless  to  describe.  Multitudes  have  been 
such  proficients  in  this  school  of  vice,  as  soon  to  become 
knaves,  blockheads,  or  beggars. 

It  leads  to  lying.  When  estate  and  charaflfcr  are  ruin- 
ed, and  conscience  strangled  to  death  in  strong  drink,  no 
regard  to  truth  is  to  be  expected.  In  such  a case,  pro- 
mises are  made  and  broken  without  ceremony;  the  tongue 
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becomes  the  organ  of  imposition  in  business  ; every  prin- 
ciple of  integrity  or  honour  is  laid  out  of  the  question, 
when  there  is  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  the  igno- 
rance, the  credulity  or  the  necessity  of  a fellow  creature. 
This  is  not  all.  From  simple  falsehood  the  transition  is 
easy  to  perjury.  Go  into  our  courts  of  justice,  and  see  at 
how  cheap  a rate  men  of  this  character  are  hired  or  flat- 
tered to  bear  false  witness  ! How  easily  they  sport  with 
the  most  tremendous  obligations  ! How  gravely  they  can 
tell  a lie,  under  oath,  and  that  without  a ‘‘  wry  face  !”  I 
am  serious  on  this  point.  It  has  come  to  that  pass,  that 
any  man,  who  is  willing  to  make  ardent  spirits  the  instru- 
ment of  iniquity,  may  find  witnesses  in  any  cause^  ready  to 
testify  any  thing  that  he  shall  dictate.  Hence,  in  a multi- 
tude of  cases,  the  name  of  the  everlasting  God  is  invoked 
but  in  careless  and  impious  mockery ; and  the  alarming 
sin  of  trifling  with  appeals  to  heaven,  become  so  familiar, 
as  scarcely  to  be  accounted  a crime.* 

It  leads  to  profane  swearing.  The  folly  and  impiety  of 
this  practice  admit  of  no  apology.  No  motive  of  appetite 
or  interest,  no  constitutional  propensity  can  be  pleaded  as 
an  excitement  to  this  vice.  It  is  indeed  such  an  outrage 
on  the  first  principles  of  religion,  reason,  and  decency,  as 
ought  not  to  be  expected  from  any  one  in  the  sober  exer- 
cise of  his  mental  faculties. 

It  leads  to  tale-hearing  and  slander.  To  the  vile  and  vul- 
gar tongues  of  drunkards,  these  are  favourite  employments. 
When  the  little  stock  of  understanding,  which  nature  gave, 
is  drowned  in  intoxication,  they  have  still  one  precious  at- 
tribute of  human  nature  left  to  distinguish  them  from  irra- 
tional animals.  Dogs  can  bark,  and  mules  can  bray,  but 
men  only  can  laugh.  In  these  noisy  circles,  however,  there 
is  often  more  of  malignity  than  levity.  Here  the  characters 
of  the  absent  are  held  up  to  reproach.  Here  religion 
is  denounced  a priest-craft ; and  its  professors  and  minis- 
ters stigmatized  as  weak  bigots,  or  designing  knaves.  One 
who  has  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs  and  senses,  may  have 
wisdom  enough  left  to  say  all  this,  and  yet  say  nothing 
new.  Th^pime  things  were,  probably,  said  by  some  of 
Lot’s  neigfflours  *,  and  twenty  eight  centuries  ago,  the 

* Sir  William  Temple  says,  that,  in  Spain,  no  man  could,  formel^ 
ly,  be  admitted  to  testify  in  a court,  who  had  once  been  convicted  of 
drunkenness.  Q2 
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great  and  good  king  David  was  the  “ drunkard’s  song.” 

It  leads  to  contention.  The  slothful  servant,  described 
by  our  Saviour,  began  to  “ smite  his  fellow  servants,”  at 
the  same  time  that  he  began  “to  eat  and  drink  with  the 
drunken.”  Three  fourths  of  all  the  vulgar  quarrels  which 
happen,  proceed  from  ardent  spirits.  “ Wine  is  a mock- 
er, strong  drink  is  raging.  Who  hath  wo  ? who  hath  sor- 
row ? who  hath  contentions  ? who  hath  babbling  ? who 
hath  wounds  without  cause  ? who  hath  redness  of  eyes  ? 
They  that  tarry  long  at  the  wine.”  How  often  do  men 
meet  in  good  humour,  then  drink  to  excess,  talk  nonsense, 
fancy  themselves  insulted,  take  fire  within,  blaze  at  the 
mouth,  rave,  threaten,  come  to  blows ; and  then  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  law  must  be  prostituted  to  settle  a quarrel  of 
fools.  Long  ago,  Seneca  spake  of  those  who  “ let  in  a 
thief  at  the  mouth  to  steal  away  the  brains.”  In  such  a 
case,  the  stupidity  of  a brute  is  often  united  with  the  fury 
of  a demoniac.  Nay,  the  man  possessed  among  the  tombs 
was  comparatively  harmless  : he  hurt  only  himself.  But 
how  often  does  the  drunken  revel  end  in  the  cry  of  mur- 
der ? How  often  does  the  hand  of  the  intoxicated  man, 

— •“  In  one  rash  hour, 

“ Perform  a deed  that  haunts  him  to  the  grave.”* 

7.  Following  strong  drink  extinguishes  the  best 
SENSIBILITIES  OF  THE  HUMAN  HEART.  Did  the  proper 
limits  of  the  subject  allow  a minute  illustration  of  this  point, 
I would  offer  myself  an  advocate  for  the  poor  brutes.  I 
would  plead  the  cause  of  the  faithful  horse,  and  ox,  so  of- 
ten worn  out  with  starving  and  stripes  ; and  subjected  to 
intolerable  hardships  from  drunken  masters. 

But  in  other  respects  the  followers  of  strong  drink  are 
guilty  of  more  aggravated  cruelty.  Will  these  men  say, 
If  we  suffer  for  our  own  indiscretion,  it  is  nothing  to  oth- 
ei's  ? Is  it  nothing,  to  cast  yourselves  as  useless  drones 

* Judge  Rush,  in  a charge  to  a Grand  Jury  of  Pennsylvania,  says  : 
“ I declare  in  this  public  manner,  and  with  the  most  solemn  regard 
t 'y  truth,  that  I do  not  recollect  an  instance,  since  in^eing  concern- 
ed in  the  administration  of  justice,  of  a single  person  Wing  put  on  big 
trial  for  man-slaughter,  which  did  not  originate  in  drunkenness  ; and 
h !t  few  instances  of  tritds'  for  murder,  where  the  crime  did  not  spring 
ft  oin  the  same  unhappy  cause.*' 
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and  burdens  on  the  community  ? Nothing  to  reduce  them 
to  the  painful  alternative  of  seeing  you  starve,  or  feeding 
you  with  the  hand  of  charity  ? Nothing,  to  blast  the  hopes 
of  your  dearest  friends?  Ye  whose  hearts  are  not  past 
feeling,  let  me  point  you  to  the  flowing  tears  of  an  aged 
father  and  mother,  whose  gray  hairs  are  brought  down 
with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  Once  they  hailed  the  birth  of 
a promising  son.  They  nursed  him  in  the  cradle  of  infan- 
cy. They  watched  over  the  pillow  of  sickness.  Their  af- 
fections grew,  with  his  growing  years,  and  anticipated  the 
time  when  he  should  become  the  solace  of  their  declin- 
ing days,  and  a blessing  to  the  world.  Now  he  is  a follow- 
er of  strong  drink.  At  midnight,  corroding  care  preys  on 
their  hearts  : their  slumbers  are  invaded  by  the  distressing 
inquiry.  Where  is  our  son  ? He  that  was  the  hope  of  our 
helpless  years,  sports  with  our  admonitions,  our  prayers, 
our  tears,  our  entreaties,  and  is  a companion  of  riotous  men. 

Or  will  you  attend  me  to  the  solitary  cottage,  which  in- 
temperance has  made  the  abode  of  wretchedness.  Scarce- 
ly does  its  tattered  covering  afford  a shelter  from  the  cold 
wind  and  the  drenching  rain.  See  an  amiable  woman, 
bred,  perhaps,  in  ease  and  prosperity,  now  destitute  of 
every/ earthly  comfort.  The  bloom  of  her  face  is  succeed- 
ed by  premature  wrinkles ; and  the  countenance  that  once 
beamed  with  joy,  has  become  meagre  and  pale  with  suffer- 
ing. Helpless,  friendless,  there  she  sits,  the  victim  of  grief. 
Her  poor  children  around  her,  naked,  shivering,  starving, 
cry  for  bread.  He  that  solemnly  covenanted  to  provide 
for  her  in  sickness,  and  in  health,  leaves  his  family  to  want 
and  wo ; breaks  from  all  the  duties  and  endearments  of 
home,  to  gratify  a vile  appetite.  Behold  the  husband,  the 
father,  returning  from  the  tavern  or  grog-shop,  a stammer- 
ing, reeling  drunkard ! His  stomach  heaves  : his  tongue 
curses  and  threatens  : what  deed  of  violence  is  he  not  lia- 
ble to  commit ! Oh,  the  pangs  of  his  heart-broken  wife, 
and  affrighted  children  ! Is  this  a fiction  ? Would  to  God 
it  were.  But  how  many  wretched  mothers,  with  their 
lielpless  offspring,  even  in  this  land  of  plenty,  are  left  to 
drag  out  a life  of  suffering ; while  the  men  designated  by 
God  and  nature,  to  be  their  friends  and  guardians,  are  wast- 
ing their  substance  in  rioting  and  drunkenness  1 
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8.  Followingstrong  drink  produces  a MISERABLE  death. 
In  the  first  place,  it  renders  men  totally  unprepared  for 
that  hour.  It  implies  the  neglect  of  religious  duties.  If 
any  one  requires  proof  of  this,  let  him  only  attempt  to  con- 
ceive of  a man  staggering  home  at  midnight,  and  under- 
taking to  pray  with  his  family,  or  to  retire  for  secret  devo- 
tion. The  thing  would  be  manifestly  absurd  : it  would  be 
grossly  impious.  How  certainly  must  the  company  and 
habits  of  such  a man  stupify  the  conscience,  and  exclude 
serious  reflection  from  the  mind  ! This  is  not  all.  Dur- 
ing actual  intoxication  he  is  as  really  incapable  of  repen- 
tance, or  any  other  religious  exercise,  as  a brute  or  a stone  ; 
and  therefore  is  utterly  unfit  to  die.  Let  this  be  remember- 
ed while  it  is  added  : he  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  die,  and 
to  die  suddenly.  You  have  seen,  that  he  is  more  liable  to 
fatal  diseases  than  sober  men.  He  is  also  more  liable  to 
fatal  disasters.  Recollect  what  befel  Benhadad,  when  he 
was  drinking  himself  drunk  in  his  tent.  Recollect  what 
happened  to  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  nobles,  when  they 
were  intoxicated.  And  within  your  own  acquaintance, 
what  numbers  have  been  instantly  killed  by  falls  : how 
many  burnt  to  death,  frozen,  shot,  or  drowned,  in  a fit  of 
drunkenness. 

There  is  solemn  meaning  in  the  caution  ; “ Take  heed, 
Jest  at  any  time,  your  hearts  be  overcharged  with  surfeit- 
ing and  drunkenness,  and  so  that  day  come  upon  you  un- 
awares.” 

It  may  be  thought  that  I have  entered  upon  the  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  with  zeal  disproportioned  to  its  impor- 
tance. But  convinced  as  I am  that  the  extravagant  use  of 
ardent  spirits  is  a prevailing  sin  of  our  day,  I have  deemed 
it  my  duty,  as  a religious  teacher,  to  employ  my  feeble 
voice  against  a custom  so  fatal  to  the  morals,  the  lives,  and 
the  souls  of  my  fellow  men,  and  so  threatening  to  the  wel- 
fare of  my  native  country.  The  more  this  subject  is  con- 
sidered, the  more  alarming  does  it  appear.*  The  cry  of 

* A report  from  the  national  treasury,  in  the  year  1805,  states  that 
duties  actually  accrued  to  government  on  7,641,207  gallons  of  foreign 
spirits  ; and  2,604,611  gallons  of  wine.  The  duties  arising  from  this 
single  source,  amounted  to 3,026,696  dollars  and  60  cents.  If  this  sum 
had  been  exacted  in  the  form  of  a direct  tax,  it  would,  doubtless,  have 
excited  many  murmurs.  It  will  be  perceived,  that  this  statementdoes 
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our  intemperance  has  gone  up  to  heaven.  Probably  this 
infant  country  has  already  reached  a maturity  in  this 
shameful  vice,  which  is  without  a parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Probably  no  other  nation,  ancient  or  mo- 
dern, in  proportion  to  its  whole  population,  ever  had  so 
many  male  and  female  drunkards  as  this.  Certainly,  in  no 
other,  have  the  means  of  intoxication  been  procured  with 
so  much  facility,  and  used  with  so  little  restraint,  by  all 
sorts  of  people. 

What  then  shall  be  done  ? Shall  men  of  reflection  sit 
still,  and  see  a mortal  disease  preying  on  the  vitals  of  com- 
munity, without  using  any  efforts  to  provide  a remedy  ? 
The  existence  of  the  evil  cannot  be  denied.  Shall  it  be 
thought  already  too  inveterate  to  admit  the  hope  of  refor- 
mation ? Then  our  ruin  is  inevitable.  It  requires  no  su- 
pernatural penetration  to  see,  that  without  a thorough  re- 
formation^ the  day  of  our  calamity  is  at  hand. 

, My  brethren,  from  one  who  is  by  office  a public  re- 
prover, no  apology  can  be  expected  for  plain  dealing, 
when  he  is  called  to  bear  testimony  against  prevailing 
wickedness.  If,  in  such  a case,  it  is  painful  to  speak,  it  is, 
for  the  same  reason,  criminal  to  be  silent.  “ Son  of  man, 
I have  made  thee  a watchman  unto  the  house  of  Israel : 
therefore  hear  the  word  at  my  mouth,  and  give  them  warn- 
ing from  me.”  Let  me  hope,  then,  that  this  subject  will 
be  deemed  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  by  several 
distinct  classes  of  people.  " 

1.  It  claims  the  attention  of  those  who  are,  by  occupa- 
tion, retailers  of  ardent  spirits.  It  is  readily  admitted,  that 
in  this  employment,  it  may  sometimes  be  difficult  to  do 
that  which  is  exactly  right.  But  it  is,  doubtless,  possible 
to  sell  spirits,  without  holding  out  a temptation  to  tippling. 

not  include  the  immense  quantities’of  domestic  spirits,  which  are  made 
from  grain  and  other  materials.  The  number  of  distilleries,  when  they 
were  registered  by  public  authority,  if  I mistake  not,  was  about  thirty 
thousand;  and  their  increase  since  that  time,  has  surpassed  all  con- 
jecture. At  a moderate  computation,  the  spirits  consumed  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  every  year,  would  load  100,000  wagons,  which,  in  com- 
pact order,  would  extend  more  than  a thousand  miles ; and  the  an- 
nual expense  of  this  strong  drink,  to  the  people,  if  it  were  paid  in  sil- 
ver, would  exceed  600  tons  of  dollars  ! VVhere  will  these  things  end  ? 

If  the  inhabitants  of  this  land  must  fay  for  a flood  of  ardent  spirifs 
from  year  to  year,  and  what  is  worse,  if  they  must  drink  it,  what  are 
our  prospects  1 
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Whatever  profit  or  credit  may  be  thought  to  arise  from  this, 
it  can  be  no  equivalent  for  doing  a thing  that  is  wrong  in 
itself,  and  forbidden  by  the  laws.  The  word  of  God  says, 
“■Wo  unto  him  that  giveth  his  neighbour  drink ; that  put- 
test  thy  bottle  to  him,  and  makest  him  drunken  also.’’ 
Men  are  ingenious  enough  to  find  incentives  to  vice,  with- 
out the  aid  of  others,  to  present  them  in  the  most  alluring 
forms.  Those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  business  of  selling 
spirits  in  small  quantities,  are  in  a sense  entrusted  with 
the  morals  and  lives  of  their  fellow  men.  Their  situation 
is  highly  responsible.  They  ought  to  be  men  of  strict  in- 
tegrity. In  all  civilized  society,  there  must  be  houses  of 
entertainment  for  strangers,  and  for  the  accommodation 
of  men  who  meet  on  necessary  business.  But  when  ta- 
verns are  made  places  of  resort  for  purposes  of  idleness 
and  vice,  they  are  perverted  from  the  proper  end  of  their 
institution,  and  become  a public  nuisance.  It  has  been 
supposed,  that  a multiplicity  of  taverns  “ is  an  evil  insepa- 
rably attendant  on  republican  governments.’’  Probably 
no  country  has  exhibited  so  striking  a proof  of  this  as  our 
own.  In  some  parts  of  i't,  certainly,  the  evil  has  become 
so  flagrant,  that  it  ought  to  awaken  the  deep  solicitude  of 
all  sober  men.* 

2.  The  subject  claims  the  attention  of  magistrates^  and 
of  all  who  are  concerned  in  executing  the  laws.  Do  these 
laws  regulate  the  selling  of  spirits  ? Do  they  forbid  drunk- 

*In  the  city  of  New-York,  alone,  seventeen  hundred  tavern  licen- 
ces were  granted  for  the  year  1808.  The  Committee  of  the  Humane 
Society,  after  investigating  the  subject,  remark,  in  an  excellent  ad- 
dress to  the  public,  “ These  petty  taverns  exhibit  perpetual  scenes  of 
riot  and  disorder.  Hence  law-suits  and  criminal  prosecution.  Hence 
that  day  which  the  religion  and  laws  of  the  country  have  set  apart 
for  the  public  worship  of  God  is  openly  profaned.  Supposing  that  the 
city  contains  14,000  families,  v/hich  is  a probable  calculation,  it  will 
appear  that  one  seventh  of  its  inhabitants  is  maintained  by  selling  poi- 
son to  the  rest.”  Concerning  the  same  sort  of  places  for  vending 
spic'its  inPennsylvania,  one  of  the  chief  magistrates  remarks,  “ These 
are  the  polluted  fountains  that  send  forth  constant  streams  to  corrupt 
and  demoralize  the  people.  Here  our  youth,  the  growing  hopes  of 
our  country,  are  initiated  in  all  the  mysteries  of  iniquity,  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  those  destructive  habits  that  never  forsake  them.  Here 
they  are  taught  to  practise  the  dialect  of  infernal  spirits,  and  to 
rival  the  very  demons  in  the  use  of  profane  and  blasphemous  ex- 
pressions.” 
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enness,  and  point  out  how  it  shall  be  punished  ? Why  is  it 
hot  punished  ? Shall  these  laws  sleep  in  the  statute  book  ? 
Shall  it  be  said  that  they  cannot  be  executed  ? They  can 
be  executed.  They  must  be  executed,  or  by  an  immutable 
law  of  Providence,  our  country  is  doomed  to  ruin.  Social 
blessings  cannot  long  be  the  portion  of  any  people  among 
whom  the  first  principles  of  morality  cease  to  be  regarded. 
Vain  and  visionary  are  all  those  theories  which  promise 
men  liberty  or  happiness,  while  they  are  slaves  to  vice. 
To  the  people  of  the  United  States,  especially,  the  voice 
of  experience  speaks,  on  this  subject,  with  alarming  au- 
thority. Where  are  our  sister  republics,  of  ancient  and  of 
modern  days  ? They  have  all  perished  by  one  fatal  dis- 
ease, the  moral  corruption  of  their  citizens.  Ours  is  the 
only  popular  government  that  exists  on  the  globe.  Do  yoti 
imagine  that  our  safety  is  suspended  on  the  intervention  of 
miracles  ^ Do  you  hope  that  the  stated  course  of  human 
events  will  be  inverted  for  our  preservation  ? Be  not  de- 
ceived. We  are  rushing  into  the  same  gulf  of  licentious- 
ness where  other  free  governments  have  expired.  Already 
the  symptoms  of  approaching  death  are  upon  us.  Vice  lifts 
its  head  without  shame  or  fear,  and  bids  defiance  to  con- 
trol. Already  the  laws  which  were  provided  in  better 
days,  to  guard  the  vital  interests  of  the  community,  we  are 
gravely  told,  cannot  be  executed ! Our  executive  officers 
shrink  from  their  high  trust,  as  guardians  of  the  public 
welfare,  and  yield  to  the  prevalence  of  iniquities  which 
they  have  not  fortitude  to  withstand.  You  know  that  this 
is  the  language  of  truth  and  fact.  To  draw  examples  only 
from  the  subject  before  us  : you  see  men  guilty  of  actual 
drunkenness  from  year  to  year,  till  their  families  are  un- 
done, and  themselves  stripped  of  property,  reputation, 
and  reason ; while  the  swmrd  of  civil  authority  has  almost 
ceased  to  be  any  terror  to  such  evil  doers.  Where  is  the 
stern  virtue  of  our  forefathers,  whose  frown  was  so  effica- 
cious to  suppress  vice  ! Where  are  those  venerable  ma- 
gistrates, whose  purity  in  principle,  and  decision  in  action, 
gave  dignity  to  office,  and  energy  to  the  law^s  ! 

These  suns  are  set ! 

“ O ! rise,  some  other  such,  or  all  that’s  past 

“ Is  empty  talk  of  old  achievements,  and 

“ Despair  of  new.” 
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If  the  public  sentiment  cannot  be  awakened  to  perceive 
that  much  greater  fidelity  is  indispensable,  in  executing 
the  laws,  against  the  abuse  of  ardent  spirits,  what  shall 
counteract  its  increasing,  fatal  influence,  to  prostrate  the 
morals  of  the  land  ! 

3.  The  subject  claims  the  attention  o^ parents.  It  is  an 
office  of  natural  affection,  to  save  from  danger,  if  possible, 
those  whom  you  love.  This  care  is  especially  confided 
to  you,  as  it  respects  your  own  families  : and  you  have 
now  seen  an  urgent  occasion  for  its  exercise.  If  you  can 
preserve  your  sons  from  becoming  victims  of  strong  drink, 
you  will  do  them  and  the  world  an  infinite  kindness.  This 
duty  is  worthy  of  all  your  watchfulness,  and  all  your  wis- 
dom. You  cannot  engage  in  it  too  soon,  nor  persevere  in 
it  too  steadily.  As  you  regard  the  temporal  and  eternal 
welfare  of  your  immortal  offspring,  restrain  them  from  min- 
gling with  vile  associates,  and  visiting  places  of  dangerous 
resort.  From  their  tenderest  years  let  them  be  impressed 
with  an  habitual  abhorrence  of  drunkenness.  But  remem- 
ber that  the  best  counsels  will  avail  nothing,  unless  enforced 
by  a proper  example.  If  you  have  been  in  the  free  use  of 
spirits  at  home  and  abroad,  be  it  your  first  concern  to  reform 
yourselves.  Say  not,  that  in  this  practice  you  mean  no  harm. 
Can  you  seriously  offer  this  apology  for  an  example,  which, 
you  must  know  may  tempt  your  children  to  ruin,  and  ri- 
pen them  for  an  early  grave  ? Say  not,  that  you  drink  no 
more  than  is  for  your  comfort,  and  are  resolved  to  restrain 
yourselves  within  the  bounds  of  temperance.  Perhaps  you 
will.  But  should  it  be  so,  are  you  certain  that  the  same 
limits  will  restrain  the  next  generation  ? As  well  you  may 
expect  the  torrent,  foaming  down  the  precipice,  to  stop  in 
its  course. 

I Is  it  really  so,  that  a man  in  sound  health,  and  in  fair 
weather,  cannot  live  from  morning  to  night,  or  cannot  go 
a mile  and  go  home  again,  without  drinking  spirits  ! Your 
fathers  could  do  such  things : and  men  did  even  breathe, 
and  walk,  and  labour  too,  before  ardent  spirits  were  made. 
It  is  freely  admitted,  that  they  are  useful  in  certain  cases, 
especially  in  exposure  to  extreme  changes  or  fatigue,  or 
in  the  decline  of  age.  Solomon  allows  strong  drink  “ to 
him  that  is  ready  to  perish.”  But  in  common  casesj  if  you 
have  adopted  the  opinion  that  it  is  for  your  comfort,  ask 
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any  sound  physician,  and  I am  sure  he  will  tell  you,  that 
you.  ‘‘sin  against  your  own  life.” 

4.  This  subject  claims  the  attention  of  all  reflecting  men, 
whose  employment  or  reputation  in  community  affords  the 
means  of  doing  good.  In  this  class,  may  I not  be  allow- 
ed to  address  physicians,  as  holding  an  important  rank  ? 
As  guardians  of  our  health,  their  profession  is  highly  res- 
pectable ; and  on  a subject  like  this,  gives  them  a special 
influence  over  public  opinion.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to 
describe  the  various  methods  in  which  that  influence 
may  be  employed  to  discourage  or  promote  intemperance  : 
and  every  benevolent  man  must  see  reasons  enough  why 
it  should  be  properly  employed.* 

May  I not  especially  hope,  that  the  subject  of  this  dis- 
course will  be  solemnly  regarded  by  all  professors  of  reli- 
gion ? If  its  importance  must  be  admitted  by  those  who  ac- 
knowledge the  obligations  of  conscience,  and  common  de- 
cency, how  much  more  by  those  who  profess  to  feel  the 
sacred  obligations  of  piety.  Brethren,  can  you  see  with- 
out concern,  the  awful  degeneracy  of  morals  around  you  ? 
Can  you  look  forward  to  the  consequences  of  these  things 
without  deep  solicitude  ? Dare  you,  by  your  own  example, 
contribute  to  increase  the  flood  of  licentiousness  which 
threatens  to  overwhelm  the  land  ? “ The  time  is  come, 
that  judgment  must  begin  at  the  house  of  God.”  Vain 
are  statutes  and  sermons  against  tipp^.ing,  while  it  re- 
ceives countenance  from  the  practice  of  sober  and  respec- 
table men,  and  while  even  members  of  Christian  churches 
betray,  in  many  instances,  a shameful  fondness  for  ardent 
spirits. 

Lastly.  The  subject  eminently  claims  the  attention  of 
the  rising  generation.  Many  young  men  adopt  the  absurd 
opinion,  that  excessive  drinking  denotes  a liberal  mind, 

* In  the  healthiest  parts  of  Connecticut,  the  average  number  of 
deaths  is  about  one  out  of  one  hundred,  annually.  Assuming  this  as 
the  ratio  of  mortality  for  our  whole  population,  and  supposing  that  one- 
fifteenth  part  of  the  deaths  is  occasioned  by  spirits,  it  will  appear  that 
in  the  State,  about  a hundred  and  seventy  die  every  year,  from  this 
cause.  This  is  not  offered  as  a precise,  but  as,  probably,  a very  mo- 
derate estimate.  What  other  single  cause  among  us  is  so  destructive 
of  human  life  ! What  evil  so  much  deserves  the  united  reprobation  of 
all  who  are  friends  to  human  happiness!  In  Connecticut,  no  man  ever 
fell  by  a dud ; but  thousands  have  fallen  by  strong  drink  / / 
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and  is  a trait  of  a gentleman.  This  opinion  has  ruined 
thousands,  who  entered  upon  life  with  fair  prospects  of 
usefulness  and  respectability.  By  all  the  friendship  which 
I bear  to  you,  young  men,  1 warn  you  to  beware  of  the  sin 
which  has  now  been  condemned.  As  you  regard  your 
character,  your  comfort,  or  your  salvation,  shun  the  com- 
pany, shun  the  places,  where  this  sin  will  beset  you.  The 
moment  you  become  familiar  with  it,  you  are  undone. 
Chained  down  in  iron  bondage,  your  life  will  become  mi- 
serable, and  your  name  contemptible.  Avoid  the  men  that 
love  strong  drink.  Their  feet  go  down  to  death : their 
steps  take  hold  on  hell.  If  you  find  yourselves  inclined  to 
go  in  this  path  of  evil  men,  set  the  grave  on  your  right  hand, 
and  eternity  before  you.  Pause- andj  escape  the  rain. 

Brethren,  I have  done.  Should  the  sin  of  following 
strong  drink  increase  among  us,  I stand  acquitted  before 
God  and  you,  in  having  made  an  honest  effort  to  arrest  its 
progress.  If  any  thing  wrong  has  been  spoken,  I entreat 
you  to  forgive  it : if  any  thing  true  and  important,  I charge 
you  to  remember  it,  and  profit  by  it.  The  discourse  is 
committed  to  the  faithful  application  of  your  consciences, 
and  to  the  blessing  of  God. ' 
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On  my  entrance  into  tlie  printing-house  of  Watts,  near 
LincolnVInn-Fields,”  says  B.  Franklin,  “ I worked  at 
first  as  a pressman,  conceiving  that  I had  need  of  bodily 
exercise,  to  which  I had  been  accustomed  in  America, 
where  the  printers  work  alternately  as  compositors  and  at 
the  press.  I drank  nothing  but  water.  The  other  work- 
men, to  the  number  of  about  fifty,  were  great  drinkers  of 
beer.  I carried  occasionally  a large  form  of  letters  in  each 
hand,  up  and  down  stairs,  while  the  rest  employed  both 
hands  to  carry  one.  They  w ere  surprised  to  see,  by  this 
and  many  other  examples,  that  the  American  Aquatic,  as 
they  used  to  call  me,  was  stronger  than  those  who  drank 
porter.  The  beer  boy  had  sufficient  employment  during  the 
whole  day  in  serving  that  house  alone.  My  fellow  press- 
man drank  every  day  a pint  of  beer  before  breakfast,  a pint 
with  bread  and  cheese  for  breakfast,  one  between  break- 
fast and  dinner,  one  at  dinner,  one  again  about  six  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  another  after  he  had  finished  his 
day’s  work.  This  custom  appeared  to  me  to  be  abomina- 
ble : but  he  had  need,  lie  said,  of  all  this  beer,  in  order  to 
acquire  strength  to  work. 

I endeavoured  to  convince  him  that  the  bodily  strength 
furnished  by  the  beer,  could  only  be  in  proportion  to  the 
solid  part  of  the  barley  dissolved  in  the  water  of  which 
the  beer  was  composed  : that  there  was  a larger  portion 
of  flour  in  a penny  loaf,  and  that  consequently  if  he  ate 
this  penny  loaf,  and  drank  a pint  of  water  with  it,  he 
would  derive  more  strength  from  it  than  from  a pint  of 
beer.  This  reasoning,  hovtever,  did  not  prevent  him  from 
drinking  his  accustomed  quantity  of  beer,  and  paying  every 
Saturday  night  a score  of  more  than  four  or  five  shillings 
a week  for  this  beverage  : an  expense  from  which  I was 
wholly  exempt. 

My  example  prevailed  with  several  of  them  to  renounce 
their  practice  of  bread  and  cheese  and  beer,  and  they 
procured,  like  me,  from  a neighbouring  house,  a good  h»* 
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sin  of  warm  gruel,  in  which  was  a small  slice  of  butter, 
with  toasted  bread  and  nutmeg.  This  was  a much  better 
breakfast,  which  did  not  cost  more  than  a pint  of  beer,  and 
at  the  same  time  preserved  the  head  clearer.” 

A vulgar  error  prevails,  which  is,  that  strong  liquors  or 
ardent  spirits  are  essential  to  bodily  strength.  This  false 
opinion  is  partly  grounded  on  the  idea  of  a nutritious  pro- 
perty in  those  liquors,  and  partly  perhaps  on  a logical  er- 
ror in  using  the  word  strong,  as  being  necessarily  connect- 
ed with  strengthening  the  animal  body.  The  first  notion 
is  entirely  wrong,  since  it  is  proved  by  continual  evi- 
dence, that  strong  liquors  are  inimical  to  animal  life 
throughout  the  creation,  and  that  no  living  animal  or  plant 
can  be  supported  by  such  fluids,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
they  all  become  sickly  and  perish  under  their  influence. 
Nourishing  substances  require  to  be  of  a similitude  with  the 
substances  to  be  nourished  ; and  the  constituent  materials 
of  man,  and  the  whole  of  the  living  creation,  contain  no  such 
compositions  as  those  fermented  and  spirituous  liquors.  Such 
liquors  cannot  therefore  be  reckoned  useful  in  the  way  of 
nourishing  or  maintaining  the  principal  materials  of  the  hu- 
man body.  But  it  may  be  argued,  that  strong  liquors  help 
the  stomach  to  digest,  and  stimulate  the  actions  of  the 
blood  vessels  and  the  nervous  system.  I presume  that  no 
man  would  give  a lamb,  a calf,  a chicken,  or  a duck,  such 
liquors,  with  a hope  of  rendering  it  sooner  fat  and  of  sweet- 
er flesh,  even  if  such  liquors  were  so  cheap  as  to  make  it 
an  economical  process.  Yet  many  parents  do  this  by  their 
infant  children. 


For  people  to  drink  spirits  in  cold  weather,  in  order  to 
be  warm,  is  a mere  fallacy.  The  glow  of  warmth  produc- 
ed by  strong  drink,  is  not  only  soon  over,  but  is  followed 
by  a weak  and  chilled  state  of  the  frame. 

This  is  evinced  by  many  facts ; and  among  the  rest,  the 
following.  In  the  winter  of  1796,  a vessel  belonging  to 
Connecticut,  was  wrecked  on  an  island  off*  the  shores  of 
Massachusetts.  There  were  seven  persons  on  board.  It 
was  night.  Five  of  them  resolved  to  quit  the  wreck,  and 
seek  for  shelter  on  shore.  To  prepare  for  the  attempt, 
four  of  them  drank  freely  of  spirits ; the  fifth  would  drink 
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none.  They  all  leaped  into  the  water ; one  was  drowTied 
before  he  reached  the  shore.  The  other  four  came  to  land : 
and,  in  a deep  snow,  and  piercing  cold,  directed  their  course 
to  a distant  light.  All  that  drank  spirits  failed  and  stop- 
ped, and  froze,  one  after  another.  The  man  that  drank 
none,  reached  the  house,  and  still  lives  to  enjoy  the  re- 
wards of  temperance. 

This  is  the  cause  why  sailors  are  so  frequently  frozen, 
when  shipwrecked  in  cold  weather.  They  feel  a sort  of 
dread  and  desperation  ; they  drink  freely,  and  then  make 
the  attempt  to  escape.  When  they  reach  the  shore,  the 
glow  of  warmth  the  spirits  had  occasioned,  having  subsi- 
ded, they  are  left  in  a chilled  state,  prepared  to  freeze,  as 
they  do ; while  other  persons  from  accidents,  such  as 
breaking  through  the  ice,  falling  into  the  water,  &c.  are 
equally  wet,  equally  exposed,  equally  distant  from  shelter, 
in  weather  equally  cold,  yet  do  not  freeze. 

It  is  objected,  that  it  is  excess,  and  not  the  temperate 
use  of  spirits,  that  produces  such  fatal  effects  in  cold  w'ea- 
ther.  But  the  following  fact  shows  the  contrary. 

A brig  from  Russia,  laden  with  iron,  ran  aground  upon 
a sand  bar  that  makes  off  from  Newport  Island.  The  mas- 
ter was  disposed  to  unlade  and  get  her  off,  but  the  weath- 
er was  extremely  cold,  and  none  could  be  found  to  under- 
take the  task ; as  the  vessel  was  at  a distance  from  the 
shore,  covered  with  ice,  and  exposed  to  the  full  effect  of 
wnnd  and  cold. 

Captain  G , a packet  master  of  Newport,  respect- 

ed for  his  integrity,  and  who  abstained  from  the  use  of  spi- 
rits, at  length  engaged  to  unload  the  brig,  and  procure  his 
hands.  Six  men  were  employed  in  the  hold,  which  (the 
vessel  being  bilged)  was  full  of  water.  They  began  the 
work  with  free,  but  temperate  use  of  spirits  : thinking  they 
should  need  it  then  if  ever.  But  after  two  hours  labour 
they  all  gave  out ; chilled  through.  After  refreshing  and 
warming,  they  made  a second  attempt ; using  cider  only, 
the  remainder  of  the  day.  They  now  succeeded  better, 
but  still  they  suffered  much  from  cold.  The  second  day 

they  consented  to  follow  the  directions  of  Captain  G , 

and  drank  nothing  but  milk  porridge,  made  rich,  and  ta- 
ken as  hot  as  the  stomach  would  bear  it.  The  w'eather 
was  equally  severe  as  before  ; but  they  were  now  able  to 
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continue  their  work  from  four  to  seven  hours  at  a time ; 
and  then  came  up,  as  Captain  G expressed  it,  “ smok- 

ing hot.”  With  this  simple  beverage,  handed  round  every 
half  hour,  they  continued  their  work  from  day  to  day,  with 
not  one  drop  of  spirits,  till  the  iron  was  all  handed  out  and 
brought  to  shore,  and  not  a man  had  a finger  frozen. 

And  experience  has  taught  not  a few,  that  if  people, 
when  travelling  in  cold  weather,  would  wholly  omit  drink- 
ing spirituous  liquors,  they  would  feel  the  effects  of  cold 
much  less  : because  the  glow  of  w^armth,  occasioned  by 
drinking  at  one  stage,  leaves  them  in  this  chilled  state,  long 
before  they  reach  the  next. 

In  a most  severe  frost,  which  happened  about  eighteen 
years  since,  the  hackney-coachmen  of  London  suffered  ex- 
ceedingly by  the  practice  of  drinking  ardent  spirits  : many 
died  in  consequence  of  dram-drinking;  while  those  who 
resorted  to  the  use  of  tea,  which  a few'  did,  not  only  w'ea- 
thered  the  cold,  but  acquired  health  and  activity  from  their 
regimen. 


Let  it  not  be  said,  ardent  spirits  have  become  necessa- 
ry, from  habit,  in  harvest,  and  in  other  seasons  of  uncom- 
mon and  arduous  labour.  The  habit  is  a bad  one,  and 
may  be  easily  brohen.  Let  but  half  a dozen  farmers  in  a 
neighbourhood  combine  to  allow  higher  wages  to  their  la- 
bourers than  are  common,  and  a sufficient  quantity  of  any 
wholesome  liquor;  and  they  may  soon,  by  their  example, 
abolish  the  practice  of  giving  them  spirits.  In  a little 
while  they  will  be  delighted  with  the  good  effects  of  their 
association.  Their  grain  and  hay  will  be  gathered  into 
their  barns  in  less  time,  and  in  abetter  condition  than  for- 
merly, and  of  course  at  a less  expense,  and  a hundred  dis- 
agreeable scenes,  from  sickness,  contention  and  accidents, 
will  be  avoided,  all  of  which  follow  in  a greater  or  less 
degree  the  use  of  ardent  spirits. 

As  w'ell  might  we  throw'  oil  into  a house,  the  roof  of 
which  was  on  fire,  in  order  to  prevent  the  flames  from  ex- 
tending to  its  inside,  as  pour  ardent  spirits  into  the  stomach, 
to  lessen  the  effects  of  a hot  sun  upon  the  skin. 

^or  do  ardent  spirits  lessen  the  effects  of  hard  labour 
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upon  the  body.  Look  at  the  horse  ; with  every  muscle  of 
his  body  swelled  from  morning  till  night  in  the  plough,  or 
a team,  does  he  make  signs  for  a draught  of  toddy,  or  a 
glass  of  spirits  to  enable  him  to  cleave  the  ground,  or  to 
climb  a hill  ? No  ; he  requires  nothing  but  cool  water, 
and  substantial  food.  There  is  no  nourishment  in  ardent 
spirits.  The  strength  they  produce  in  labour,  is  of  a tran- 
sient nature,  and  is  always  followed  by  a sense  of  wcak- 
ness  and  fatigue. 

Individuals  are  to  be  found  who  drink  no  spirits  ; and 
are  they  not  noted  in  their  neighbourhoods  for  tiling  out 
those  wdio  drink  spirits  to  support  them  in  labour?  And 
W’hy  is  it  so?  Because  their  strength  is  uniform;  neither 
raised  nor  exhausted  by  the  stimulus  of  spirits. 

If  we  can  credit  the  account  of  our  forefathers,  when 
spirituous  liquors  in  the  field  of  labour  were  unknown  ; w^e 
shall  find  that  the  work  of  a day  \vas  fully  equal,  if  not 
more  than  now,  with  all  the  aid  of  spirits. 

Among  the  premiums  offerered,  last  year,  by  an  Agricul- 
tural Society  in  New’- York,  there  w^as  one  of  tw’enty-five 
dollars,  to  the  farmer  who  should  gather  in  the  greatest 
quantity  of  grain  and  hay,  without  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits. 


Spirits  inflame  the  blood,  irritate  the  passions,  and  act 
as  a powerful  stimulus  upon  the  whole  frame.  Except 
when  taken  in  very  immoderate  quantities,  they  do  not 
stupify  and  besot  the  faculties,  but  rather  excite  them  to 
keener  action,  and  put  their  unhappy  victims  upon  daring 
such  new  and  destructive  exploits,  as  would  hardly  have 
entered  into  their  minds  at  another  time,  much  less  have 
been  entertained  there.  Let  the  case  of  some  of  the  wmrst 
murders  which  have  been  before  the  public,  be  considered  : 
a few^  only  shall  be  mentioned,  but  did  space  allow,  a vari- 
ety might  be  noticed. 

■James  Ballard  and  John  Merrit  were  poor  men,  living 
near  each  other,  in  Lincoln  county,  N.  C.  and  had  it  not 
been  for  drunkenness,  that  monster  vice — that  love-de- 
stroying sin,  they  might  have  contracted  and  maintained 
for  one  another  the  spirit  of  brothers.  But  meeting  one 
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day  in  one  of  those  pernicious  houses,  a grog-shop,  where, 
as  Solomon  says  of  certain  other  seats  of  destruction,  well- 
known  in  his  day,  “ many  have  been  cast  down  wounded, 
yea  many  mighty  men  have  been  slain  therein,”  they, 
as  usual,  presently  got  drunk  and  proceeded  to  quarrel 
and  fight.  After  some  blows  had  passed,  Ballard  snatch- 
ed up  the  staff  of  an  old  flail,  and  therewith  knocked  Mer- 
rit  down,  and  continued  his  blows  until  he  had  literally  beat 
him  to  death. 

William  Harveson,  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cam- 
den, S.  C.  was  for  some  offence  confined  in  the  prison 
bounds  in  Camden,  which  extended  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  south  of  Pine  Creek.  In  the  prison  was  employed 
David  Russel  as  a tailor,  working  for  the  jailer  and  his  fa- 
mily. When  the  tailor  had  finished  his  work  and  was 
about  to  depart  for  Statesburg,  he  invited  Harveson  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  creek  and  take  a parting  drink  wdth 
him.  A bottle  of  rum  was  procured  by  the  tailor  : they 
%vent  down  to  the  creek,  and  seating  themselves  on  a log, 
began  to  drink.  Russel  soon  became  stupified  ; Harveson 
too  was  quite  intoxicated,  but  not  deprived  of  power  to 
move.  In  this  situation  he  all  at  once  conceived  the  hor- 
rible idea  of  murdering  his  comrade ; and  obtaining  a sledge 
lying  at  an  indigo  vat,  close  by,  he  gave  the  tailor  a blow 
on  his  forehead  which  knocked  him  down,  but  not  being 
killed,  as  might  have  been  expected,  he  cried  out  with 
a feeble  voice,  “ O Harveson,  don’t  kill  me,  don’t  kill 
me  !”  This  brought  the  wretch  to  a pause,  but  being 
drunk,  and  brutish  as  the  swine  that  devours  its  young, 
with  another  blow  he  dashed  out  his  brains  ! When  Har- 
veson was  accused  of  the  crime,  he  confessed  it,  and  that 
he  did  not  know  why  he  had  done  it ; but  said  he  had  no 
manner  of  ill  will  against  the  tailor. 

James  Madlock,  ship-carpenter,  Portsmouth,  as  he  came 
home  drunk  with  his  broad-axe  on  his  shoulder,  killed  his 
wife  and  three  children,  as  they  met  him  at  the  door.  It 
appeared  from  testimony  given  in  court,  that  he  had  mis- 
taken his  poor  wife  and  children  for  vipers,  coming  to 
bite  him. 
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In  the  "winter  of  1817,  the  Committee  of  superinten- 
dence for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  Philadelphia,  address- 
ed several  queries  to  the  charitable  association  of  that 
city ; the  replies  to  which  agree  for  substance,  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement;  ‘‘  It  is  a melancholy  fact,  that  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  ardent  spirits  is  the  cause  of  the  poverty 
of  a very  large  proportion  of  those  who  receive  public 
charity,  probably  two-thirds  ; and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
the  alms  which  are  bestowed  on  such  are  frequently  ex- 
pended in  purchasing  this  article.  We  believe  more  mo- 
ney is  expended  in  the  course  of  a year  by  the  poor  for  this 
destructive  article,  than  w’ould  be  sufficient,  if  husbanded, 
to  provide  for  all  their  wants  during  an  inclement  wnnter.’’ 

“ We  have  no  doubt  but  the  immoderate  use  of  ardent 
spirits  is  the  principal  cause  of  poverty,  at  least  in  seven 
cases  out  of  ten.” 

On  a similar  inquiry  made  a few  years  since,  in  Port- 
land, Maine,  an  official  statement  ascribes,  as  nearly  as 
can  be  recollected,  seven-eighths  of  the  pauperism  in  that 
town  to  the  same  cause. 

The  Rev.  J.  King,  Pylissionary  in  Charleston,  South  Ca- 
rolina, in  a Report  wdiich  he  read  May,  1820,  says,  ‘‘  In 
your  Orphan  Asylum  are  the  descendants  of  those  wdio 
were  once  wealthy,  and  who  spent  their  substance  in  riot- 
ous living.  I have  not  had  the  means  of  ascertaining  pre- 
cisely, but  it  is  thought  by  those  best  acquainted  with  that 
interesting  establishment,  that  as  many  as  two-thirds,  if  not 
three-fourths  of  the  children  are  brought  there  by  the  in- 
temperance or  the  idleness  of  their  parents. 

“ The  sum  annually  expended  for  the  support  of  this  in- 
stitution, is  not  far  from  $ 22,000.  Say  tw'o-thirds  of  the 
children  are  of  the  above  description,  which  is  probably 
less  than  the  reality.  The  City  of  Charleston,  then,  pays 
annually  to  this  one  institution,  a tax  of  more  than  $ 14,000, 
in  consequence  of  intemperance,  idleness,  and  other  vices. 
Had  the  parents  and  grand  parents  of  these  children  been 
sober  moral  men,  $ 7,000  would  have  been  sufficient, 
where  this  city  now'  pays  $ 22,000, 

‘‘At  the  Poor-house  I ha.ve  made  diligent  search,  and  find, 
that  not  far  from  three-fourths  of  its  occupants  were  brought 
there  by  intemperance.  The  expense  of  this  establish- 
ment is  annually  about  $ 24,000. 
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From  my  acquaintance  with  those  at  the  Marine  Hos- 
pital, the  winter  past,  I do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  I 
think  more  than  two-thirds  of  them  were  brought  there  by 
the  same  cause,  that  is,  in  consequence  of  vice.  The  ex- 
pense of  this  establishment  is  about  $ 6,000  annually. 
Two-thirds  of  this  is  about  $ 4,000,  which  this  city  pays,  in 
the  same  way  in  which  it  pays  $ 14,000  at  the  Orphan 
House,  and  $ 18,000  at  the  Poor  House,  amounting  in  the 
whole,  to  $ 36,000. 

“ I have  also  made  inquiry  with  regard  to  those  who' 
are  aided  in  this  city  by  the  Ladies^  Benevolent  Society, 
which  wmiild  do  honour  to  any  city  or  nation  under  hea- 
ven. This  society  expends,  annually,  upwards  of  $ 2,000 
in  relieving  the  distressed,  ‘ more  than  one  half  of  whom,’ 
according  to  a statement  given  me  by  one  of  the  officers  of 
that  Society,  ‘ have  brought  their  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness on  themselves  by  intemperance  and  idleness.’ 

“ Besides  what  has  been  mentioned,  I might  advert  to 
other  minor  charitable  institutions,  as  also  to  the  thousands 
of  dollars  given,  every  year,  by  private  individuals,  to  those 
wffio  have  been  plunged  into  pauperism  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  those  already  mentioned.  A tax,  then,  of  at  least 
$ 40,000,  and  probably  $ 50,000,  or  $ 60,000,  is  annually 
levied  upon  this  city  by  vice. 

“ These  are  facts  which  ought  to  speak  loudly,  so  as  to 
be  heard  by  every  one  who  aids  in  paying  the  public  taxes, 
and  every  one  who  feels  an  interest  in  his  country,  as  a 
politician,  or  a Christian.  These  evils  exist  not  only  in  this 
city,  but  in  almost  every  city  and  village  in  the  Union.” 


DISEASES  OCCASIONED  BY  ARDENT  SPIRITS. 

BY  DR.  RUSH. 

1.  A decay  of  appetite,  sickness  at  stomach,  and  a puk- 
ing of  bile,  or  a discharge  of  frothy  and  viscid  phlegm  by 
hawking,  in  the  morning. 

2.  Obstructions  of  the  liver.  The  fable  of  Prometheus, 
on  whose  liver  a vulture  was  said  to  prey  constantly,  as  a 
punishment  for  his  stealing  fire  from  heaven,  was  intended 
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to  illustrate  the  painful  effects  of  ardent  spirits  upon  the 
organs  of  the  body. 

3.  Jaundice  and  drop‘sy  of  the  belly  and  limbs,  and  fi- 
nally of  every  cavity  in'  the  body.  A swelling  in  the  feet 
and  legs  is  so  characteristic  a mark  of  habits  of  intempe- 
rance, that  the  merchants  in  Charleston,  I have  been  told, 
cease  to  trust  the  planters  of  South  Carolina,  as  soon  as 
they  perceive  it.  They  very  naturally  conclude  industry 
and  virtue  to  be  extinct  in  that  man,  in  whom  that  symp- 
tom of  disease  has  been  produced  by  the  intemperatt  use 
of  distilled  spirits. 

4.  Hoarseness,  and  a husky  cough,  v/hich  often  termi- 
nate ill  consumption,  and  sometimes  in  an  acute  and  fatal 
disease  of  the  lungs. 

5.  Redness  and  eruptions  on  different  parts  of  the  body. 
They  generally  begin  on  the  nose,  and  after  gradually  ex- 
tending all  over  the  face,  sometimes  descend  to  the  limbs, 
in  form  of  leprosy.  They  have  been  called  “ Rumbuds,” 
when  they  appear  in  the  face.  In  persons  who  have  oc- 
casionally survived  these  effects  of  ardent  spirits  on  the  skin, 
the  face  after  a while  becomes  bloated,  and  its  redness  is 
succeeded  "by  a death-like  paleness.  Thus  the  same  fire 
which  produces  a red  colour  in  iron,  when  urged  to  a more 
intense  degree,  produces  what  has  been  called  a white  heat. 

6.  A fetid  breath,  composed  of  every  thing  that  is  offen- 
sive in  putrid  animal  matter. 

7.  Frequent  and  disgusting  belchings.  Dr.  Haller  re- 
lates the  case  of  a notorious  drunkard  having  been  sudden- 
ly destroyed  in  consequence  of  the  vapour  discharged  from 
his  stomach  by  belching  accidentally  taking  fire,  by  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  flame  of  a candle. 

8.  Epilepsy. 

9.  Gout  in  all  its  various  forms  of  swelled  limbs,  cholic, 
palsy,  and  apoplexy. 

10.  Madness.  The  late  Dr.  Waters,  while  he  acted  as 
house  pupil  and  apothecasy  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
assured  me,  that  in  one-third  of  the  patients  confined  by 
this  terrible  disease,  it  had  been  induced  by  ardent  spirits. 

Most  of  the  diseases  which  have  been  enumerated  are 
of  a mortal  nature.  They  are  more  certainly  induced,  and 
terminate  more  speedily  in  death,  when  spirits  are  taken 
in  such  quantities,  and  at  such  times,  as, to  produce  fre- 
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quent  intoxication  ; but  it  may  serve  to  remove  an  error 
with  which  some  intemperate  people  console  themselves, 
<^0  remark,  that  ardent  spirits  often  bring  on  fatal  diseases 
without  producing  drunkenness.  I have  known  many  per- 
sons destroyed  by  them,  who  were  never  completely  in- 
toxicated during  the  w'hole  course  of  their  lives.  The  so- 
litary instances  of  longevity  which  are  now  and  then  met 
with  in  hard  drinkers,  no  more  disprove  the  deadly  effects 
of  ardent  spirits,  than  the  solitary  instances  of  recoveries 
from  apparent  death  by  drowning,  prove  that  there  is  no 
danger  to  life  from  a human  body  lying  an  hour  or  two 
under  water. 

I have  classed  death  among  the  consequences  of  hard 
drinking.  But  it  is  not  death  from  the  immediate  hand  of 
the  Deity,  nor  from  any  of  the  instruments  of  it  which 
were  created  by  him.  It  is  death  from  suicide.  Yes — 
thou  poor  degraded  creature,  who  art  daily  lifting  the  poi- 
soned bowl  to  thy  lips — cease  to  avoid  the  unhallowed 
ground  in  which  the  self-murderer  is  interred,  and  wonder 
no  longer  that  the  sun  should  shine,  and  the  rain  fall,  and 
the  grass  look  green  upon  his  grave.  Thou  art  perpetrat- 
ing  gradually,  by  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  what  he  has  ef- 
fected suddenly  by  opium — or  a halter.  Considering  how 
many  circumstances,  from  surprise,  or  mental  derange- 
ment, may  palliate  his  guilt,  or  that  (unlike  yours)  it  was 
not  preceded  and  accompanied  by  any  other  crime,  it  is 
probable  his  condemnation  will  be  less  than  yours,  at  the 
day  of  judgment. 
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To  illustrate  the  gradual  and  fatal  progress  of  intem- 
perance, let  us  seek  in  the  bosom  of  some  happy  and 
respectable  family,  for  an  amiable  and  promising  youth, 
on  whom  the  fondest  hopes  of  his  parents  rest.  Yielding, 
perhaps,  to  the  importunity  of  merry  and  insinuating  com- 
panions, he  goes  now  and  then  to  the  tavern,  or  grog-shop. 
The  glass  is  filled,  passes  briskly  around,  and  he  is  urg- 
ed to  partake  of  its  contents.  If  he  declines,  or  drinks 
sparingly,  he  is  ridiculed  as  a lad  of  no  spirit.  Again  the 
glass  is  replenished ; again  and  again  he  is  over-persuaded 
to  put  it  to  his  mouth.  Nor,  after  others  have  treated  him 
so  generously,  is  it  possible  for  him  to  get  off  with  honour, 
till  he  has  called  in  his  glass,  and  pledged  the  noisy  circle. 
He  goes  away  heartily  ashamed  of  himself,  and  resolves 
never  to  be  found  in  such  company  again.  But  he  is  again 
solicited,  and  yields.  A new  temptation  presents  itself, 
and  he  is  overcome.  All  this  time  he  abhors  the  charac- 
ter of  a drunkard ; never  suspecting  that  he  is  becoming 
one  himself.  But  the  dreadful  truth  begins  to  appear.  His 
eyes  and  his  face  betray  him.  He  grows  idle  and  quarrel- 
some ; answers  his  parents  roughly ; and  learns  to  swear 
and  gamble  over  the  bottle,  as  often  as  he  can  find  op- 
portunity. 

He  is,  perhaps,  secretly  carried  home  intoxicated,  from 
his  midnight  revels,  ouce  or  twice.  The  scene  is  too 
mTich  for  his  doating  father  and  mother.  Their  hearts 
are  ready  to  burst  with  ang\iish.  Half  despairing  and 
half  distracted,  they  weep  and  pray  till  he  comes  to  him- 
self, and  then,  in  the  most  earnest  and  moving  terms,  set 
before  him  the  fatal  consequences  of  persevering  in  his 
present  course.  He  is  deeply  affected  j promises  amend- 
ment, and  forms  strong  resolutions,  which,  alas ! prove 
like  the  morning  cloud  and  the  early  dew.  Thus  fie  goes 
on,  waxing  worse  and  worse ; selling  the  very  clothes 
from  his  back  to  buy  spirits ; destroying  all  the  faculties 
of  his  mind ; and  treasuring  up  wrath  against  the  day  of 
wrath.  He  dies  as  he  lived.  The  grief  of  his  mother  is 
too  big  for  utterance.  Gladly  would  she  pour  it  forth  in 
tears,  but  cannot.  Even  tears  refuse  to  come  to  her  relief. 
His  lather,  trembling  wdth  agony,  and  bending  over  his 
grave,  breaks  out  in  the  heait-rending  apostrophe  of  kino- 
David,  O my  son^  my  son^  would  to  God  I had  died  for  thee, 
my  son,  my  son ! 
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John  Smart  and  Thomas  Steady  were  fellow  apprentices 
to  a respectable  tradesman  in  a country  town.  Thomr^s 
was  a serious,  intelligent  and  amiable  youth,  who  had 
been  religiously  educated  under  a pious  uncle.  John  had 
more  vivacity  and  quickness  both  of  wit  and  temper,  and 
was  too  much  disposed  to  be  what  is  called  unlucky,  but 
which  is,  in  fact,  wicked  ; he  had  seen  nothing  at  his  fath- 
er’s house  (who  was  a wealthy  farmer)  but  a jovial  and 
merry  life. 

Their  master  was  a worthy  man  in  his  dealings,  and 
sometimes  went  to  church  ; but  did  not  concern  himself 
about  the  religion  of  his  family.  He  had  no  objection  to 
the  seriousness  of  Thomas^  nor  the  levity  of  John^  so  that 
they  attended  diligently  to  their  business. 

Every  Sabbath  both  the  boys  went  home  to  their  respec- 
tive friends,  and  spent  the  day  as  they  had  been  accustom- 
ed.— Thomas  went  to  church  with  his  uncle,  attended  very 
seriously  to  the  minister,  and  when  they  returned  he  read 
the  scriptures  and  other  religious  books.  On  the  other 
hand,  John  generally  spent  the  Sabbath  mornings  in  ram- 
bling about  the  fields — sometimes  maying,  or  birdsnesting, 
blackberrying,  or  fishing,  as  opportunity  served  ; and  his 
afternoons  and  evenings  were  commonly  spent  in  indolence 
and  sport,  or  in  foolish  talking  and  jesting  in  his  father’s 
family. 

As  they  both  served  in  their  master’s  shop,  and  he  w'as 
much  absent,  they  had  many  opportunities  for  conversa- 
tion, and  the  different  manner  in  which  they  spent  the 
Sabbath  was  often  the  subject.  John  was  proud  to  relate 
his  exploits  and  adventures  ; and  Thomas^  to  whom  they 
were  always  disagreeable,  seldom  failed  to  reprove  or  to 
admonish  him.  These  reproofs,  though  administered  with 
temper  and  affection,  would  sometimes  pierce  his  mind 
like  a dagger  ; but  the  wmuods  were  not  deep,  and  there- 
fore soon' closed,  and' were  forgotten  ; and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  the  stroke  was  warded  off  by  a kind  of  levity,  which 
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steels  the  mind  against  conviction,  and  renders  it  insensible 
to  its  own  best  interests. 

On  one  occasion,  however,  their  conversation  became 
more  serious,  and  its  effects  more  important.  On  the  pre- 
ceding Sabbath,  John  had  been  at  home  as  usual,  and  was 
highly  entertained  by  a strolling  player,  who  had  gained 
admission  to  his  father’s  table,  and  greatly  diverted  them 
with  jesting  upon  the  Bible  ; turning  many  of  its  histories 
into  ridicule,  and  particularly  that  of  the  Prophet  Jonah, 
who,  by  the  miraculous  power  of  God,  was  preserved  three 
days  alive  in  the  belly  of  a whale.  This  profane  ridicule 
John  mistook  for  wit,  as  young  people  are  too  apt  to  do, 
and  thought  it  would  furnish  him  with  excellent  weapons 
to  attack  Thomas.,  and  overturn  his  principles.  Monday 
came  and  John  soon  found  an  opportunity  to  commence 
his  assult,  which  he  did  as  follows  : 

John.  Well,  Thomas,  what  was  the  parson’s  text  yes- 
terday ? Was  it  about  Jonah  and  his  whale  ? 

Thomas.  No,  John  : his  text  was— ‘‘Good  is  the  word  of 
the  Lord  which  he  hath  spoken.'^''  What  think  you  of  it  ? 

J.  Think  ! Why,  I wonder  at  your  believing  such  sto- 
ries as  your  Bible  contains  to  be  the  word  of  God.  If,  in- 
stead of  the  whale  swallowing  Jonah,  it  had  been  said  Jo- 
nah swallowed  the  whale,  you’d  believe  it  ! 

T.  It  is  time  enough  to  say  so  when  1 do.  Yet  I con- 
fess I would  as  soon  believe  that,  as  some  things  you  do. 

J How  so  ? Sure  I don’t  believe  too  much. 

T.  I mean  you  believe  things  much  more  absurd  than  I 
do,  after  all  your  ridicule. 

J.  What  things  ? 

T.  What  do  you  think  of  the  Bible  ? 

J.  That  it  is  a gross  imposition  on  mankind  ; the  con- 
trivance of  knaves  and  hypocrites. 

T.  What  does  it  teach  ? 

J.  You  best  know  that. 

T.  Does  it  teach  wickedness  or  goodness  ? 

J.  Oh  it  teaches  many  good  things,  to  be  sure. 

T.  Does  it  feacli  any  evil  ones  ? 

J.  Not  that  I know  of. 

T.  Did  you  ever  know  any  person  made  wicked  by 
reading  and  studying  the  Bible  ? 
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J.  No.  But  did  you  ever  know  any  made  better  by  it  ? 

T.  Yes,  surely.  Farmer  Newman  used  to  swear,  and 
lie,  and  cheat  his  neighbour  ; hut  now  he  prays,  and  reads, 
and  loves  his  Bible  ; every  body  admires  the  alteration.  So 
Ralph  the  waggoner  used  to  get  drunk,  and  quarrel,  and 
beat  his  wife,  and  starve  his  children  ; but  now  he  is  one 
of  the  best  of  husbands  and  of  fathers,  and  a very  sober, 
good  man.  1 could  tell  you  of  many  other  instances.  Can 
you  deny  them  ? 

J.  I have  heard  such  things;  but  what  have  they  to  do 
with  the  subject  we  were  talking  of? 

T.  i’ll  tell  you,  John.  You  say  the  bible  was  written 
by  bad  men,  knaves  and  hypocrites.  Now,  then,  you  be- 
lieve that  knaves  and  hypocrites  conspired  to  write  a book 
full  of  good  things,  and  calculated  to  make  men  good  and 
honest. 

J.  Suppose  I allow  them  to  be  good  men  ? 

T.  Then  you  must  allow  the  Bible  to  be  good  and  true; 
or  else  you  believe  that  good  men  unite  to  cheat  the  world 
in  matters  of  the  greatest  importance  : — But  this  is  not  all. 
In  rejecting  Christianity  you  must  suppose  that  twelve 
plain  countrymen,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  were  fishers, 
undertook  to  cheat  the  world  with  a new  religion  ; not  to 
obtain  wealth,  or  iionour,  or  ease,  or  power ; but  hatred 
and  persecution,  disgrace  and  contempt,  poverty  and  stripes, 
imprisonment  and  death  ; that  these  men  travelled  over  a 
great  part  of  Asia  and  of  Europe,  and  in  spite  of  the  wis- 
dom of  philosophers,  the  influence  of  priests,  and  the 
power  of  princes,  made  innumerable  converts,  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  whom  gave  up  every  thing,  even  life  it- 
self, with  joy  and  satisfaction,  to  preserve  a good  con- 
science and  the  favour  of  God  ; and  yet,  all  the  while 
were  knaves  and  hypocrites,  and  impostors.  Now  tell 
me,  John,  is  not  this  as  bad  as  Jonah  swallowing  the 
whale  ? 

John  was  a little  confounded  with  these  questions,  for 
he  did  not  expect  the  tables  to  be  turned  upon  him  thus. 
However,  after  a little  recollection,  be  proceeded — 

J.  Truly,  Thomas,  I did  not  think  you  could  have 
preached  so;  but  tell  me  now,  how  it  is  you  ascribe  such 
wonderful  eftects  and  influence  to  the  bible  ? I have  read 
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some  of  the  morals  of  Seneca  and  Plutarch,  and  other  hea- 
then philosophers;  now,  are  not  these  books  as  good  as 
the  Bible,  without  its  strange,  unaccountable  stories  ? 

T.  Dear  John,  did  you  ever  know  any  body  reformed 
by  them?  What  good  effects  have  they  had  on  you  ? 

J.  Truly  not  much,  I believe  ; but  how  is  that? 

T.  I will  tell  you,  John;  it  is  the  most  strange  of  all 
these  strange  stories,  as  you  call  them,  that  does  the  busi- 
ness ; 1 mean  that  of  the  birth,  life,  sufferings  and  death, 
resurrection  and  ascension  of  the  Son  of  God. 

J.  How  so  ? 

T.  In  many  respects  the  heathen  taught  the  same  mor- 
al duTies  as  the  Bible,  though  not  so  clearly,  nor  so  per- 
fectly ; but  they  w'anted  the  motives  to  virtue  which  the 
Bible  alone  can  furnish. 

J.  Explain  yourself,  Thomas. 

T,  You  know  master  has  got  two  watches  ; one  goes, 
the  other  does  not  ; now,  what  is  the  reason  ? Have  they 
not  both  the  same  wheels  ? 

J.  Aye  ] but  the  main  spring  is  broken  in  one  of  them. 

T.  You  are  right,  John  ; and  this  is  the  case  here.  It 
is  the  love  of  God  which  is  the  main-spring  of  virtue  and 
morality,  and  that  is  revealed  only  in  the  bible.  Here  we 
learn,  that  God  loved  the  world  so  as  to  give  his  Son  for 
them  ; that  Jesus  Christ  loVed  sinners  so  as  to  die  for 
them ; and  so  we  learn  to  love  him  because  he  first  loved 
us.  Nor  is  this  all*  The  heathen  had  a faint  hope  indeed 
of  a better  world  hereafter;  but  it  was  all  conjecture  and 
uncertainty.  Now,  by  the  gospel,  life  and  immortality  are 
brought  to  light  ; and  we  know  that  the  sufferings  of  this  life 
are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  which  hereafter 
shall  he  revealed. 

John  was  all  attention  to  his  discourse,  and  forget  his 
infidel  raillery.  Thomas  saw  he  had  gained  ground,  and 
wished  to  push  his  advantage  farther.  He  said,  *My  dear 
John,  do  you  ever  think  of  these  things?  You  know  that 
you  must  die : Is  it  not  very  desirable  to  die  happy  ? 

X Truly  ; but  is  that  possible  ? How  can  there  be  hap- 
piness in  death  ? 

T.  I wish  you  had  sefen  my  father  die.  1 was  very 
young,  but  I shall  never  forget  his  departing  words. 
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J.  VVhat  are  they  ? 

T.  Oh,  I shall  never  forget  them.  ‘Thomas,’  said  he, 
taking-  me  by  the  hand,  while  I stood  weeping  by  his  bed- 
side, the  cold  sweat  of  death  was  upon  him,  yet  joy  and 
happiness  glistened  in  his  countenance — ‘ Thomas*’  said 
he.  Move  the  Bible,  study,  and  revere,  and  practise  it; 
then  yoa  will  live  happy,  and  die  joyfully,  as  1 d@.’ 

Here  a pause  ensued.  A tear  stole  down  the  cheek  of 
Thomas,  and  another  started  in  the  eye  of  Jo/m.  As  soon 
as  he  could  recover  himself,  Thomas  said,  ‘ I wish  you 
would  go  with  me  to  hear  our  minister  on  Sunday.’  John 
made  no  objection,  and  it  was  soon  agreed.  Little  passed 
in  the  week,  only  John  was  much  more  serious  than  com- 
mon. Sunday  came  and  John  went.  He  had  seldom 
been  at  church,  and  the  scene  was  altnost  new  to  him. 
The  congregation  was  large  and  attentive  ; the  minister 
animated  and  solemn.  John  was  all  eye  and  ear.  The 
preacher  named  for  his  text,  ‘ How  shall  we  escape  if  we 
neglect  so  great  salvationV^ — He  described  the  danger  of 
the  sinner : John  trembled.  He  opened  the  salvation  of 
the  gospel : he  wept  and  hid  his  face.  After  service, 
John  went  home  to  his  Lather’s  house  ; but  it  was  with  an 
arrow  in  his  heart.  His  father  thought  him  unwell,  but  he 
could  not  tell  what  ailed  him.  After  dinner,  the  usual 
jests  and  sports  began  ; he  tried  to  smile,  to  please  and 
pacify  his  friends;  but  he  tried  in  vain.  He  was  like  s 
wounded  bird  that  chirps  and  flutters,  but  can  neither  fly 
nor  sing.  He  returned  sooner  than  common  to  his  master’s, 
in  order  to  meet  with  Thomas,  and  unbosom  his  mind  to 
him.  Thomas  had  a sympathising  heart,  and  while  he  re- 
joiced in  the  conviction  of  his  companion,  endeavoured  to 
soothe  his  troubled  soul.  John  could  Jest  with  religion 
now  no  more.  The  infidel  prejudices  he  had  acquired  at 
home,  vanished  like  the  vapours  before  the  rising  sun. 
He  could  now  no  more  question  the  character  of  Christ, 
because  he  fell  his  need  of  him.  He  could  no  more  de- 
spise the  Scriptures,  because  they  were  his  daily  food.  In 
short,  he  became  an  eminent  instance  of  converting  grace. 
— Through  the  remaining  period  of  their  apprenticeship, 
they  took  sweet  counsel  together,  and  walked  to  the  house 
©f  God  in  company- 
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ADDRESS  TO  YOUTH. 

My  Young  Friends^ 

Suffer  me  to  address  myself,  as  one  having  your  best  in- 
terests, and  your  eternal  welfare  and  happiness  at  heart ; 
suffer  me  to  address  you  as  one  departing  from  this  world, 
to  those  who  most  shortly  follow.— -And  while  I intreat 
you,  as  you  value  your  soul,  to  give  me  a serious  hearing, 
may  the  Holy  Spirit  incline  you  first  to  fall  upon  your 
knees,  beseeching  God  to  enlighten  your  dark  under- 
standing : and  to  implore  his  aid  in  the  perusal  of  the  fol- 
lowing lines  : — 

Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth.” 
Eccles.  xii.  1.  What  is  meant  by  those  words  ? — Surely 
there  must  be  something  in  them,  which  as  yej  you  have 
not  duly  considered  ; they  are  not  left  upon  divine  record, 
to  be  slightly  passed  over,  as  words  of  no  importance  ; then 
let  me  persuade  you  to  reflect  on  the  passage  before  you. 
— Perhaps  you  have  never  thought  seriously  of  him  who 
gave  jour  breath,  and  who  may  this  day  take  it  from  you 
— -awful  then  must  be  your  case.  You  are  really  in  open 
rebellion  against  God — under  the  law,  children  of  wrath ; 
and,  while  in  a state  of  nature,  in  a state  of  unbelief, 
which  is  the  worst  of  all  sins,  for  “ he  that  believeth  not 
shall  be  damned.”  Your  sins  are  alreadj'^  numerous,  and 
depend  upon  it,  if  you  are  not  washed  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb,  they  will,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  sink  you  deep  in 
everlasting  misery, 

‘‘  Remember  then  thy  Creator,”  ere  it  be  too  late,  who 
now  kindly  invites  you  to  come,  and  reasons  with  you, 
saying,  “ Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be 
white  as  snow  ; though  they  be  red  as  crimson,  they  shall 
be  as  wool.”  Isa.  i.  18. — Attend  to  his  kind  invitation. 
Do  you  feel  secretly  inclined  to  turn  unto  the  Lord  ? It  is 
the  Spirit’s  operation.  O do  not  smother  it — improve  the 
favourable  moment — it  may  never  return. — Cry  unto  the 
Lord,  and  he  will  deliver  you,  none  ever  came  unto  him 
and  went  away  disappointed  ! 

Consider  what  a merciful,  though  a just  God  you  have 
to  deal  with  ; he  is  not  only  merciful  in  preserving  you  to 
the  present  day,  and  withholding  the  hand  of  divine  jus- 
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tice  from  plunging  you  into  the  lowest  depths  of  misery  ; 
but  he  is  merciful,  beyond  expression,  in  offering  you  a 
free  pardon  for  all  your  sins,  through  the  merits  of  Christ’s 
atoning  blood  ; a pardon  whereby  you  will  be  enabled  to 
stand  at  the  day  of  judgment,  clad  in  the  robe  of  the  right- 
eousness of  Jesus  Christ.  . But,  bow  different  the  scene, 
should  you  still  continue  to  reject  God  ; if  you  are  deter- 
mined, notwithstanding  the  awful  denunciation  of  his  an- 
ger, and  the  almost  irresistible  power  of  his  inviting  love, 
still  to  persevere  in  iniquity,  still  to  wallow  in  sin  and  fil- 
thiness ; how  will  you  be  able  to  meet  relentless  death  ? — 
and  with  what  horror  will  your  affrighted  soul  shrink  back 
from  an  unavoidable,  and  what  is  still  more  awful,  a never 
ending  eternity?  O solemn,  dreadful  thought ! — Perhaps 
many  of  you  may  have  read  (though  not  with  considerate 
solemnity)  the  following  lines  of  Dr.  Walts: 


What  horrors  seize  the  guijty  soul 
Upon  a dying  bed  ! 

Lingering  about  these  mortal  shores, 

She  makes  a long  delay, 

Till,  like  a flood  of  rapid  force, 

Death  sweeps  the  wretch  away  ! 

Then  swift  and  dreadful  she  descends 
Down  to  the  fiery  coasts, 

Among  abominable  fieads, 

Herself  a frighted  ghost. 

Hard  and  impenetrable  is  the  heart  that  shudders  not  at 
those  lines. — Refiect,  my  child,  ‘Mhy  soul  this  night,” 
(Luke  xii.  20.)  may  be  required  of  thee  and  art  thou 
prepared  ? art  thou  ready  to  give  an  account  of  the  things 
done  in  the  body,  before  the  awful  tribunal  of  heaven? 

King  Hezekiah,  a favourite  with  God,  who  continually 
lived  in  his  love  and  fear,  and  forgot  him  not,  required  a 
solemn  warning  in  order  to  prepare  him  for  the  great  and 
everlasting  change;  and  shall  not  you  that  have  bved  ia 
destructive  forgetfulness  to  the  present  moment,  require 
some  friendly  admonition  ? Consider  that  what  I now  leli 
you  is  such,  and  know  this,  that  I shall  be  clear  of  your 
blood,  should  you  still  persist  in  sin  to  your  own  destruc- 
tion. 
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“ Blessed  are  they  who  flee  all  youthful  lusts,”  (2  Tim. 
ii.  22.)  and  give  themselves  up  entirely  to  Jesus  Christ  to 
be  made  like  him,  to  be  new  formed  in  the  gospel  mould. 
O what  an  infinite  blessing  is  it  to  die  in  the  Lord,  firmly 
relying  on  his  precious  promises,  offered  to  the  vilest  sin- 
ners ? And  will  you  be  so  slow  to  receive  salvation?  can 
you,  while  our  blessed  Saviour  is  saying,  ‘‘  Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  God.”--Luke  xviii.  16.  Gan  you,  regard- 
less of  his  kind  invitation,  still  live  without  embracing  the 
call  of  his  almighty  love  ! — Can  you  refrain  from  crying 
out  in  bitterness  of  soul,  O ever  blessed  Jesus,  shall  1 hear 
the  voice  of  thy  pitying  love,  and  attend  not?  shall  my 
proud  heart  still  remain  untouched  ? — Take  it,  O my  Sa- 
viour, vile  and  hard  as  it  is,  1 would  resign  it  to  thee,  do 
thou  be  the  sole  possessor  of  it.  Refuse  it  not,  O Lord,  I 
beseech  thee,  take  it— -cleanse  it — purify  it — and  may  this 
ever  be  its  language,  Draw  me  and  I will  run  after  thee.” 
Cant.  i.  4.  O,  how  would  the  blessed  Jesus  rejoice  at 
hearing  such  words  as  these  from  your  lips  ! such  is  his 
all-forgiving  temper ! such  is  his  wonderful  condescension 
and  mercy ! 

Young  Samuel — Josiah — and  Timothy,  were  all  emi- 
nent servants  of  God,  who  never  repented  bearing  the 
“ yoke  of  religion  in  their  youth.”  (Lam.  iii.  27.)  and  are 
now  among  the  blessed  in  heaven,  celebrating  the  praises 
of  the  Lamb  ! It  is  also  recorded  in  Scripture,  that  ‘‘  out  of 
the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  shall  come  forth  praise.” 
Will  you  then  ungratefully  keep  back  your  youthful  Ho- 
sannas ? will  you  forget  to  render  to  Almighty  God  the 
tribute  of  your  tongue  ? O no  ! I hope  that  this  solemn  ad- 
monition will  leav  e some  happy  impression  on  your  tender 
mind : — will  awaken  in  you  a desire  to  die  the  death  of 
the  righteous,  and  will  eventually  lead  you  to  the  loving 
embraces  of  JesOs  Christ.  May  this  be  your  happiness : 
— and  rest  assured,  that  “ God  loves  them  that  love  him, 
and  those  that  seek  him  early,  shall  find  him.” 

ANDOVER : 
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THE  SPLENDID  WEDDING. 


The  principal  part  of  a letter  from  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  B in 

reply  to  a letter  from  Miss  Elizabeth  C. to  one  of  his  daughters. 

In  an  accompaniment  with  one  of  your  letters,  I find  a 
picturesque  description  of  a fashionable  ball  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  A , given  on  account  of  the  marriage  of 

Mr. . The  guests  were  many,  the  accommodations 

capacious  ; rendered  splendid  and  sublinie  by  all  that  art 
and  taste  could  devise.  Fancy  and  ornament  combined 
their  powers  to  throw  a lustre  over  the  delighted  atten- 
dants. Three  hundred  silver  candlesticks,  and  an  infinite 
number  of  lamps,  poured  their  light  upon  thirty  mirrors, 
which  faithfully  reflected  what  they  received,  in  softened 
brightness,  through  the  several  apartments  and  their  varie- 
gated scenery.  The  desserts  were  delicious,  exhibited  in 
a style  of  elegance  and  grandeur.  The  music  and  amuse- 
ments were  enchanting  and  transporting.  This  must  have 
been  a scene  highly  delightful  to  a man  of  the  world,  or 
to  the  daughter  of  worldly  taste  and  pleasure.  But,  Betsey, 
I find  it  lasted  but  one  short  night ; nay,  it  blushed  to  meet 
the  rising  sun,  as  if  conscious  that  the  lamp  of  heaven 
would  tarnish  all  its  glory.  The  ladies  retired  at  three  ; 
the  gentlemen  at  five  ; probably  they  both  resolved  to  take 
their  revenge  upon  the  disturber  of  nightly  pleasure  by 
despising  its  charms,  till  they  begin  to  be  lost  in  the  even- 
ing hemisphere. 

The  reading  of  this  description  suggests  to  me  the  at- 
tempt to  give  a faint  sketch  of  a marriage  festival,  for 
which  preparation  has  long  been  making  ; and  from  time 
to  time  descriptions  have  been  given  of  what  is  there  to 
be  exhibited.  To  this  festival  1 have  the  honour  to  be  in- 
vited as  a guest,  and  am  entrusted  with  authority  to  invite 
others.  I have  heard  a little,  and  imagine  more,  of  this 
transporting  scene  ; but  could  I correctly  paint  both  on 
paper,  the  half  would  not  be  told  you. 
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This  festival  is  to  be  celebrated  at  a seat  or  palace, 
the  length  and  the  breadth  of  which  are  12,000  furlongs  ; 
its  height  and  stories  proportionally  elevated.  It  stands 
Upon  a foundation  of  twelve  different  kinds  of  precious 
stones  of  variegated  hue,  arranged  with  so  much  art,  as  to 
throw  reciprocal  and  increasing  lusture  ; all  producing 
such  a flood  of  splendor,  as  mocks  the  attempts  of  men  or 
angels  to  describe.  To  this  palace  there  are  twelve  gates 
of  entire  pearl,  neither  fractured  nor  divided.  The  floor- 
ing of  the  palace  is  of  pure  gold,  as  it  were  transparent 
glass.  The  ceiling  is  of  jasper.  The  particular  apart- 
ments, the  hangings,  the  ornaments,  1 cannot  pretend  to 
describe  to  yon  ; if  they  bear  a customary  increased  pro- 
portion to  the  splendor,  riches,  and  elegance  of  the  exte- 
rior, what,  Betsey,  must  they  be.  O ! let  us  be  ambitious 
to  go  and  behold. 

“Of  the  guests  that  are  invited,  lean  give  you  no  exact 
account,  and  a still  more  imperfect  one  of  those  who  will 
accept.  Of  one  particular  circle,  there  were  long  ago 
144,000,  that  had  accepted  the  invitation.  Among  these 
were  kings  and  queens,  princes  and  princesses,  noblemen 
and  their  daughters,  priests  and  prophets.  Since  then, 
the  number  of  inviting  servants  has  been  greatly  increased, 
and  they  have  been  running  with  notes  of  invitation  to 
more  distant  neighborhoods  and  families;  and  though  they 
^ften  meet  with  the  accents,  I pray  thee  have  me  excused^ 
through  the  indisposition,  want  of  taste,  trivial  and  foolish 
engagements  of  those  to  whom  they  apply  ; yet,  upon  the 
safest  ground,  1 can  assure  you  there  will  be  such  a nu- 
merous collection  as  no  man  can  number.  Of  the  dress 
«f  the  guests  1 cannot  give  you  a full  description.  Some 
few  particulars  have  come  to  my  knowledge.  Their  rai- 
ment is  to  be  wrought  gold  with  the  most  elegant  and 
delicate  needle  work  ; and  their  general  splendor  will  be 
as  if  they  were  clothed  with  the  sun,  and  crowned  with  a 
crown  of  stars.  But  their  principal  glory,  beauty,  and 
excellence  are  within  ; in  the  sweetness  of  their  disposi- 
tions, the  elevation  of  their  minds,  the  purity  of  their 
hearts,  the  entire  perfection  of  their  souls.  They  are  all 
glorious.  Not  one  worthless  spectator  will  be  watching  to 
make  unfriendly  remarks ; not  one  to  render  distapee  and 
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reserve  necessary.  The  music  of  the  occasion  is  lo  be  all 
manner  of  instruments,  softened  by  an  infinite  number  of 
harmonious  voices,  so  adjusted  as  to  make  one  perfect 
whole.  A song  is  already  prepared,  and  the  performers 
are  practising  upon  it,  in  their  several  departments,  with 
reference  to  this  festival.  O ! Betsey,  O ! Betsey,  what 
will  be  the  effect  when  they  perform  in  full  band ! 

“The  entertainments,  and  desserts,  I shall  not  even 
touch  upon  : they  will  doubtless  be  in  harmony  with  the 
rest  of  the  exhibition. 

“ But  the  principal  object,  the  glory  of  the  whole,  is 
yet  unnamed  ; this  is  the  Bridegroom.  Of  him  I dare  not 
attempt  a description.  I can  only  say,  he  is  the  cbiefest 
among  ten  thousand  and  altogether  lovely.  Such  incon- 
ceivable light,  lustre,  and  glory  constantly  emanate  from 
his  divine  person,  that  the  extensive  palace  needs  no  other 
light.  Its  most  distant  corner  is  illuminated  with  bis  rays. 
And,  my  dear  friend,  there  is  this  peculiar  circumstance  to 
give  an  interest  to  this  festival,  that  every  guest  has  a 
share  in  the  heart  and  affections  of  the  glorious  Bride- 
groom ; and  all  combined  in  one  mysterious  body  will  con- 
stitute the  happy  bride  for  whom  all  this  glory  is  prepared. 
This  festival,  once  begun,  will  never  end,  never  tire ; no 
rising  or  setting  sun  will  ever  summon  a dispersion.  Pleas- 
ure more  extatic  and  refined  will  be  continually  springing 
up.  The  celestial  Bridegroom  will  lead  the  partakers  to 
living  fountains  of  delight,  and  all  occasions  of  sorrow  will 
forever  cease. 

“My  friend,  shall  earthly  festivals  and  scenes  of  pleas- 
ure, which,  compared  with  this,  are  but  a glow-worm  in 
the  light  of  day,  so  interest  our  passions  and  engross  our 
hearts,  as  to  banish  this  from  our  thoughts,  and  hinder  our 
assiduous  endeavours  to  be  suitably  attired  and  ornament- 
ed, that  we  may  be  hailed  welcome  guests.  I hope  to  re- 
ceive this  honour  and  happiness.  There  I hope  to  meet 
the  name  of in  all  its  branches.” 
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BISHOP  SHERLOCK’S 

COMPARISON  OF  CHRIST  WITH  MAHOMET. 

Go  to  your  riBtiiral  relig-ion  ; laj'^  before  her  Mahomet, 
and  his  disciples,  arrayed  in  armour  and  blood,  riding  in 
triumph  over  the  spoils  of  thousands  who  fell  by  his  vic- 
torious sword.  Show  her  the  cities  which  he  set  in  flames, 
the  countries  which  he  ravaged  and  destroyed,  and  the 
miserable  distress  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 
When  she  has  viewed  him  in  this  scene,  carry  her  into 
his  retirement ; show  her  the  prophet’s  chamber  ; his  con- 
cubines and  his  wives  ; and  let  her  hear  him  allege  rev- 
elation, and  a divine  commission,  to  justify  his  adultery 
and  lust. 

When  she  is  tired  with  this  prospect,  then  show  her  the 
blessed  Jesus,  humble  and  meek,  doing  good  to  all  the 
sons  of  men.  Let  her  see  him  in  his  most  retired  priva- 
cies ; let  her  follow  him  to  the  mourit,  and  hear  his  devo- 
tions and  supplications  to  God.  Carry  her  to  his  table,  to 
view  his  poor  fare,  and  hear  his  heavenly  discourse.  Let 
her  attend  him  to  the  tribunal,  and  consider  the  patience 
with  which  he  endured  the  scoffs  and  reproaches  of  his 
enemies.  Lead  her  to  his  cross  ; let  her  view  him  in  the 
agony  of  death,  and  hear  his  last  prayer  for  his  persecutors. 
Father.^  forgive  them.,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do! 

When  natural  religion  has  thus  viewed  both,  ask  her, 
which  is  the  Prophet  of  God  ? 'But  her  answer  we  have 
already  had,  when  she  saw  part  of  this  scene,  through  the 
eyes  of  the  centurion,  who  attended  at  the  cro^s.  By  him 
she  spoke,  and  said,  Trw/y,  this  man  was  the  Son  of  God. 
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AN  EXTRACT  FROM  DR.  WATTS. 


The  Word  of  Prophecy  assures  us,  (Rev.  x.  5,  6.)  that 
there  shall  come  a day,  on  which  an  Angel  shall  lift  up 
his  hand  to  heaven,  and  swear  by  him  that  liveth  forever 
and  ever — that  there  shall  “ be  time  no  longer.”  Howev- 
er distant  that  awful  period  may  be,  the  same  language  is, 
in  effect,  daily  addressed  to  thousands  of  our  fellow  mortals. 
They  hear;  and  die.  Death,  as  on  the  wing  of  an  angel, 
flies  from  house  to  house,  proclaiming  to  each  inhabitant 
in  turn — ‘'Time  with  thee  shall  be  no  longer.  Thou  hast 
finished  thine  appointed  course  on  earth — enter  the  eter- 
nal world.”  Before  this  message  be  delivered  to  us,  it 
would  be  wise  to  ask  ourselves — “Are  we  prepared  to  re- 
ceive it  ?” 

The  end  of  time  I — This  includes  the  end  of  our  earthly 
gains  and  enjoyments.  Now  the  lost  of  the  flesh,  the  lust 
of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,  are  variously  indulged. 
But  then,  the  miser  is  forced  from  his  gold  ; the  lofty  are 
brought  low  ; the  drunkard  no  longer  calls  for  his  glass; 
the  lewd  no  longer  glory  in  their  shame.  And  is  it  fit,  O 
men,  that  you  should  fiil  up  life  with  vices  that  degrade, 
or  with  vanities  that  can  at  best  but  amuse  you?  Take 
heed  that  your  souls  do  not  live  too  much  on  any  of  the 
satisfactions  of  the  world  ; that  your  afleotions  be  not  set 
upon  them  in  too  high  degree  ; that  you  make  them  not 
your  idols,  lest  you  be  left  helpless  and  miserable ; for 
they  cannot  follow  you  into  the  world  of  souls : they  are 
the  things  of  time,  and  have  no  place  in  eternity.  “ The 
end  of  all  things  is  at  hand,  therefore  be  ye  sober  !”  Be 
ye  moderate  in  every  enjoyment  on  earth,  and  prepare  to 
part  with  all,  when  the  Angel  pronounces  that  “ time  shall 
be  no  longer  :”  His  sentence  puts  an  end  to  evdry  earthly 
joy,  and  every  mortal  hope. 
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Th-e  end  of  time  i — Then  closes  the  season  of  conver- 
sion. We  come  into  the  world  ignorant,  and  are  natural- 
ly prone  to  sin.  The  image  of  God  is  lost,  and  life  is  the 
only  space  allotted  for  its  recovery.  If  we  die  without  a 
change,  we  must  remain  forever  unholy.  Oh  ! what  a- 
wakening  inquiries  does  the  thought  suggest  1 am  I re- 
newed by  the  Holy  Spirit  ? Wliat  are  my  delights  and  my 
desires ! Is  my  heart  a temple  of  God,  or  the  seat  of  sin  ? 
— How  short  the  term,  during  which  these  inquiries  are  to 
be  resolved  ! 

The  end  of  time  ! — Then  the  means  of  restoring  us  to 
the  enjoyment  of  God  will  be  withdrawn.  We  live  here 
as  in  a state  of  bansihment ; we  cannot  behold  him  as  he 
is;  yet  he  has  not  utterly  forsaken  us.  He  spreads  a ta- 
ble in  this  desert ; he  proclaims  himself  merciful,  and 
ready  to  forgive. — He  saith,  “ Now  is  the  accepted  time ; 
now  is  the  day  of  salvation.”  Prophets  and  apostles, 
though  dead,  yet  speak  to  us.  They  describe  a Mediator, 
who  gave  himself  a ransom  for  us  ; that,  believing  in  him, 
“ we  might  have  life  through  his  name.”  His  ministers 
are  still  sent  as  ambassadors,  beseeching  us  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  God,  and  assuring  us,  that  with  open  arms  he  stands 
ready  to  receive  us. — Shall  we  slight  their  invitations,  and 
thus  pour  contempt  on  their  divine  Master  ? The  loss  will 
soon  appear  to  be  all  our  own,  and  irrecoverable  ; for  the 
sound  of  pardon  reaches  not  beyond  the  limits  of  this  world. 
Now,  the  blessed  God  comes  to  the  door  of  our  hearts, 
as  if  to  plead  for  admittance  ; he  invites  us  to  return,  and 
confess  our  sins,  that  he  may  forgive  them.  Harden  not 
your  hearts,  lest,  when  the  angel  lifts  up  his  hand  to  an- 
nounce the  end  of  time, 

Tbe  Lord  bimself,  in  venijeance  drest, 

Should  lift  his  haad,  and  swear, 

‘You  that  despised  nay  promised  rest. 

Shall  have  no  portion  there.’ 

The  end  of  time, — Then  shall  the  sinner’s  heart  give  up 
its  last  hope.  None  are  completely  miserable  before 
death.  Indeed  the  vilest  men  are  often  the  most  full  of 
fnirlh.  But  it  will  not  be  nlways  so  ; their  joy  will  be 
turned  ijato  heaviness.  Imagine  the  Judge  on  his  throne. 
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calling  you  to  answer  these  inquiries  at  his  bar  : ‘‘  What 
have  you  done  with  all  the  time  of  your  life  in  yonder 
world?  You  spent  there,  sonae,  twenty — some,  forty- 
some,  seventy  years ; and  I gave  you  this  time,  with  a 
thousand  opportunities  and  means  of  grace  and  salvation. 
What  have  you  done  with  them  all  ? How  many  Sab- 
baths did  I afford  ? How  many  sermons  have  you  heard  ? — ■ 
How  many  seasons  did  1 give  you  for  prayer  and  retire- 
ment, and  converse  with  God  and  your  own  souls  ? Did 
you  improve  time  well?  Did  you  pray  ? Did  you  converse 
with  your  souls  and  with  God  ? Or  did  you  suffer  time  to 
slide  away  in  a thousand  follies,  and  neglect  the  one  thing 
needful?” — What  if  your  consciences  should  plead  guilty  1 
Who  knows  the  keenness  of  that  agony  with  which  you 
will  cry  out,  “ Oh  ! wretched  man  that  I am  ! God  hatli 
spoken  to  me  by  a parent,  by  a minister,  and  by  his  writ- 
ten word  ; I have  neglected  these,  and  ruined  my  soul  1” 
Awful  subject  I let  us  muse  thereon,  while  there  is  yet 
a hope  for  mercy. 

Time  shall  end ! — How  valuable  then  while  it  lasts,  par- 
ticularly to  the  unprepared  ! Every  hour  you  live  is  a 
mercifvl  respite.  Go  forth  and  meet  your  offended  Sove- 
reign. “ Seek  him  while  he  may  be  found  ; call  upon 
him  while  he  is  near.”  Go  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  plead 
his  righteousness,  his  death,  his  intercession,  and  say,  “ God 
be  merciful  to  me  a sinner.” 

Time  shall  end ! — Oh  ! the  strange  folly  and  madness  of 
those  who  are  afraid  of  the  end  of  time  whenever  they 
think  of  it ; and  yet  who  know  not  what  to  dn  with  their 
time,  as  it  runs  off  daily  and  hourly  ! They  find  not  their 
soul^  ready  for  death,  and  yet  they  live  from  year  to  year, 
without  any  further  preparation  for  dying  ; they  waste 
their  hours  of  leisure  in  mere  trifling  r they  lose  their  sea- 
sons of  grace,  their  means  and  opportunities  of  salvation, 
in  a thoughtless  and  shameful  manner,  as  though  they  had 
no  business  to  employ  them  in  ; they  live  as  though  they 
had  nothing  to  do  with  all  their  time,  but  to  eat  and  drink, 
and  be  easy  and  merry.  From  the  rising  to  the  setting 
sun,  you  will  find  th.em  still  in  pursuit  of  vanities ; they 
waste  God’s  sacred  time  as  well  as  their  own,  either  in  a 
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lazy  dr  carele«s  humour,  or  in  following  after  sin  and 
madness,  while  the  end  of  time  is  hastening  upon  them. 

What  multitudes  are  there  of  the  race  of  Adam,  who 
are  ever  complaining  that  they  want  leisure  ; and  when 
they  have  a release  from  business  for  one  day,  they  hard- 
ly know  what  to  do  with  that  idle  day,  or  how  to  lay  out 
one  of  the  hours  of  it  for  aay  valuable  purpose  ! Those, 
particularly,  in  higher  stations  and  richer  circumstances 
have  much  of  their  time  at  their  own  disposal ; but,  by 
their  actual  disposal  of  it,  you  plainly  see,  they  know  not 
what  it  is  good  for,  nor  what  use  to  make  of  it ; they  are 
quite  at  a loss  to  tell  boiv  to  get  rid  of  this  tedious  thing 
called  time,  which  lies  daily  as  a burden  on  their  hands, 
indeed,  if  their  heads  ache,  or  their  faces  grow  pale,  and 
a physician  feel  their  pulse,  or  looks  wishfully  on  their 
countenances,  especially  if  he  should  shake  his  head,  or 
tell  them  his  fears,  that  they  would  not  hold  out  long 
what  surprise  of  soul,  what  agonies  seize  them  on  a sud- 
den, for  fear  of  the  end  of  time!  for  they  are  conscious 
how  unfit  they  are  for  eternity  ; yet  when  the  pain  van- 
ishes, and  they  feel  health  again,  they  are  as  much  at  a 
loss  as  ever  what  to  do  with  the  remnant  of  life. 

O the  wretched  ignorance  of  the  children  of  men,  that 
are  sent  hither  on  a trial  for  eternity,  and  yet  know  not 
how  to  pass  away  time  ! They  know  not  how  to  wear  out 
life,  and  get  soon  enough  to  the  end  of  the  day.  They 
doze  their  hours  away,  or  saunter  from  place  to  place, 
without  any  design  or  meaning.  They  inquire  of  every 
one  they  meetywhat  they  shall  do  to  kill  time:  because 
they  cannot  spend  it  fast  enough,  they  are  perpetually 
calling  in  the  assistance  of  others  to  laugh,  or  sport,  or 
trifle  with  them,  and  to  help  them  off  with  this  dead 
weight  of  time  ; while,  at  the  same  moment,  if  you  do  but 
mention  the  end  of  time,  they  are  dreadfully  afraid  ofeom^ 
iftg  near  it.  What  folly  and  distraction  is  this ; what  in- 
consistency is  found  in  the.  heart  and  practice  of  sinful 
men  ! “ The  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  full  of  evil ; mad- 
ness is  in  their  heart  whije  they  live,  and,  after  that,  they 
go  down  to  the  dead.”  (Eccles.  is.  3.) 

O that  these  loiterers  would  once  consider,  that  time 
loiters  not : days  and  hours,  months  and  years,  loiter  not: 
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each  of  these  flies  with  swiftest  wings,  anil  bears  them  on- 
ward to  eternity,  if  they  delay  among  toys  and  shadows^ 
time  knows  no  delay  ; and  they  will  one  day  learn,  by  bit- 
ter experience,  what  substantial,  important,  and  eternal 
blessings  they  have  lost,  by  their  criminal  waste  of  time. 
The  apostle  Peter  assures  them,  though  they  slumber  and 
sleep  in  a lethargy  of  sin,  so  that  you  cannot  awaken  them, 
yet  “ their  judgment  lingerelh  not,  and  their  damnation 
slurnberelh  not.”  (2  Pet.  iii.  3.)  The  awful  monient  is 
hastening  upon  them,  which  will  teach  them  terribly  the 
true  value  of  time;  then  they  would  give  all  the  golden 
pleasures,  and  riches,  and  grandeur,  of  this  world,  to  pur- 
chase one  short  day  more,  or  one  hour  of  time,  wherein 
they  might  repent  and  return  to  God,  and  get  within  the 
reach  of  hopeaind  salvation;  but  time  and  salvation,  and 
hope,  are  all  vanished,  and  out  of  their  reach  forever. 

Time  shall  end!  flow  rich  a source  of  reflection  to  a 
thinking  mind!  Do  1 observe  the  declining  day,  and  the 
setting  sun  sinking  into  darkness?  So  decline  the  days  of 
life,  the  hours  of  labour,  and  the  seasons  of  grace.  O may 
I finish  my  appointed  work  with  honour,  ere  the  light  be 
fled  I May  I improve  the  shining  hours  of  grace,  ere  the 
shadows  of  the  evening  overtake  me,  and  my  time  of  la- 
bour be  no  more  ! 

Do  I see  the  moon  gliding  along  through  the  midnight 
sky  ? This  planet  also  is  measuring  out  my  life,  and  bring- 
ing the  number  of  my  moments  to  an  end.  May  I be  pre- 
pared to  take  leave  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  bid  adieu  to 
these  visible  heavens,  and  all  their  twinkling  glories ! 
These  are  all  but  the  measures  of  my  time,  and  hasten 
me  on  towards  eternity. 

Am  I walking  in  a garden,  end  do  I stand  to  observe  the 
slow  motion  of  the  shadow  upon  a dial  there  ? It  passes 
over  the  hour  lines  with  an  imperceptible  progress,  yet  it 
will  touch  the  last  line  of  day-light  shortly : so  my  hours 
and  my  moments  move  onward  with  a silent  pace,  but  they 
will  arrive  witlr  certainty  at  their  last  limit,  how  heedless 
soever  I am  of  their  motion,  and  how  th  uightless  soever  I 
may  be  of  the  improvement  of  time,  or  of  the  end  of  it. 

Does  a new  year  commence,  and  the  first  morning  of  it 
dawn  upon  me  ? Let  me  remember  that  the  last  year  was 
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finished,  and  is  gone  over  my  head,  in  order  to  make  way 
for  the  present.  I have  one  year  the  less  to  travel  through 
this  world,  and  to  fulfil  the  various  services  of  a travelling 
state:  may  my  diligence  in  duty  be  doubled,  since  the 
number  of  my  appointed  years  is  diminished. 

Do  I find  a new  birth-day  in  my  survey  of  the  celendar, 
the  day  wherein  I entered  upon  the  stage  of  mortality,  and 
was  born  into  this  world  of  sins,  frailties,  and  sorrows,  in 
order  to  my  probation  for  a better  state?  Blessed  Lord  ! 
how  much  have  I spent  already  of  this  mortal  life,  this 
season  of  my  probation  ; and  how  little  am  I prepared  for 
that  happier  world  ; how  unready  from  my  dying  moment ! 
I am  hastening  hourly  to  the  end  of  that  life  which  began 
at  my  nativity.  Am  I yet  born  of  God  ? Have  I began  the 
life  of  a Christian  ? Am  I prepared  for  that  awful  day 
which  shall  determine  the  number  of  my  months  on  earth? 
Am  1 fit  to  be  born  into  the  world  of  spirits,  through  the 
Straight  gate  of  death  ? Am,  I renew  ed  in  all  the  powers 
of  nature,  and  made  meet,  to*  enter  that  unseen  world, 
where  there  shall  be  no  more  of  these  revolutions  of  days 
and  years,  but  where  one  eternal  day  fills  up  all  the  space 
with  divine  pleasure,  or  one  eternal  night  with  long  and 
deplorable  distress  and  darkness? 

When  I see  a friend  expiring,  or  the  corpse  of 'my 
neighbour  conveyed  to  the  grave,  their  months  and  min- 
utes are  all  determined,  and  the  seasons  of  their  trial  are 
finished  forever ; they  are  gone  to  their  eternal  home, 
and  the  state  of  their  souls  is  fixed  unchangeably  ! The 
angel  that  has  sworn,  their  “ time  shall  be  no  longer,” 
has  concluded  their  hopes  or  fears  ; and,  according  to  the 
rules  of  righteous  judgment,  their  misery  or  happiness  is 
decided  for  eternity.  Take’  this  warning,  O my  soul,  and 
think  of  thine  own  removal. 

Are  we  standing  in  the  church-yard,  paying  the  last 
honour  to  the  relics  of  our  friends?  What  a number  of 
hillocks  of  death  appear  around  us  ! What  are  the  tomb- 
stones but  the  memorials  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town, 
to  inform  us  of  the  period  of  all  their  lives,  and  to  point 
out  the  day  when  it  was  said  to  each  of  them,  Your  time 
shall  be  no  longer ! O may  I readily  learn  this  important 
lesson,  that  my  turn  is  hastening  too  ! Such  a little  hil- 
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lock  shall  shortly  arise  for  me  on  some  unknown  spot  of 
ground;  it  shall  cover  this  flesh  and  these  bones  of  mine 
in  darkness,  and  shall  hide  them  from  the  light  of  the 
sun,  and  from  the  sight  of  man,  till  the  heavens  be  no 
more. 

Perhaps  some  surviving  friend  may  engrave  my  name, 
with  the  number  of  my  days,  upon  a plain  stone,  as  a fresh 
monument  of  the  frailty  of  nature,  and  the  end  of  time. 
It  is  possible,  some  friendly,  foot  may  now  and  then  visit 
the  place  of  my  repose,  and  some  tender  eye  bedew  the 
cold  memorial  with  a tear:  one  or  another  of  old  ac- 
quaintances may  possibly  attend  there,  to  learn  the  silent 
lectures  of  mortality  from  my  grave  stone ; and  it  may  be, 
he  will  point  with  his  finger,  and  show  his  companion 
the  month  and  day  of  my  decease.  O that  solemn,  that 
awful  day,  which  shall  finish  my  appointed  time  on  earth, 
and  all  the  labours  of  my  hand ! 

Think,  O my  soul,  that,  while  friends  or  strangers  are 
engaged  on  that  spot,  and  reading  the  date  of  thy  depar- 
ture hence,  thou  wilt  be  fixed  under  a decisive  and  un- 
changeable sentence  ; rejoicing  in  the  reward  of  time 
well  improved,  or  suffering  the  endless  sorrows  that  shall 
attend  the  abuse  of  it,  in  an  unknown  world  of  happiness 
or  misery ! 

Time  shall  end! — What  a reproof  is  here  administered  ! 
The  proper  business  of  life  and  the  solemn  duties  of  re- 
ligion have  been  delayed ; while  we,  under  the  pre- 
tence, that  it  is  time  enough,  have  burdened  ourselves 
with  things  needless  and  unprofitable. 

How  useful  a practice  would  it  be,  to  suppose  ourselves 
often  at  the  end  of  time ; to  imagine  ourselves  just  under 
the  sound  of  the  Angel’s  voice,  or  at  the  tribunal  of  Christ, 
and  to  call  our  souls  to  a solemn  account  in  what  manner 
we  have  passed  our  time  hitherto  ! Give  me  leave  to  en«* 
ter  into  particulars  a little;  for  generals  do  but  seldom 
convict  the  conscience,  or  affect  the  heart. 

1.  Have  you  not  slumbered  or  squandered  away  too 
much  time  without  any  useful  purpose  or  design  at  all? 

How  many  are  there,  who,  when  they  have  morning 
hours  on  their  hands,  can  pass  them  away  in  their  beds, 
and  lose  their  time  in  a little  more  sleep,  and  a little 
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more  sinmber?”  A few  trifles,  with  breakfist  and 
dressing,  wear  out  the  morning,  without  God.  And 
how  many  afternoons  and  evening  hours  are  worn  aw'ay 
in  the  like  sauntering  idleness,  without  one  half  hour’s 
useful  work,  from  the  dawn  of  the  morning  to  the  hours 
of  rest  I Time  is  gone  ,*  and,  as  they  knew  not  what  to  do 
with  it  while  it  was  present,  so,  now  it  is  past,  they  know 
not  what  thej^  have  done  with  it;  they  keep  no  account 
of  it,  and  are  never  prepared  to  come  to  a reckoning.  But, 
will  the  great  Judge  of  all  take  this  for  an  answer  to  such 
a solemn  inquiry  ? 

2.  Have  you  not  laid  out  much  more  time  than  was 
needful  in  recreations  and  pleasure  ? Recreations  are 
not  unlawful,  so  far  as  they  are  necessary  and  proper  to 
relieve  the  fatigue  of  the  spirits  when  tired  with  business 
or  labour,  and  to  prepare  for  new  employments.  But 
have  you  not  followed  them  without  due  bounds?  Hath 
not  some  of  that  very  time  been  spent  in  them,  which 
should  have  been  laid  out  in  preparing  for  death  and  eter- 
nity, and  in  seeking  things  of  far  higher  importance  ? 

3.  Have  you  not  wasted  too  much  time  in  frequenting 
clubs,  in  what  you  call  good  company,  and  in  places  of 
public  resort  ? Hath  not  the  tavern  or  the  ale  house  seem 
and  known  you  from  hour  to  hour,  for  a whole  evening, 
and  that,  sometimes,  before  the  trade  or  labour  of  the  day 
should  have  been  ended  ? And  when  your  Bible  and  your 
closet,  or  the  devotion  of  your  family,  have  sometimes  call- 
ed upon  your  conscience,  have  you  not  turned  the  deaf  ear 
to  them  all  ? 

4.  Have  you  not  made  useless  and  impertinent  visits  ? 
When  conversation  has  run  low,  even  to  the  dregs,  and 
both  you  and  your  friends  have  been  at  a loss  what  to  sa^ 
next,  and  knew  not  how  to  fill  up  the  time;  yet  the  visit 
must  go  on,  and  time  must  be  wasted.  Sometimes  the 
wind  and  the  weather,  or,  (what  is  much  worse,)  scandal 
on  persons  or  families,  have  come  in  to  your  relief,  that 
there  might  not  be  too  long  silence  : but  not  one  word  of 
God  or  goodness  could  find  room  to  enter  in,  and  relieve 
the  dull  hour.  Is  none  of  this  time  to  be  accounted  for  ? 
And  will  it  sound  well  in  the  ears  of  the  Judge,  “ We  ran 
to  these  silly  topics,  these  slanderous  stories,  because  we 
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could  not  tell  what  to  talk  of,  and  knew  not  how  to  spend 
our  time  ?” 

5.  Have  you  not  been  guilty  of  frequent,  and  even  per- 
petual, delays  or  neglects  of  your  proper  necessary  busi- 
ness in  civil  life,  or  in  the  solemn  duties  of  religion,  b}' 
busying-  yourself  in  some  other  needless  thing,  under  this 
pretence,  “ It  is  time  enough  yet  ?” 

Have  you  learnt  that  important  and  eternal  rule  of  pru? 
dence,  “never  delay  till  to-morrow  what  may  be  done  to- 
day ; never  put  off  till  the  next  hour  what  may  be  done  in 
this?”  Have  you  not  often  proved  your  own  folly  by 
neglecting  present  duty?  Solomon  tells  us,  (Eccles.  iii. 
1,  7.)  “ There  is  a time  for  every  purpose,  and  every 

work  under  the  sun a proper  time  for  every  lawful 
work  of  nature  and  life  ; and  it  is  the  business  and  care  of 
a wise  man  to  do  proper  work  in  proper  time  ; but  when 
we  have  let  slip  the  proper  season,  how  often  have  we 
been  utterly  disappointed ! We  have  sustained  great 
evils,  and  sometimes  it  has  so  happened,  that  we  could 
never  do  that  work  or  business  at  all,  because  another 
proper  season  for  it  hath  never  offered  : time  hath  been 
no  more. — Felix  put  off  his  discourse  with  Paul,  about  the 
faith  of  Christ,  and  righteousness,  and  judgment  to  come, 
to  a more  convenient  time,  which  probably  never  came. 
(Acts  xxiv.  25.)  And  the  word  of  God  teaches  us,  that  if 
we  neglect  our  salvation  in  the  present  day  of  grace,  the 
angel  is  ready  to  swear,  that  “ time  shall  be  no  longer.” 

What  time  may  yet  lie  before  you  for  improvement, 
God  only  knows;  the  remnant  of  your  days  is  with  him, 
and  every  evening  the  number  is  diminished.  Let  not  the 
rising  sun  upbraid  you  with  continued  negligence.  Re- 
member your  former  abuses  of  hours,  and  months,  and 
years,  in  folly  and  sin  ; or  at  best  in  vanity  and  trifling. 
Let  these  thoughts  of  your  past  conduct  impress  your 
hearts,  so  as  to  keep  you  ever  vigorous  in  present  duty. 
Since  you  have  been  so  loite*ring  in  your  Christian  race 
in  time  past,  take  larger  steps  daily;  and  stretch  all  the 
powers  of  your  soul  to  hasten  toward  the  crown,  and  the 
prize.  Hearken  to  the  voice  of  God.  in  his  word,  with 
more  attention  and  desire  to  profit  pray  to  a long-suffer- 
ing God  with  double  fervency ; cry  aloud,  and  give  him 
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no  rest,  till  your  sinful  soul  be  changed  into  penitence, 
nnd  renewed  to  holiness  ; tilt  you  have  some  good  evi- 
dence of  yaur  sincere  love  to  God,  and  unfeigned  faith  in 
his  son  Jesus.  Never  be  satisfied  till  you  come  to  a well 
grounded  hope,  through  grace,  that  God  is  your  friend, 
your  reconciled  Father;  that,  when  days  and  mouths  are 
no  more,  you  may  enter  into  the  regions  of  everlasting 
^ light  and  peace. 

Time  shall  end  I — ^Thanks  be  to  God  that  it  is  not  al- 
ready ended  ! Let  us  admire  his  compassion  m warning  us 
so  long.  Every  stroke  of  sickness  warns  us,  that  life  is 
coming  to  its  period  ; every  death  among  our  friends  and 
acquaintances,  is  a tender  and  painful  admonition,  that  our 
death  also  is  at  hand.  The  end  of  every  week,  and  every 
returning  Sabbath  warns  us;  every  sermon  we  hear  of 
the  shortness  of  time,  and  the  uncertainty  of  life,  is  a 
fresh  intimation,  that  the  great  angel  will  shortly  pro- 
nounce a period  to  our  time.  How  inexcusable  shall  we 
be,  if  we  turn  the  deaf  ear  to  all  these  warnings  ! 

Alas!  how  long  did  Jesus,  and  his  mercy,  and  his  Gos- 
pel, w^ait  on  you,  before  you  began  to  think  of  the  things 
of  your  everlasting  peace  I And  if  you  are  now  solemnly 
awakened,  yet  how  long  has  he  waited  on  you  with  fresh 
admonitions,  and  with  special  providence,  with  mercies 
and  judgments,  with  promises  and  invitations  of  grace, 
with  threatening  and  words  of  terror,  and  with  the  whis- 
pers and  advices  of  his  own  Spirit,  since  you  began  to  see 
your  danger!  And  after  all,  have  you  yet  sincerely  re- 
pented of  sin  ? Have  you  yet  received  the  offered  grace  ? 
Have  you  given  up  yourselves  to  the  Lord,  and  laid  hold 
of  his  salvation  ? ‘‘This  is  the  accepted  lime,  this  is  the 
clay  of  salvation — To-day,  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice,  hard- 
en not  your  hearts.”  It  is  never  said  To-morrow  is  the 
day  of  grace,  or  To-morrow  is  the  time  of  acceptance;  it 
is  the  present  hour  only  that  is  offered.  Every  day  and 
every  hour  is  a mercy  of  unknown  importance  to  sinful 
men.  It  is  a mercy,  O sinners,  that  you  awoke  not  this 
morning  in  hell,  and  that  you  were  not  fixed,  without  rem- 
edy, beyond  the  reach  and  hope  of  mercy. 

Time  shall  end ! — Then  happy  they,  who  welcome  the 
event,  because  they  are  prepared  for  it.  They  need  net 
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be  afraid  of  the  sentence,  nor  the  oath  of  this  mighty  An- 
gel, when  he  lifts  up  his  band  to  heaven,  and  swears,  with 
a loud  voice,  “ There  shall  be  time  no  longer.” 

O blessed  creatures,  who  have  so  happily  improved  the 
time  of  life,  and  day  of  grace,  as  to  obtain  the  restoration 
of  the  image  of  God  in  some  degree  on  their  souls,  and  a 
divine  assurance  of  the  favour  of  God  through  Christ,  for 
which  end  time  was  bestowed  upon  them  ! They  have 
reviewed  their  follies  with  shame  in  the  land  of  hope  ; 
they  have  mourned  and  repented  of  sin,  ere  the  season  of 
repentance  was  past,  and  are  become  new  creatures,  and 
their  lips  and  their  lives  declare  the  divine  change.  They 
have  made  preparations  for  death,  for  which  purpose  life 
and  lime  were  given.  Happy  ^ouls  indeed,  who  have  so 
valued  time,  as  not  to  let  it  run  off  in  trifles  ; but  have 
obtained  treasures  more  valuable  than  that  time  which  is 
gone,  even  the  riches  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  the 
hope  of  an  eternal  inheritence  in  glory  ! 

Blessed  souls,  indeed  ! Their  happiness  begins,  when 
the  duration  of  their  mortal  life  is  finished.  Let  us  sur- 
vey this  their  happiness  in  a few  particulars. 

There  is  no  more  time  for  temptation  and  danger. 
When  once  you  are  got  beyond  the  limits  of  this  visible 
world,  and  all  the  enticing  objects  of  flesh  and  sense,  there 
shall  be  no  more  hazard  of  your  salvation,  no  more  doubt- 
ing and  distressing  fear  about  your  interest  in  your  Fa- 
ther’s love,  or  in  the  salvation  of  his  beloved  Son. 

There  is  no  more  time  or  place  for  sin  to  dwell  in  you  ; 
the  lease  of  its  habitation  in  your  mortal  body  must  end, 
when  the  body  itself  falls  into  the  dust;  you  shall  feel  no 
more  its  powerful  and  defiling  operations,  either  in  heart 
or  life,  forever. 

The  time  of  conjlict  with  your  spiritual  adversaries  is  no 
longer.  There  is  no  more  warfare  betwixt  the  flesh  and 
the  spirit,  no  more  combat  with  the  world  and  the  devil, 
who  by  a thousand  ways,  have  attempted  to  deceive 
you,  and  to  bear  you  off  from  your  heavenly  hope.  Your 
warfare  is  accomplished  ; your  victory  is  complete  ; you 
are  made  even  ‘^nore  than  conquerors,  through  him  that 
loved  you.” 

'J'here  is  no  more  time  for  you  to  be  vexed  with  the 
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society  of  sinners.  Your  spirit  within  you  shall  be  no  more 
ruffled  and  disquieted  with  the  teasing  conversation  of  the 
wicked  ; nor  shall  you  be  interrupted,  in  your  holy  and 
heavenly  exercises,  by  any  one  of  the  enemies  of  God, 
and  his  grace. 

The  time  of  your  painful  labours  and  sufferings  is  no 
more.  ‘‘  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord,  for 
they  rest  from  their  labours,”  that  carry  toil  and  fatigue 
with  them  ; “ there  shall  be  no  more  sorrow  nor  crying;” 
the  springs  of  grief  are  forever  dried  up  ; neither  shall 
there  be  any  more  pain”  in  the  flesh  or  in  the  spirit. 
“ God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  theit*  eyes,”  and  death 
itself  shall  be  no  more. 

It  is  finished  t said  our  blessed  Lord  on  the  cross  : It  is 
finished!  may  every  one  of  his  followers  say,  at  the  hour 
of  death,  and  at  the  end  of  time  : My  sins  and  follies, 

my  distresses  and  sufferings,  are  finished  forever ; and  the 
mighty  Angel  swears  that  the  time  of  these  evils  is  no  lon- 
ger. They  are  vanished,  and  never  shall  return.”  O hap- 
py souls,  who  have  wisely  so  counted  the  short  and  un- 
certain number  of  your  days  on  earth,  as  to  make  an  ear- 
ly provision  for  a removal  to  heaven  ! Blessed  are  you 
above  all  the  powers  of  present  thought  and  language  1 
Days,  and  months,  and  years,  and  all  these  short  and  pain- 
ful periods  of  time,  shall  be  swallowed  up,  in  a long  and 
blissful  eternity.  The  stream  of  time,  which  has  run  be- 
tween the  banks  of  this  mortal  life,  and  borne  you  along 
amidst  many  dangerous  rocks  of  temptation,  fear  and  sor- 
row, shall  launch  you  out  into  the  ocean  of  pleasures 
which  have  no  period  ; those  felicities  must  be  everlast- 
ing, for  duration  has  no  limit  there : lime  with  all  its 
measures,  is  lost  in  vast  eternity. 
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DRUNKENNESS. 


If  you  wish  to  be  always  thirsty,  be  a Drvnkarf! ; for 
the  oftener  and  more  you  drink,  the  oftener  and  more 
thirsty  you  will  be. 

If  you  seek  to  prevent  your  friends  raisinpj  you  in  the 
World,  be  a Drunkard ; for  that  will  defeat  all  their  effortei 
If  you  would  effectually  counteract  your  own  attempts  to 
<|o  well,  be  a Drmkard;  and  you  will  not  be  disappointed. 

If  you  wish  to  repel  the  endeavours  of  the  whole  human 
race  to  raise  you  to  character,  credit,  and  prosperity,  be  a 
Drunkard ; and  you  will  most  assuredly  triumph. 

If  you  are  determined  to  be  poor,  be  a Drunkard;  and 
you  %vill  soon  be  ragged  end  pennyless 

If  you  would  wish  to  starve  your  family,  be  a Drunkard j 
for  that  will  consume  the  means  of  their  support. 

If  you  would  be  imposed  on  by  knaves,  be  a Drunkard^: 
that  will  make  their  task  easy. 


2 REWARDS  OF  DRUNKENNESS.  |22' 

If  yoa  woiil^  wish  to  be  robbed,  be  a Drunkard ; which 
will  enable  the  thief  to  do  it  with  more  safety. 

If  you  would  wish  to  blunt  your  senses,  be  a Drunkard  ; 
and  you  will  soo-i  be  more  stupid  than  an  ass. 

If  you  would  become  a fool,  be  a Drunkard ; and  you 
will  soon  lose  your  understanding. 

If  you  wish  to  unfit  yourself  for  rational  intercourse,  be 
a Drunkard;  for  that  will  render  you  wholly  unfit  for  it. 

If  you  are  resolved  to  kill  yourself,  be  2l  Drunkard;  that 
being  a sure  mode  of  destruction. 

If  you  would  expose  both  your  folly  and  secrets,  be  a 
Drunkard  ; and  thev  will  soon  run  out,  as  the  liquor  runs  in. 

If  you  think  you  are  too  strong,  be  a Drunkard ; and  you 
will  soon  be  subdued  by  so  powerful  an  enem3^ 

If  you  would  get  rid  of  your  money  without  knowing 
how,  be  a Drunkard  ; and  it  will  vanish  insensibly. 

If  you  would  have  no  resource  when  past  labour  but  a 
workhouse,  be  a Drunkard;  and  you  will  he  unable  to 
provide  any. 

If  you  are  determined  to  expel  all  comfort  from  your 
house,  be  a Drunkard  ; and  you  will  soon  do  it  effectually. 

If  you  would  be  always  under  strong  suspicion,  be  a 
Drunkard  ; for,  little  as  you  think  it,  all  agree  that  those 
who  steal  from  themselves  and  families  will  rob  others. 

If  you  would  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  shunning 
your  creditors,  be  a Drunkard ; and  you  will  soon  have 
reason  to  prefer  the  by-paths  to  the  public  streets. 

If  you  would  be  a dead  weight  on  the  community,  and 
“cumber  the  ground,”  be  a Drunkard;  for  that  wfill  render 
you  useless,  helpless,  burthensome,  and  expensive. 

If  you  would  be  a nuisance,  be  a Drunkard;  for  the 
approach  of  a Drunkard  is  like  that  of  a dunghill. 

If  you  would  be  hated  by  your  family  and  friends,  be  a 
Drunkard;  and  you  will  soon  be  more  than  disagreeable. 

If  you  would  be  a pest  to  society,  be  a Drunkard  ; and 
you  will  be  avoided  as  infectious. 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  have  your  faults  reformed,  continue 
to  be  a Drunkard ; and  you  will  not  care  for  good  advice. 

If  you  would  smash  windows,  break  the  peace,  get  your 
bones  broken,  tumble  under  carts  and  horses,  and  be  lock- 
ed up  in  watch-houses,  be  a Drunkard ; and  it  will  be 
strange  if  you  do  not  succeed. 

If  you  wish  all  your  prospects  in  life  to  bo  clondodf, 
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|>e  a Drunkard ; and  they  will  soon  be  dark  enough. 

If  you  would  destroy  your  body,  be  a Drunkard ; as 
drunkenness  is  the  mother  of  disease. 

If  you  mean  to  ruin  your  soul,  be  a Drunkard  ; that  you 
may  be  excluded  from  heaven. 

Finally,  if  you  are  determined  to  be  utterly  destroyed, 
in  estate,  body,  and  soul,  be  a Drunkard ; and  you  will  soon 
know  that  it  is  impossible  to  adopt  a more  effectual  means 
to  diccomplish  your — END. 

expels  reason — drowns  the  memory — defaces 
beauty — diminishes  strength — inflames  the  blood — causes 
internal,  external,  and  incurable  wounds — is  a witch  to  the 
senses,  a devil  to  the  soul,  a thief  to  the  purse — the  beggar’s 
conapanion,  the  wife’s  wo,  and  diildren’s  sorrow — makes  a 
strong  man  weak,  and  a wise  man  a fool.  He  is  worse  than 
a beast,  and  is  a self-murderer,  who  drinks  to  others’  good 
health,  and  robs  himself  of  his  own.  He  is  worse  than  a 
beast,  for  no  animal  will  designedly  intoxicate  itself ; but  a 
drunkard  swallows  his  liquor,  well  knowing  the  condition  ta 
which  it  wi’l  reduce  him,  and  that  these  draughts  will  de- 
prive him  of  the  use  of  his  reason,  and  render  him  worse 
than  a beast.  By  the  effects  of  liquor  his  evil  passions  and 
tem^  ers  are  freed  from  restraint ; and  while  in  a state  of 
intoxication  he  commits  actions  wh’ch  when  sober  he  would 
have  shuddered  only  to  have  thought  of.  Many  an  evil 
deed  has  been  done,  many  a murder  has  been  committed, 
when  those  who  did  these  things  were  intoxicated. 

Tremble  then,  O Drunkard,  reflect  before  you  put  the 
cup  to  your  lips,  remember  that  you  are  about  to  make 
yourself  ready  to  commit  every  crime  to  which  an  evil  na- 
ture no  longer  checked  can  incite  you,  and  that  you  may 
awake  from  this  state,  guilty  of  offences  against  the  laws  of 
your  country  sufficient  to  draw  down  just  vengeance  upoQ 
your  head ; and  while  suffering  the  punishment  of  your 
evil  deeds,  or  reflecting  on  the  harm  done,  perhaps  to  youp 
best  friend,  what  consolation  can  the  remembrance  of  your 
worse  than  beastly  enjoyment  give  you  ? 

All  the  crimes  on  the  earth  do  not  destroy  so  many  of 
(he  Human  Race,  nor  alienate  so  much  Property,  as 
Drunkenness.”  Lord  Bacon. 

But  are  there  not  still  stronger  arguments  against  drunk-* 
enness  than  these  ? Surely  there  are : those  already  given  af 
(Bet  the  hock^^  and  reason  forbids  them  ; but  you  have  an  ira 
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mortal,  a never-dying  soul^  and  drunkenness  will  assuredly 
destroy  your  soul,  and  consign  you  to  everlasting  misery. 

Hear  what  the  word  of  God  declares . 

Awake^  ye  drunkards^  and  weep.  (Joel  i.  5.) 

Who  hath  wo  ? who  hath  sorrow  ? who  hath  contention  ? 
who  hath  zvounds  without  cause  ? They  that  tarry  long  at  the 
wine^  they  that  go  to  seek  mixed  wine.  Look  not  thou  upon 
the  wine — at  the  last  it  biteth  like  a serpent.,  and  stingeth  like 
an  adder.  (Prov.  xxiii.  29 — 32.) 

Wo  unto  them  that  rise  up  in  the  morning.,  that  they  may 
follow  strong  drink.,  that  continue  until  nighu  till  wine  injiamt 
them. 

Wo  unto  them  that  are  mighty  to  drink  wine.,  and  men  of 
strength  to  mingle  strong  drink.  (Isaiah  v.  11,  22.) 

The  works  of  the  flesh  are  manfest^  which  are  these  ; un- 
cleanness.,  murders.,  Drunkenness,  retellings.,  and  such  like: 
of  the  which  I tell  you,  that  they  which  do  such  things,  shall 
not  inherit  the  kingdom  f God.  (Gal.  v.  19,  21.) 

These  are  awful  de»  ^rations,  and  ihey  will  certain  y be 
fulfilled  upon  the  Drunkard  who  continues  to  delight  in 
drunkenness  ; he  cannot  enjoy  the  love  of  God,  he  will  not 
be  received  into  heaven; — think  of  these  things,  and  while 
there  is  yet  time,  pray  to  God  to  enable  you  to  forsake 
your  sin — Remember  G )d  has  said  in  his  word. 

Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man 
his  thoughts ; and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will 
have  mercy  upon  him  • and  to  our  God,  for  he  will  abundantly 
pardon.  (Isaiah  Iv.  7.) 

For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  bv$^ 
have  everlasting  life.  (John  iii.  16.) 

May  these  words  be  impressed  on  your  soul,  and  direct 
you  to  that  refuge,  where  alone  is  safety ; to  those  patlro 
which  alone  lead  to  comfort  in  this  world,  and  happinesSi 

the  next. 
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Behold  the  path  that  mortals  tread 
Down  to  the  regions  of  the  dead  ! 

Important  journey  ! awful  view  ! 

How  great  the  change  ! the  scenes  how  new  ! 

To  go,  ere  many  years  are  o’er, 

The  way  I shall  return  no  more  1 Doddridge. 
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Let  me  request  you,  my  friend,  to  take  in  good  part  the 
few  following  hints,  which  have  no  other  design  than  your 
personal  benefit.  The  writer  has  frequently  felt  much 
concern  on  account  of  the  great  disadvantages  people  in 
your  situation,  the  Keepers  of  Turnpike  Gates^  are  under. 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  duties  of  your  occupation, 
obliging  you  to  be  always  at  home,  and  constantly  at  the 
call  of  every  passenger,  are  exceedingly  unfavourable  to 
your  religious  improvement.  You  cannot  conveniently  at- 
tend divine  worship  any  part  of  the  Lord’s  Day;  or  if  at 
any  time  in  the  week  you  would  read  the  Bible,  or  any 
other  good  book,  or  sit  down  to  think  seriously  on  good 
things,  or  would  kneel  down  to  pray,  (if,  as  may  be  hoped, 
you  sometimes  do,)  you  are  liable  to  continual  interrup- 
tions. This  is  painful  and  trying.  Yet  you  would  very 
grievously  err  if  you  were  to  suppose  that  your  condition, 
though  unfavourable,  does,  or  possibly  can,  free  you  from 
the  obligation  of  serving  God  your  Creator  and  Governor  ; 
nor  should  the  thought  be  indulged  for  one  moment,  that 
you  may  safely  and  innocently  neglect  to  seek  the  salva- 
tion of  your  soul ; for  these  two  great  points  form  the 
main  business  for  which  we  were  sent  into  the  world.  If 
our  temporal  employment  puts  difficulties  in  our  way,  we 
should  remember  that  difficulties  are  not  impossibilities. 
Nor  does  the  wise  and  gracious  providence  of  God  ever 
place  any  persons  in  those  circumstances  that  render  it 
impossible  to  attend  to  the  things  which  his  sacred  Word, 
the  eternal  happiness  of  his  creatures,  and  the  glory  of 
his  own  blessed  name,  require. 

Your  situation  debars  you  from  public  worship ; your 
punctual  attendance  on  the  duties  of  your  lawful  worldly 
concerns  interferes  with  meditation,  reading,  and  prayer. 
What,  then ; should  it  not  be  an  inducement  to  make  the 
best  use  in  your  power  of  every  portion  of  your  time  ? If 
it  be  thus  broken  into  little  fragments,  every  moment 
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should  be  precious  in  your  estarnation.  In  this  case,  as  in 
others,  care  and  industry  can  make  a little  go  a great  way. 

Being  destitute  of  the  religious  helps  with  which  many 
people  are  tavoured,  should  you  not  try  to  supply  that  de- 
ficiency, by  making  your  daily  business^  and  even  the  very 
objects  about  you  contribute,  if  possible,  to  your  help?  It 
is  likely  you  might  obtain,  in  this  way,  many  useful  and 
instructive  notions  of  spiritual  and  heavenly  things.  The 
Bible  gives  us  to  see  how  God  himself  instructs  mankind, 
by  pointing  out  natural  things,  and  showing  us  how  they 
may  be  improved  to  our  spiritual  profit.  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  “ who  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners, ”(lTim. 
i.  15.)  was  eminent  for  teaching  in  this  plain  way.  He 
spoke  in  parables  ; by  them  he  communicated,  in  the 
clearest  and  plainest  manner,  his  heavenly  doctrines  and 
blessed  precepts.  People  of  every  state,  and  of  every 
employment,  he  thus  made  quite  familiar  with  his  sublime 
instructions.  He  used  to  point  his  hearers  to  the  objects 
around  them,  and  taught  them  wise  and  important  lessons 
from  the  most  common  things  they  beheld.  For  instance, 
that  they  should  take  no  distrustful,  anxious  care  about 
the  necessaries  of  life ; because  they  saw  the  birds  of  the 
air,  having  neither  store-house  nor  barn,  yet  cheerful,  and 
daily  provided  for  by  the  bountiful  Creator!  And  that 
tiiey  should  not  fret  their  minds  with  needless  fears  about 
clothing  for  the  body;  for  God,  who  clothes  the  grass  of 
the  field,  and  adorns  the  beautiful  flowers,  will  surely  take 
care  to  clothe  those  who  fear  and  obey  him.  (Malt,  vi.) 
Thus  every  bird  that  flies  through  the  air,  every  blade  of 
grass  springing  out  of  the  ground,  is  calculated  to  give  use- 
ful instruction.  And  surely,  my  friend,  your  situation, 
more  than  that  of  many  others,  is  well  suited  to  convey 
instruction  on  the  most  edifying  and  important  subjects. 

When  you  behold  how  persons  of  all  ages  and  condi- 
tions, young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  mingle  and  travel  to- 
gether on  the  turnpike  road,  it  might  lead  you  to  some 
such  thoughts  as  these.  Methinks  that  road  represents 
human  life  ; the  travellers  all  who  live,  and  each  one  oa 
his  journey  to  “ his  long  home.”  (Eccles.  vii.  5.)  Their 
journies  will  be  soon  ended.  Some  will  finish  at  the  end 
of  the  first  stage,  in  infancy  ; some  at  the  second,  in  youth  ^ 
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some  at  the  third,  in  manhood  ; a few  will  drag  on  to  the 
fourth,  old  age ; he  that  travels  longest  and  farthest,  will 
find  that  the  journey  is  short,  and  that  he  has  speedily  got 
to  the  end  of  it. 

You,  and  also  travellers  in  general,  may  profitably  in- 
dulge another  meditation  somewhat  like  this  ; How  neces- 
sary that  those  who  travel  should  keep  in  the  right  road 
to  reach  the  place  they  intend.  If  they  take  a wrong 
course,  or  wander  out  of  the  right  road,  they  may  find 
their  mistake  to  their  grief,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
trace their  steps. 

You  may  seriously  think  of  this,  too,  that  the  same  road 
which  leads  to  one  certain  place,  does  not  lead  to  another 
in  quite  the  opposite  direction.  The  way  to  hell  does  not 
lead  to  heaven.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  informs  us,  Wide 
is  the  gate,  and  broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  destruc- 
tion, and  many  there  be  which  go  in  thereat.  Because 
strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way,  which  leadeth 
unto  life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it.”  (Matt,  vii,  13,  14.) 
When,  therefore,  you  think  of  this  passage  of  Scripture, 
say  to  yourself,  “ Let  this  thought  occupy  my  mind  every 
time  I go  to  open  the  turnpike  gate  ; and  whenever  1 
travel  in  the  turnpike  road,  let  me  seriously  ask  my  own 
soul— Into  which  of  these  gates  have  I entered  ? In  which 
of  these  ways  do  I walk?  Now  I may  easily  know,  by  at- 
tending to  our  Saviour’s  description.  Ifl  live  as  most  oth- 
er people  do,  then  certainly  I am  going  with  the  ‘‘many 
in  (he  broad  way.”  Let  me  farther  inquire  whither  my 
present  course  of  life  will  carry  me,  ifl  continue  to  walk 
in  it  ? Surely,  if  Jesus  Christ  is  lo  be  believed — to  de- 
struction. What  then  is  to  be  done?  What  should  be 
done  ? Here,  my  friend,  the  blessed  Redeemer  meets  you, 
so  to  say,  at  your  very  door  ; and  pointing,  as  it  were,  to  the 
gate  or  stile  for  the  foot  passengers,  says,  “ Strive  to  enter  in 
at  the  strait  gate,”  meaning  hereby,  that  you  should  re- 
pent, put  away  your  sins,  pray  to  God  to  pardon  them  for 
Christ’s  sake  and  enable  you  by  the  grace  of  his  Holy 
Spirit  to  lead  a new,  pious,  and  useful  life  ; walking  from 
henceforth  in  the  “ narrow  way,”  which  is  trod  compara- 
tively by  “few.”  Indeed  Christ  says  of  himself, “ 1 am 
the  way.”  (John  xiv.  6.)  As  if  he  should  say  to  you,  “ I 
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am  the  Saviour,  come  to  God  through  me ; walk  in  ray 
precepts ; I will  guide  you  by  my  counsel,  and  afterwards 
receive  you  to  glory.” 

Let  me,  my  friend,  speak  freely  to  you.  lam  led  to 
think  that,  in  your  situation,  every  thing  you  are  concern- 
ed with  may  teach  you,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  how 
to  grow  wiser  and  better. 

There  is  a remarkable  passage  of  Scripture,  which 
would  seem  inspired  almost  on  purpose  to  teach  persons 
of  your  employment,  and  travellers  also,  the  way  to  heav- 
en ; it  is  in  the  35th  chapter  of  Isaiah,  at  the  8th,  9th,  and 
10th  verses.  ‘‘  And  a highway  shall  be  there,  and  a way, 
and  it  shall  be  called  The  way  of  holiness  \ the  unclean 
shall  not^iass  over  it,  but  it  shall  be  for  those;  the  way- 
faring men,  though  fools,  shall  not  err  therein.  No  lion 
shall  be  there,  nor  any  ravenous  beast  shall  go  up  there- 
on, it  shall  not  be  found  there  ; but  the  redeemed  shall 
walk  there.  And  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall  return 
and  come  to  Zion  with  songs,  and  everlasting  joy  upon 
their  heads;  they  shall  obtain  joy  and  gladness,  and  sor- 
row and  sighing  shall  flee  away.”  Here  you  may  perceive 
the  road  to  heaven,  “ the  city  of  God,”  (Psalm  lxxxvii.3.) 
as  plainly,  in  a sense,  as  you  see  the  road  leading  to  the 
next  town.  Observe,  the  road  to  heaven  is,  “ the  way  of 
holiness,”  for  “ without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.” 
(Heb  xii.  14.)  Those  who  travel  the  road  to  heaven,  are 
“ the  redeemed,”  because  they,  and  only  they,  are,  in  the 
Scripture  sense,  holy  ; being  united  in  spirit  to  the  bless- 
ed Redeemer,  and  by  him  redeemed  from  the  guilt,  pow- 
er and  pollution  of  sin  ; for‘‘  he  gave  himself  for  us,  that 
he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  him- 
self a peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works.”  (Titus  ii. 
14.)  Once,  it  may  have  been,  they  were  as  bad  and  as  sin- 
ful as  others ; but  they  have  truly  repented  of  their  sins, 
and  have  humbly  applied  by  faith  to  ‘‘the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  cleanseth  from  all  sin.”  (iJohn  i.  7.)  If 
this  were  not  their  experience  and  conduct,  never  had 
they  been  found  in  this  sacred  way  ; for  it  is  said,  “ the 
unclean  shall  not  pass  over  it.”  You  may  observe,  in  this 
beautiful  and  infallible  descriptiou  of  the  way  to  heaven, 
how  every  objection  that  can  be  raised  against  the  road,  is 
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distinctly  answered.  Are  you  inclined  to  object  that  it  is 
difficult  to  know  the  true  way  to  heaven  ? Mark  the  re- 
ply : The  way-faring  man,  though  % fool,  shall  not  err 

therein.”  Do  you  object  that  the  way  is  dangerous  to 
travel ; and  that  if  you  set  out  in  it,  some  of  your  old  sins, 
or  sinful  companions,  or  sinful  temptations,  w’ill  draw  you 
aside,  or  frighten  you  from  it  ? Mark  the  reply  to  this  al- 
so : “ No  lion  shall  be  there,  nor  any  ravenous  beast  shall 
go  up  thereon as  much  as  to  say,  neither  sins  nor  sin- 
ners, nor  even  “ your  adversary  the  devil,  that  walketh 
about  like  a roaring  lion,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour,” 
(1  Pet,  V.  8.)  Can  harm  a steady  pilgrim  in  the  way  to 
heaven.  Do  you  object  that  the  way  is  gloomy  and  un- 
pleasant, that  religion  will  make  you  sad  and  melancholy  ? 
Mark  the  reply  to  this  too  : The  ransomed  of  the  Lord 

shall  return,  and  come  to  Zion  with  songs,  and  everlasting 
joy  upon  their  heads;  they  shall  obtain  joy  and  gladness, 
and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee  away.”  Lastly,  do  you 
object  that  the  way  is  not  open  and  free  for  all?  Mark 
the  reply  in  one  word,  it  is  a ‘‘  highway.”  As  the  public 
highway  is  open,  and  all  who  please  may  travel  on  it,  the 
poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  it  being  free  for  every  one  with- 
out exception,  even  so  is  the  way  to  heaven,  that  blessed 
“highway.”  So  exceedingly  willing  and  desirous  is  God 
himself  that  every  person  might  travel  on  it,  that  he  con- 
descends to  call  after  those  who  stupidly  or  wilfully  turn 
away  from  it,  “This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it.”  (Isaiah 
XXX.  21.) 

Yet,  while  God,  of  his  infinite  goodness,  thus  encourages 
you  to  enter  on  a pious  course,  and  while  I most  gladly 
lend  you  all  the  help  in  rny  power,  it  is  right  for  me  to  in- 
form you,  that  the  obtaining  of  the  salvation  of  your  pre- 
cious, immortal  soul,  and  a sure  and  certain  hope  of  admit- 
tance into  heaven,  is  a subject  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Your  eternal  all  depends  upon  its  being  attended  to  right- 
ly, in  the  way  and  manner  God  in  his  holy  word  has  de- 
scribed. We  cannot  be  too  careful  to  avoid  all  errors  and 
mistakes ; eternal  happiness  or  misery  depends  upon  it. 
Do  you,  my  friend,  open  the  turnpike-gate  to  any  person 
^vithout  the  money,  or  a ticket  ? Surely  not ; though  the 
affair  is  only  of  a penny-worth  of  importance.  You  may 
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I be  sure,  then,  the  gate  of  heaTenly  glory  will  not  hereaf- 
ter he  thrown  open  to  everj^  one  ; hut  will  he  open  to  those 
only  who  have  a right  to  enter.  It  is  declared  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  “ There  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  it  any  thing 
that  defileth,  neither  whatsoever  worketh  abomination,  or 
1 maketh  a lie  5 but  they  which  are  written  in  the  Lamb’s 
book  of  life.”  (Rev,  xxi.  27.) 

If  you  show  your  prudence  and  care  not  to  be  imposed 
on  by  a false  ticket,  may  you  not  well  think  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  impose  upon  the  all-wise  God  ? ‘‘  Be  not  deceived  ; 
God  is  not  mocked.”  (Gal.  vi.  7.)  Let  the  two  short  words 
on  the  bar  of  a turnpike-gate  which  give  this  necessary 
caution  to  others,  “ JVo  Trust{'‘  he  like  the  awful  voice  of 
Heaven  to  you.  Whenever  your  eyes  see  them,  may  your 
i ears  hear  them.  Do  they  not  say  in  effect,  JVo  Trust ! Do 
I not  put  off  the  great  work  of  repentance  till  to-morrow. 

I .Yo  Trust ! God  will  not  trust  thy  false  promises. — JVo 
I Trust ! Do  not  trust  thy  own  heart,  which  is  deceitful 
I above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked.”  (.Ter.  xvii.  9) — 

I JVo  Trust!  There  will  be  no  passing  safely  through  the 
j gate  of  death,  without  real  “ repentance  towards  God,” 
and  true  “faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  (Acts,  xx.  21.) 
— jyo  Trust ! There  can  be  no  entrance  into  heaven  here- 
after, without  walking  in  the  way  thither  now  ! O,  im- 
I portant  words,  JVo  Trust!  May  they  speak  not  only  to 
j your  eyes  and  ears,  but  to  your  very  heart  and  soul ! And 
from  this  time,  yea,  without  a moment’s  delay,  may  you  in 
! true  earnest  set  about  that  business,  that  all-important 
i business,  which  is  of  unspeakable  and  everlasting  conse- 

j quence.  Enter  on  it  at  once  ; you  may  never  have  a bet- 

i ter,  perhaps  never  another  opportunity  for  attending  to  it. 

Therefore  remember  that  «Yo  Trust!  is  written  on  every 
; thing  beneath  the  canopy  of  heaven,  by  the  finger  of  Infi- 
j nite  Wisdom  ; which  at  the  same  time  points  to  Psalm  xl. 
4.  “Blessed  is  he  that  maketh  the  Lord  his  Trust  !”  If, 
after  all  that  is  here  said,  you  are  resolved  not  to  set  out 
I in  the  way  to  heaven,  oblige  me  by  putting  this  Pamphlet 
I into  the  hands  of  the  first  traveller  passing  through  the 

' gate,  who  may  be  induced,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  make 

trial  of  the  way.  If  so,  I wish  thee,  traveller,  a safe  jour- 
ney. May  we  meet  at  its  termination. 
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Journeying  onward  in  my  ways, 

Many  a weary  step  I’ve  trod, 

And  have  watch’d  with  eager  gaze 
All  the  milestones  on  the  road. 

Mark’d,  so  much  my  journey’s  gone. 

Joyful  at  the  distance  past; 

Fresh  in  spirits,  travell’d  on,  \ 

Hoping,  pressing  for  the  last. 

If  the  slow  retiring  sun 

Told  me  fast  the  day  declin’d, 

Ut^g’d  to  haste,  I walk’d,  I run, 

Le||-I  darksome  night  should  find. 

Life"’ 8 a Jmrmy  ! — let  me  well 
Mark  its j^ogress  and  decay  ; 

Like  mile^"ttes,  every  6irth  day  tells 
Ilow  I spe«d#e  on  my  way. 

Say  how  many  mile-stones  past. 

How  much  life  has  to  waste  ; 

Can  the  road  mafeh  longer  last, 

Do  not  years  foil  quickly  haste  ? 

What’s  the  path  we  travel  ia, 

Leads  it  up  to  heasten  and  God  ? 

Or  the  downward  way  of  sin. 

Right  to  Satan’s  dark  abode  ? 

Life's  a Journey  ! — simmer,  see 

Warning  mile-stones  bid  you  stop; 

Though  you  young,  or  aged  te. 

Seek  the  Saviour — tb^e  i#  hope. 

S'oon  your  last,  last  year  stiall  dawn, 

This  perhaps  that  now  begins  ; 

Sad  your  case,  distrest,  forlorn, 

If  it  find  you  dead  in  sins. 

Life's  a Journey  ! — mind  your  way,  ~ 

Fast  let  every  mile-stone  come, 

Nor  regard,  though  dull  the  day, 

So  ye  safely  reach  your  home. 
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emies  triumphantly  to  exclaim,  ‘ What ! are  these  your  self- 
denying,  heavenly-minded  Christians, who  profess  to  derive 
their  joys  and  their  consolations  from  a more  exalted  source, 
than  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Wherein  do  they 
differ  from  us?  Externally  they  are  the  same,  excepting 
the  observance  of  a few  religious  forrhs  and  ceremonies: 
we  see  them  frequenting  parties  of  pleasure,  exhibiting 
the  same  attachment  to  splendour  and  parade,  or  if  there 
is  a difference,  (as  has  been  sometimes  remarked,)  taking 
the  lead  in  extravagance  and  show.’ 

But  when  exhibited  in  her  native  purity — “ bringing 
forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance,”  how  prc'eminently  lovely 
does  religion  appear  ! — Would  you  behold  her  in  her  most 
attractive  mien  ; picture  to  yourselves  a young  and  pious 
female,  her  bosom  glowing  with  love  to  God  and  man. — 
A noble  simplicity  characterizes  her  whole  appearance 
and  bespeaks  the  elevation  of  a soul  which  drinks  deeply 
of  the  spirit  of  just  men  made  perfect”  in  heaven.  Her 
brow,  unruffled,  is  meekly  expressive  of  that  peace  and 
tranquillity  which  come  from  holy  communion  with  God, 
In  her  daily  walk,  mark  the  cheerful  alacrity  with  which 
she  fulfils  the  various  domestic  duties  of  her  station; — 
see  her  frequenting  the  abodes  of  wTetchedness  and  want 
— clothing  the  naked  with  garments  which  her  own  hands 
have  made — pouring  the  balm  of  consolation  into  the  bo- 
som of  the  afflicted^  or  kneeling  by  the  bed  of  disease  and 
death,  invoking  mercy  for  the  guilty,  or  pointing  the  ex- 
piring penitent  to  the  mansions  of  peace. 

But  there  is  still  another  and  a powerful  incitement  to 
obey  the  instructions  of  Scripture.  By  retrenching  super- 
fluous expenses,  w’e  shall  be  able  to  do  much,  in  obedience 
to  the  last,  the  great  command  of  our  Saviour,  to  send  his 
Gospel  to  every  creature.  That  glorious  time,  so  long  pre- 
dicted by  prophets  and  righteous  men,  begins  to  dawn. 
The  slumber  of  ages  is  broken.  The  Church  is  about  to 
arise.  The  world  never  before  wiinesaefi  such  measures  for 
the  extension  of  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom.  In  this  glorious 
cause,  wealth,  rank,  and  talents  are  enlisted.  In  this  glo- 
rious cause,  all  holy  beings  are  interested.  Great  things 
have  been  attempted,  and  great  things  will  be  accomplish- 
ed ; — but  they  will  not  be  accomplished  without  the  stren- 
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uous  and  self-denying  exertions  of  God’s  people.  And  have 
you  conscientiously  practised  all  that  self-denial,  which 
supreme  love  to  your  adorable  Saviour  demands  ? Cal- 
culate the  amount  of  good  which  might  have  been  effected 
by  the  price  of  expensive  apparel,  had  it  been  expended 
in  supporting  some  Missionary  in  pagan  lands,  in  the  gra- 
tuitous distribution  of  Bibles  or  Tracts,  or  in  aiding  any  of 
those  numerous  Benevolent  Institutions  which  are  the  har- 
bingers of  a bright,  a glorious  day. 

Though  but  one  soul  were  rescued  from  the  thraldom 
of  Satan,  baptized  in  a Saviour’s  blood,  how  infinitely  would 
it  transcend  the  value  of  this  material  universe  ! The  time 
is  coming,  when  to  have  been  the  humble  instrument  of 
turning  one  soul  from  the  error  of  his  ways,  will  yield  a 
pure  delight,  which  the  enlarged  capacities  of  glorified 
spirits  only  can  sustain.  Little  will  it  avail  you,  when  stand- 
ing before  the  dread  tribunal  of  God,  that  the  habiliments 
of  your  mortal  state  were  rich  and  splendid  ! Are  you  con- 
tent to  be  saved  as  by  fire  ? Would  you  not  rather  that  jn 
abundant  entrance  should  be  ministered  unto  you,  into  rfite 
everlasting  kingdom  of  your  God  and  Saviour  ?-Then  learn 
to  follow  Christ  in  the  regeneration.  - Learn  to  take  up 
your  cross  daily.  Contemplate  the  height  and  depth  and 
length  and  breadth  of  that  love,  which  drew  the  Son  of 
God  from  the  bosom  of  his  Father^  and  offered  him  a vol- 
untary sacrifice  for  sin.  Behold  him  living,  dying,  rising, 
ascending,  that  he  may  disarm  death  of  his  sling ; that  he 
may  “ proclaim  liberty  to  the  captive,  and  the  opening  of 
the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound.”  Yea,  contemplate 
this  ^mystery  of  godliness,’  this  matchless,  this  unparalelled 
love ; and  then,  when  the  full  tide  of  grateful  affection 
rushes  upon  your  hearts,  go,  if  you  can,  and  expend  the 
bounties  of  indulgent  Providence,  in  the  gratification  of 
sinful  and  ignoble  passions.  Yea,  virtually  continue  to  say 
to  the  heathen,  Remain  in  your  present  state  of  degradation 
and  death — I cannot  spare  one  ornament  from  my  apparel, 
or  one  hour  which  I have  devoted  to  pleasure — still  give 
that  worship  which  is  due  to  God  only  to  your  shameless 
idols ; till  another  generation  arise,  who  shall  feel  the  force 
of  the  Saviour’s  command,  and  deny  themselves  the  en- 
joyments of  this  life,  that  they  may  spread  his  Gospel.  ^ 
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Mr.  B — 7-,  a respectable  farmer  in  Massachusetts,  came, 
a number  of  years  ago,  into  the  possession  of  a farm  of 
about  600  acres.  On  this  farm  he  employed  eight  or  ten 
men.  These  men  were  in  the  habit,  and  had  been  for  years, 
of  taking  each  a portion  of  ardent  spirit,  when  they  la- 
boured, every  day.  They  had  grown  up  in  the  practice 
of  taking  it,  and  the  idea  was  fixed  in  their  minds,  that 
they  could  not  do  without.  It  was  the  common  opinion 
in  the  place,  that  for  labouring  men,  who  had  to  work 

hard,  some  ardent  spirit  was  necessary,  Mr.  B- for  a 

time  followed  the  common  practice,  and  furnished  his  men 
with  a portion  of  spirit  daily.  But  after  much  attentive 
observation  and  mature  reflection,  he  became  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction,  that  the  practice  w'as  not  only 
useless,  but  hurtful.  He  became  convinced  that  it  tends 
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to  lead  men  to  intemperance ; to  undermine  their  consti- 
tutions ; and  to  sow  the  seeds  of  death,  temporal  and  eter- 
nal. And  he  felt  that  he  could  not  be  justified  in  conti- 
nuing to  cultivate  his  farm  by  means  of  a practice  which 
was  ruining  the  bodies  and  souls  of  his  fellow  men.  He 
therefore  called  his  men  together,  and  told  them,  in  a kind 
and  faithful  manner,  his  feelings.  He  told  them  that  he 
was  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  practice  of  taking  ardent 
spirits  was  not  only  needless,  but  hurtful — that  it  tended 
to  weaken  and  destroy  both  the  body  and  mind  ; and  that 
he  could  not,  consistently  with  his  duty,  be  instrumental  in 
continuing  a practice  which  he  had  no  doubt  tended  to  de- 
stroy them  both  for  this  world  and  the  world  to  come.  He 
therefore,  from  that  time,  should  furnish  them  with  no  ar- 
dent spirits. 

One  of  them  said  that  he  could  not  work  without  it;  and 
if  he  did  not  furnish  them  with  it,  he  would  not  stay  with 
him.  “ Very  well,”  said  Mr.  B — — , ‘‘hand  me  your  bill, 
and  be  oft.”  The  man  replied,  that  he  presumed  all  the 

others  would  leave  him.  Very  well,  said  Mr;  B , tell 

them,  any  of  them,  who  choose  to  leave — all  of  them,  if 
they  choose  to  go,  to  hand  in  their  bills,  and  they  shall 
have  their  money  to-night.  If  they  stay,  however,  they 
shall  have  nourishing  food  and  drink,  at  any  time,  and  in 
any  abundance  which  they  wish ; and  at  the  close  of  the 
year  each  one  shall  have  twelve  dollars,  that  is,  one  dollar 
a’  month,  in  addition  to  his  wages.  But  I shall  furnish  no 
spirits  of  any  kind,  neither  shall  I have  it  taken  by  men 
in  my  employment.  I had  rather  my  farm  would  grow  up 
to  weeds,  than  be  cultivated  by  means  of  so  pernicious  a 
practice  as  that  of  taking  ardent  spirits.  However,  none 
of  the  men  left,  except  that  one.  And  when  he  saw  that 
all  the  others  concluded  to  stay,  he  came  back,  and  said, 
that  as  the  others  concluded  to  stay  and  do  v/ithout  rum, 
he  believed  that  he  could,  and  he  should  be  glad  to  stay 
too,  if  Mr.  B«— — had  no  objection.  But  he  told  him,  no ; 
he  did  not  wish  him  to  stay ; he  would  make  of  him  an 
example,  and  he  must  go.  So  he  departed.  The  rest  w'ent 
to  work,  and  he  furnished  them  with  no  spirits  from  that 
time  through  the  season.  Yet  his  work,  he  said,  was  done 
“ with  less  trouble,  in  a better  manner,  and  in  better  sea- 
son, than  ever  before.”  Some  of  his  men,  however,  he 
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found,  when  they  went  abroad,  did  take  ardent  spirits. 
They  sometimes  procured  it  at  the  tavern,  or  a store ; and 
in  some  instances  took  it  secretly,  while  on  his  farm.  The 
evil,  therefore,  although  greatly  lessened,  was  not  entire- 
ly done  away. 

When  he  came  to  hire  men  again,  he  let  it  be  known 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  hire  any  man  who  was  not  willing 
to  abstain  entirely,  and  at  all  times,  from  the  use  of  ardent 
^ spirits.  His  neighbours  told  him  that  he  could  not  hire 
men  on  those  conditions : that  men  could  not  be  found 
'who  would  do  without  rum,  especially  in  haying  and  har- 
vesting. Well,  he  said,  then  he  would  not  hire  them  at 
all.  His  farm  should  grow  up  to  weeds.  As  to  cultivating 
it  by  the  help  of  rum,  he  would  not.  By  allowing  men  in 
his  employment,  and  for  whose  conduct  he  was  in  a mea- 
sure responsible,  to  take  ardent  spirits,  he  should  be  lend- 
ing his  influence  to  continue  a practice,  or  he  should  at 
least  be  conniving  at  a practice,  which  was  “ destroying 
more  lives,  making  more  m^ithers  widows,  and  children 
orphans,  than  famine,  pestilence,  and  sword  : a practice 
which  was  destroying  by  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands, 
not  only  the  bodies  but  the  souls  of  men,  rendering  them, 
and  their  children  after  them,  wretched  for  this  world, 
and  the  world  to  come.  No,”  said  he,  “ I will  clear  my 
hands  of  this  enormous  guilt.  I will  not  by  practice  en- 
courage, or  by  silence,  or  having  men  in  my  employment 
who  take  ardent  spirits,  connive  at  this  deadly  evil.” 
However,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  hiring  men,  and  of  the 
best  kind.  And  when  his  neighbours  saw,  that  by  giving 
one  dollar  a month  more  than  others,  he  could  hire  as 
many  men  as  he  pleased,  they  gave  up  that  objection. 
But  they  said,  it  was  bad  policy ; for  the  men  would  not 
do  so  much  work,  and  he  would  in  the  end  be  a loser. 
But  he  told  them  that,  although  they  might  not  at  first  do 
quite  so  much,  he  presumed  that  they  would  in  the  end 
do  more.  But  if  they  should  not,  only  let  them  do,  said 
he,  what  they  easily  can,  and  I shall  be  satisfied.  My  Ma- 
ker does  not  require  of  me  any  more  than  I can  do  without 
rum,  (for  he  used  no  ardent  spirits  himself,)  and  I shall 
require  no  more  of  them.  His  men  went  to  work.  And 
his  business  prospered  exceedingly.  His  men  were  re- 
markably uniform  in  their  temper  and  deportment ; still, 
and  peaceable. 
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He  found  them  every  day  alike,  and  he  could  always 
safely  trust  them.  What  he  expected  to  have  done,  he 
found  was  done,  in  good  season,  and  in  the  best  manner. 
His  men  never  made  so  few  mistakes,  had  so  few  disputes 
among  themselves;  they  never  injured  and  destroyed  so 
few  tools,  found  so  little  fault  with  their  manner  of  living, 
or  were  on  the  whole  so  pleasant  to  one  anotlier,  and  to 
their  employer.  The  men  appeared,  more  than  ever  be- 
fore, like  brethren  of  the  same  family,  satisfied  with  their 
business,  contented,  and  happy. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  one  of  them  came  to  Mr.  B — — , 
and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  said,  “ Sir,  I thought  that  you 
w^re  very  hard,  in  keeping  us  from  drinking  rum.  I had 
always  been  accustomed  to  it,  and  I thought  that  I could 
not  do  without  it.  And  for  the  first  three  months,”  said 
he,  “ it  was  hard,  very  hard.  I had  such  a caving  in  here, 
(putting  his  hands  up  to  his  side,)  I had  such  a desperate 
caving  in  here,  that  I thought  I should  die.  But  as  you 
gave  us  good  wages,  and  geod  pay,  and  the  rest  resolved 
to  stand  it  without  rum,  I thought  I would. 

“ And  now,”  said  he,  “ I am  well  and  happy.  I work 
with  ease,  sleep  sweetly,  and  when  I get  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, instead  of  having,  as  I used  to,  my  mouth  and  throat 
(to  use  his  own  words)  so  full  of  cobwebs,  as  to  be  con- 
stantly spitting  cotton  wool  all  the  time,  my  mouth  and 
throat  are  clear  as  a whistle.  I feel  active,  have  a good 
appetite,  and  can  eat  anything. 

“ Formerly,  when  I worked  hard,  I was  at  night  tired, 
and  could  not  sleep.  When  1 got  up  in  the  morning  I was 
so  sore  and  stiff,  so  filled  up  in  my  throat,  and  my  appe- 
tite was  so  gone,  that  I could  do  nothing  till  I had  taken 
a glass  of  rum  and  molasses.  I then  stood  it  till  breakfast. 
But  my  breakfast  did  not  relish,  and  what  I took  did  not 
seem  to  nourish  me.  Soon  after  I got  to  work  I was  so 
hollow,  and  so  tired,  that  I felt  desperate  ugly  till  1 1 o’clock. 
Then  I took  a new  vamper.  And  by  the  strength  of  that 
1 got  on  till  dinner.  Then  I must  have  a little  more  to 
give  me  an  appetite.  At  3 o’clock  in  the  afternoon  I must 
have  recourse  (these  were  his  words)  to  the  hair  of  the 
same  dog,  to  keep  up  my  sinking  spirits.  And  thus  I got 
along  till  night.  Then  1 must  have  a little  to  sharpen  ap- 
petite for  supper.  And  after  supp^sr  I could  not  sleep,  till 
I had  taken  another  nightcap. 
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Thus  I continued,”  said  he,  “ year  after  year,  under- 
mining a constitution  which  was  naturally  very  robust; 
and  growing  worse  and  worse,  until  I came  under  your 
wise  and  excellent  regulations.  And  now,”  said  he,  I 
am  cured.  I am  cured.  I can  now  do  more  labour  than 
when  I took  spirits,  without  half  the  fatigue,  and  take  no- 
thing but  the  juice  of  the  orchard.  And  if  any  one  would 
give  me  the  same  wages  that  you  do,  and  a dollar  a day  in 
addition,  to  return  to  the  practice  of  drinking  rum,  I w’oiild 
laugh  at  him.”  All  this  was  the  free,  spontaneous  effusion  of 
his  own  mind,  in  vie’W  of  the  great  change  wrought  in  his 
feelings  by  leaving  off  entirely  the  use  of  ardent  spirits. 

Another  of  the  workmen  came  to  Mr.  B— — and  said, 
that  he  had  found  it  very  hard  to  do  without  rum  at  first ; 
but  he  could  now’  freely  say,  that  he  never  enjoyed  so  good 
health,  or  felt  so  well,  as  he  did  then.  He  said  that  in 
cold  weather  in  the  winter,  and  after  chopping  all  day  in 
the  woods,  especially  if  exposed  to  rains,  or  if  his  feet 
were  wet,  he  had  for  a long  time  been  accustomed  to  a ver}’ 
bad  rheumatism,  and  at  night  to  a dreadful  headacli.  lie 
took  spirits  temperately,  and  he  supposed  it  was  necessary, 
to  guard  him  against  these  evils.  Still  he  suffered  them  ; 
and  he  found  nothing  that  would  prevent  them.  But  since 
he  had  left  off  entirely  the  use  of  spirits,  he  had  had  no 
rheumatism,  and  been  entirely  free  from  the  headach." 

Another  of  the  workmen  said  that  he  thought  at  first 
that  he  could  do  very  well  without  spirits  three  quarters 
of  the  year;  but  that,  in  haying  and  harvesting,  he  should 
want  a little.  But  he  had  found  that  a dish  of  bread  and 
milk,  or  some  other  nourishing  food,  at  1 1 o’clock,  answer- 
ed his  purpose  at  all  times  just  as  well  as  grog,  and  he 
thought  a little  better.  And  as  he  was  now  entirely  free 
from  the  habit  of  taking  spirits,  he  would  not  on  any  ac- 
count be  placed  in  a situation  where  he  should  be  tempted 
to  renew  it. 

Such  were  the  feelings  of  men  who  had  alvrays  been  ac- 
customed to  the  practice  of  taking  spirits,  till  they  came 

into  Mr.  B -’s  employment,  and  who  afterwards  had 

not  taken  a drop.  They  had  tried  both  sides,  and  had 
found,  by  experience,  that  the  practice  of  taking  ardent 
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spirits  is  utterly  useless.  Nay,  that  it  is  positively  hurtful, 
it  was  their  united  testimony,  that  they  enjoyed  better 
health,  were  more  happy,  could  do  more  work,  and  with 
less  fatigue,  than  when  they  took  spirits. 

They  said,  to  be  sure,  that  they  found  it  hard  to  do 
without  it  at  first.  And  so  would  a man  who  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  taking  laudanum,  or  any  poison,  that  was  not 
fatal,  but  was  stimulating,  and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  how- 
ever destructive  it  might  be  in  the  end  to  his  constitu- 
tion. But  after  they  had  freed  themselves  from  the  habit 
of  taking  spirits,  they  found  no  inconvenience  ; but  were 
in  all  respects  better  than  they  were  before.  And  they 
acknowledged  that  they  were  exceedingly  indebted  to  him, 
who,  by  his  wise  regulations,  had  been  the  means  of  im^ 
proving  their  condition.  The  following  were  some  of  the 
advantages  to  them. 

1.  They  had  a better  appetite,  partook  of  their  food 
with  a keener  relish,  and  it  was  more  nourishing  to  them, 
than  before. 

2.  They  possessed  much  greater  vigour,  and  activity, 
both  of  body  and  mind. 

3.  They  performed  the  same  labour  with  much  greater 
ease ; and  were  in  a great  measure  free  from  that  lassitude 
and  fatigue,  to  which  they  were  before  accustomed. 

4.  They  had  greater  wages,  and  they  laid  up  a vastly 
greater  portion  of  what  they  had.  Before,  numbers  used 
to  spend  a great  portion  of  their  wages  in  scenes  of  amuse- 
ment and  dissipation.  Now  they  have  no  inclination  to 
frequent  such  scenes.  The  consequence  is,  they  lay  up 
more  money.  They  are,  also,  more  serious  in  their  de- 
portment, spend  more  of  their  leisure  time  in  useful  read- 
ing, much  oftener  peruse  the  Scriptures,  and  attend  public 
worship ; and  they  are  more  attentive  to  all  the  means  of 
grace.  In  a word,  they  are  more  likely  to  become  useful 
and  happy  in  this  life,  and  to  be  prepared  for  a lasting 
blessedness  in  the  life  to  come. 

5.  Their  example  will  be  vastly  more  likely  to  be  use- 
ful to  those  around  them  ; and  that  for  both  worlds. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  advantages  to  their  c?n- 
ployer. 

1.  7'he  men,  he  says,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  do  more 
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work,  in  a better  manner,  and  at  a much  less  expense  of 
tools. 

2.  He  can  now  with  much  greater  ease  have  a place 
for  every  thing,  and  every  thing  in  its  place. 

3.  When  a stone  has  fallen  from  the  wail  it  is  now  laid 
up,  as  the  men  are  passing  by,  without  his  mentioning  it. 
The  gates  are  locked,  and  the  bars  put  up ; so  that  the 
cattle  do  not,  as  before,  get  in  and  destroy  the  crops. 

4.  His  summer  work  is  done  in  such  season,  that  earth, 
loam,  &c.  is  carted  into  the  yard  in  the  fall,  instead  of  be- 
ing carted  in  in  the  spring,  as  before.  The  consequence 
is,  when  carried  out,  it  is'  richer,  and  renders  the  farm 
more  productive. 

5.  His  barns,  in  winter,  are  kept  clean,  and  less  fodder 
is  w^asted.  The  cattle  and  horses  are  daily  curried,  and 
appear  in  better  order. 

6.  When  his  men  go  into  the  forests^  instead,  as  before, 
of  cutting  down  the  nearest,  thriftiest,  and  largest  trees, 
they  cut  those  that  are  decayed,  crooked,  and  not  likely 
to  grow  any  better — pick  up  those  that  are  blown  down, 
and  thus  leave  the  forests  in  a better  state. 

7.  The  men  are  more  uniform,  still,  and  peaceable ; are 
less  trouble  in  the  house,  and  more  contented  with  their 
manner  of  living. 

8.  At  morning  and  evening  prayer,  they  are  much  more 
ready  than  before  to  attend,  and  in  season ; appearing  to 
esteem  it  not  only  a duty,  but  a privilege  and  a pleasure 
to  be  present,  and  unite  with  the  family  in  the  daily  wor- 
ship of  God. 

9.  On  the  Sabbath,  instead  of  wishing,  as  before,  to  stay 
at  home,  or  to  spend  the  day  in  roving  about  the  fields, 
rivers,  and  forests,  they  choose  statedly  and  punctually  to 
attend  public  worship.  In  a word,  their  whole  deport- 
ment, both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  improved,  and  to  a great- 
er extent  than  any,  without  witnessing  it,  can  well  imagine. 

All  these  and  many  more  advantages  resulted  from 
their  abstaining  entirely^  and  at  all  times,  from  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits. 

Nor  rvere  the  benefits  confined  to  them,  and  their  em- 
ployer. Some  of  his  neighbours,  witnessing  the  complete 
success  of  his  system,  have  themselves  adopted  it.  When 
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Mr.  B— — went  into  that  part  of  the  country,  many  of 
the  farmers  in  his  neighbourhood  were  in  debt.  Their 
farms  were  mortgaged,  some  for  $ 300,  some  for  $ 500, 
and  some  for  $ 1000,  or  more.  They  complained  much 
of  hard  times,  especially  for  farmers. 

Mr.  B told  them  that  so  long  as  they  continued  to 

drink  rum,  they  must  expect  hard  times ; for  it  was  no 
profit,  but  a great  expense,  and  in  more  ways  than  they 
imagined.  They  came  to  him  to  borrow  money  to  save 
their  farms  from  attachment.  But  he  told  them,  no.  It 
will  do  men  who  continue  to  drink  rum  no  good  to  have 
money.  Nay,  it  will  be  to  them  an  evil.  The  sooner 
their  property  is  gone,  and  they  have  nothing  with  which 
to  buy  rum,  the  better.  For  then  they  will  do  less  mis- 
chief than  if  they  have  money,  and  continue  to  drink  rum. 
But,  said  he,  if  you  %vill  leave  off  the  use  of  spirits,  and 
not  take  a drop  for  three  months,  I will  lend  you  money, 
and  you  may  keep  it,  by  paying  the  interest,  as  long  as  you 
continue  to  take  no  ardent  spirits.  But  when  I learn  that 
you  begin  to  take  it,  I shall  call  for  the  money.  Some 

went  away  in  disgust.  Others  said,  as  Mr.  B- can  do 

without  rum,  why  cannot  we  ? and  if  we  can,  it  will  be  a 
great  saving  of  expense.  They  made  the  experiment,  and 
found  that  they  could,  without  the  least  inconvenience,  do 
without  it.  After  a few  months,  they  made  known  to  Mr. 

B the  result : and  he  helped  them  to  as  much  money 

as  they  needed.  They  continued  to  do  without  spirits,  and 
they  had  none  used  % men  in  their  employment.  Their 
business  began  to  prosper,  and  their  prospects  to  brighten. 
Their  debts  are  now  paid,  and  their  farms  free  from  all 
incumbrance.  The  times  with  them  have  altered,  and 
they  are  now  thriving,  respectable,  and  useful  members 
of  the  community. 

Others,  who  a few  years  ago  were  in  no  w orse  a con- 
dition than  they,  but  who  continued  the  practice  of  drink- 
ing spirits,  have  lost  their  farms ; lost  their  reputation ; 
lost  their  health,  and  eventually  their  lives  ; and  there  is 
reason  to  fear,  their  souls.  By  the  temperate  but  habitual 
use  of  spirits,  they  formed  an  intemperate  appetite.  This  at 
first  was  occasionally,  and  then  habitually,  indulged ; and 
they  were  ruined  for  both  worlds.  The  evil  may  extend 
to  their  children,  and  children’s  children. 
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But  those  who  have  entirely  relinquished  the  use  of 
spirits,  until  the  desire  for  it  is  removed,  have  experienced 
a wonderful  transformation  in  their  feelings,  their  conduct, 
and  their  prospects.  And  the  change  is  visible  not  only  in 
them,  but  their  families,  and  all  their  concerns.  Their 
windows  are  not  broken  out  as  before ; nor  their  gates 
and  garden-fences  falling  down.  The  kitchen  does  not 
smoke  as  it  used  to,  because  they  keep  it  more  clean,  have 
drier  and  better  wood,  and  lay  it  on  the  fire  in  a better 
manner.  The  wife  does  not  scold  as  she  used  to,  because 
she  is  well  provided  for,  is  treated  kindly,  and  has  the  ut- 
most encouragement  to  labour.  The  children  are  not  now 
in  rags,  but  are  comfortably  and  decently  clad ; they  are 
obedient,  respectful,  and  mannerly ; and  appear  to  be 
growing  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 
In  short,  they  appear  almost  like  a new  race  of  beings. 
And  if  they  should  never  again  a-dopt  the  practice  of  tak- 
ing ardent  spirits,  there  is  vastly  more  reason  than  be- 
fore, to  hope  that  they  will  be  led  by  the  word  and  Spirit 
of  God  to  such  a course  of  conduct,  as  will  greatly  increase 
their  happiness  and  usefulness  on  earth,  and  be  the  means 
of  preparing  them,  through  grace,  for  the  everlasting  joys 
of  heaven. 

Should  each  individual  in  our  country  adopt  the  same 
course,  the  following  are  some  of  the  advantages  which 
would  result  from  it. 

1.  They  would  enjoy  better  health,  be  able  to  perform 
more  labour,  and  would  live  to  a greater  age. 

2.  The  evils  of  intemperance  would  soon  be  done  away : 
for  all  who  are  now  intemperate,  and  continue  so,  will 
soon  be  dead,  and  no  others  will  be  found  to  succeed  them. 

3.  There  will  be  a saving  every  year  of  more  than 
thirty  miUions  of  dollars,  which  are  now  expended  for  ar- 
dent spirits.  There  will  be  a saving  of  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  expense  of  supporting  the  poor,  which, 
in  Massachusetts  alone,  would  amount  to  more  than 
$ 600,000  annually.  And  there  would  be  a saving  of  all 
that  idleness  and  dissipation  which  intemperance  occa- 
sions, and  of  the  expense  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  all 
the  criminal  prosecutions  in  the  land.  In  one  of  our  large 
cities,  in  which  there  were  1000  prosecutions  for  crimes, 
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more  than  800  of  them  were  found  to  have  sprung  from 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits. 

4.  There  would  be  a saving  of  a vast  portion  of  sick- 
ness ; and  of  the  lives  of  more  than  7,000  persons  every 
year. 

Let  these  four  considerations  be  added  together,  and 
traced  in  their  various  bearings  and  consequences  upon  the 
temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of  men ; and  then  let  each 
individual  say,  whether,  in  view  of  all  the  evils  connected 
with  the  practice  of  taking  ardent  spirits,  he  can,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  be  justified  in  continuing  the  practice.  That 
it  is  not  necessary;^  has  been  fully  proved.  No  one  thinks 
it  to  be  necessary,  except  those  who  use  it.  And  they 
would  not  think  so,  if  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  using 
it.  Let  any  man  leave  off  entirely  the  use  of  ardent  spirits 
for  only  one  year,  and  he  will  find  by  his  own  experience 
that  it  is  not  necessary,  or  useful.  The  fathers  of  New- 
England  did  not  use  it,  nor  did  their  children.  They  were 
never,  as  a body,  in  the  practice  of  taking  it.  And  yet 
they  enjoyed  better  health,  attained  to  a larger  stature, 
and,  with  fewer  comforts  of  life,  performed  more  labour, 
endured  more  fatigue,  and  lived,  upon  an  average,  to  a 
greater  age  than  any  generation  of  their  descendants  who 
have  been  in  the  practice  of  taking  spirits.  As  it  was  not 
necessary  for  the  fathers  of  New-England,  it  is  certain 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  their  descendants,  or  for  any 
portion  of  our  inhabitants.  Hundreds  of  healthy,  active, 
respectable  and  useful  men,  who  now  do  not  use  it,  can 
testify  that  it  is  not  necessary.  And  this  will  be  the  tes- 
timony of  every  one  who  will  only  relinquish  entirely  the 
use  of  it. 

It  is  by  the  temperate  and  habitual  use  of  ardent  spirits, 
that  intemperate  appetites  are  formed.  And  the  temperate 
use  of  it  cannot  be  continued,  without,  in  many  cases, 
forming  intemperate  appetites ; and  after  they  are  formed, 
multitudes  will  be  destroyed  by  their  gratification. 

Natural  appetites^  such  as  are  implanted  in  our  constitu- 
tion by  the  Author  of  nature,  do  not  by  their  gratification 
increase  in  their  demands.  What  satisfied  them  years  ago, 
will  satisfy  them  now.  But  artificial  appetites.,  which  are 
formed  by  the  wicked  practices  of  men,  are  constantly  in- 
creasing  in  their  demands.  What  satisfied  them  once,  will 
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not  satisfy  them  now.  And  what  satisfies  them  now,  will 
not  satisfy  them  in  future.  They  are  constantly  crying, 
“ Give,  give.^^  And  there  is  not  a man,  who  is  in  the  ha- 
bitual use  of  ardent  spirits,  who  is  not  in  danger  of  dying 
a drunkard.  Before  he  is.  aware,  an  intemperate  appetite 
may  be  formed,  the  gratification  of  which  may  prove  his 
temporal  and  eternal  ruin.  And  if  the  practice  should  not 
come  to  this  result  with  regard  to  himself,  it  may  with 
regard  to  his  children,  and  children’s  children.  It  may 
with  regard  to  his  neighbours,  and  their  children.  It  may 
extend  its  baleful  influences  far  and  wide ; and  transmit 
them,  with  all  their  innumerable  evils,  from  generation  to 
generation. 

Can,  then,  temperate  sober  men  be  clear  from  guilty  in  con- 
tinuing a practice  which  is  costing  annually  more  than 
$ 30,000,000 ; increasing  more  than  three-fold  the  poor 
rates,  and  the  crimes  of  the  country ; undermining  the 
health  and  constitution  of  its  inhabitants ; and  cutting  off 
annually  more  than  7,000  lives  ! 

There  is  tremendous  guilt  somewhere.  And  it  is  a truth 
which  ought  to  press  with  overwhelming  force  upon  the 
mind  of  every  sober  man,  that  a portion  of  this  guilt  rests 
upon  every  one  who,  with  a knowledge  of  facts,  continues 
the  totally  unnecessary  amd  awfully  pernicious  practice  of 
talcing  ardent  spirits.  Each  individual  ought,  without  de- 
lay, in  view  of  eternity,  to  clear  himself,  and  neither  by 
precept  nor  example,  ever  again  encourage  or  even  con- 
nive at  this  deadly  evil. 


I knew  a man  by  the  name  of  D •,  who  was  a very 

skilful,  robust,  and  prosperous  blacksmith,  and  a man  of 
more  than  ordinary  intelligence.  He  yielded  to  the  temp- 
tation to  which  his  trade  exposed  him,  till  he  became  ha- 
bitually intemperate,  and  actually  a nuisance  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  inn-keeper,  who  was  also  a store-keeper, 
on  whom  he  depended  for  his  daily  supplies  of  strong 
drink,  amounting,  it  is  believed,  to  little  less  than  a barrel 
and  a half  annually,  at  length  hired  him  to  abstain  for 
one  year,  by  giving  him  his  note  of  hand  of  ten  dollars. 
He  immediately  became  a calm  and  peaceable  man.  His 
health,  and  appetite,  and  business  returned  to  him.  And 
he  would  tell  you,  that  the  inn-keeper  had  done  him  the 
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greatest  kindness  he  had  ever  received.  “ I was  undone,” 
said  he.  “ Now  I enjoy  myself  and  my  family,  and  the 
best  farm  in  the  town  would  not  tempt  me  to  return  to 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits.” — The  poor  man  kept  his  resolu- 
tion till  the  end  of  the  eleventh  month,  which  it  seems  he 
had  mistaken  for  the  end  of  the  year,  and  then  ventured 
to  indulge  a little ; and,  alas ! when  I saw  him  last,  he  was 
dragging  his  legs  along,  supported  by  two  of  his  com- 
panions, who  I feared  were  pursuing  the  same  miserable 
course  to  destruction,  and  seemed  to  be  lending  him  their 
sympathy ; and  he  was  one  of  the  most  loathsome  and  de- 
graded human  beings  my  eyes  ever  beheld.  I should  not 
be  surprised  to  know  that  he  is  now  with  the  dead.  May 
my  latter  end  not  be  like  his. 

A respectable  merchant  in  P , having  long  observed 

that  a farmer,  with  whom  he  often  traded,  was  in  the  habit 
of  using  ardent  spirits  to  great  excess,  offered  one  day  to 
give  him  fifty  dollars,  if  he  would  drink  no  more  for  ten 
years ; except  so  much  as  his  physician  should  think  ne- 
cessary for  his  health.  The  farmer  agreed  to  the  proposi- 
tion, and  the  bargain  was  confirmed  in  writing.  It  was 
not  long  before  he  felt  unwell,  applied  fo  his  physician, 
and  bitters  were  prescribed.  He  had  scarce!}'  begun  to 
use  them,  when  he  found  that  his  appetite  for  ardent  spi- 
nts  was  returning  with  almost  irresistible  violence.  lie 
foresaw  the  evil  that  would  probably  ensue,  threw  away 
his  bitters,  and  dashed  his  bottle  to  pieces.  He  drunk  no 
more  ardent  spirits  till  the  ten  years  had  expired,  when  he 
called  on  the  merchant,  and  informed  him  that  the  condi- 
tions of  the  obligation  had  been,  on  his  part,  fulfilled. 
“ Of  course,  then,”  said  the  merchant,  “ you  want  your 
money.”  “ No,”  he  replied,  ‘‘  I cannot  take  it.  I have 
saved  far  more  than  my  fifty  dollars  in  my  bills  at  your 
store,  and  I have  made  ten  times  that  sum  by  attention  to 
my  business.”  The  merchant  has  long  since  gone  to  his 
rest.  The  farmer  still  lives,  has  a large  estate,  and  a fine 
family  around  him,  and  is  a respectable  and  worthy  citi- 
zen j for,  till  this  day,  (1826,)  he  drinks  no  ardent  spirits. 
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The  enormous  consumption  of  ardent  spirits  in  tliis 
country  involves  an  incredible  waste  of  property.  When 
the  marshals  took  the  census  in  1810,  they  were  directed 
to  collect  and  return  to  the  Secretary’s  office  the  amount 
of  all  domestic  manufactures,  of  any  considerable  import- 
ance, in  the  United  States.  From  these  returns  it  appears, 
that  no  less  than  25,499,382  gallons  of  ardent  spirits  were 
distilled  that  year;  of  which  were  exported  133,843  gal- 
lons ; leaving  25,365,529  gallons  to  be  consumed  at  homCi 
The  same  year  about  8,000,000  gallons  of  rum  and  other 
foreign  distilled  liquors  were  imported  to  this  country; 
which,  being  added  to  the  above  25,365,529,  produces  an 
amount  of  33,365,529  gallons,  for  our  home  consumption  in 
a single  year ! Let  this  aggregate  of  domestic  and  foreign 
spirits  be  made  the  basis  of  a few  plain  calculations. 
Now  33,365,529  gallons  is  248,932  hogsheads,  (at  more 
than  134  gallons  the  hogshead,)  which,  supposing  one  team 
to  carry  two  hogsheads,  would  load  124,466  waggons. 
These,  allowing  only  three  rods  for  each  team,  would 
reach  more  than  1,166  miles,  or  nearly  the  whole  length 
of  the  United  States,  from  north  to  south  ! The  number 
of  hogsheads  necessary  to  contain  the  liquor,  must,  upon 
a moderate  computation,  cost  600,000  dollars;  and  'would, 
if  placed  so  as  to  touch  each  other,  reach  more  than  ITS 
miles,  wanting  only  12  miles  of  the  distance  from  New- 
York  city  to  Baltimore.  Or,  to  present  the  subject  in 
another  light,  the  quantity  of  ardent  distilled  spirits,  which 
is  annually  drunk  in  the  United  States,  is  sufficient  to  fill 
a canal  42  miles  long,  10  feet  wide,  and  2 feet  deep; 
affording  convenient  navigation  for  boats  of  several  tons 
burthen ! 

The  cost  of  this  vast  amount  of  liquid  fire,  estimated  at 
one  dollar  a gallon,  exceeds  33,000,000  of  dollars ! How 
much  good  might  be  done  with  this  money  ? How  largely 
might  it  contribute  to  the  convenience  and  prosperity  of 
the  nation,  if  it  were  expended  in  making  roads,  building 
colleges,  hospitals,  alms  houses,  bridges,  and  churches; 
encouraging  useful  manufactures,  forming  canals,  fortifying 
our  seaports,  augmenting  our  navy,  instructing  the  poor, 
distributing  the  Bible  and  other  religious  books  in  our- 
new^  settlements,,  establishing  libraries,  and  sending  out 
missionaries. 

No.  176. 
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BY  A LADY. 

The  bumble  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  have  often  ob- 
served, with  painful  solicitude,  the  ascendency  which  a 
love  of  splendid  personal  decorations  appears  to  be  gain- 
in<^  in  the  minds  of  many  of  his  professed  friends.  This  is  a 
temptation  to  which  almost  all  are  exposed  ; but  I would 
now  invite  to  it,  the  particular  attention  of  Christian  Fe- 
males,  who  indulge  a hope  in  Christ. 

When  God  condescended  to  enter  into  covenant  with  us 
and  seal  us,  as  we  hope,  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  we  gave 
ourselves  away  to  him,  did  we  make  any  reserve  ? Was 
any  idol  retained  in  our  hearts,  which  we  did  not  sincerely 
wish  to  be  cast  out  ? Was  not  our  adorable  Redeemer  ex- 
alted supreme  Lord  of  our  affections?  Was  not  the  lan- 
guage of  our  souls,  “Lord,  I surrender  myself  unto  thee, 
take  thou  the  purchase  of  thine  own  blood  ; henceforth 
I consider  nothing  as  my  own,  but  consecrate  my  body, 
soul,  and  spirit  to  be  thine  for  ever? 

And  have  our  obligations  become  less,  than  when  we 
first  “ tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious  ?”  We  have  perhaps 
for  years  experienced  the  immutability  of  his  gracious  cov- 
enant. When  we  have  “ broken  his  statutes  and  kept  not 
his  commandments,”  then  he  has,  in  mercy,  “ visited  our 
transgressions  with  the  rod,  and  our  iniquities  with  stripes  ^ 
nevertheless,  his  loving  kindness  has  he  not  utterly  taken 
away,  nor  suffered  his  faithfulness  to  fail. 

But  is  it  consistent  with  our  character,  as  strangers  and 
pilorims  on  the  earth, whose  affections  are  placed  not  on 
things  below  but  on  “ things  above,”  to  be  pleased  with 
toys  and  trifles  ? Can  a mind  enslaved  by  the  fashions  and 
extravaganices  of  this  world  daily  hold  exalted  intercourse 
with  heaven  ? Can  we  prostrate  ourselves  before  the  Maj- 
esty of  the  universe,  and  pray,  “ O God,  create  in  me  a 
clean  heart,  and  renew  a right  spirit  within  me ; deliver 
me  from  the  allurements  of  this  world;  make  me  the 
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meek  and  humble  follower  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus; 
help  me  to  evince  to  the  world  the  transforming  efficacy 
of  the  Spirit  of  grace,  in  raising  my  aflfeclions  to  thee,  and 
in  leading  me  to  universal  obedience  and  love  of  thy  com- 
mands—“  can  such  be  the  language  of  oup  hearts  in  our 
retirement,  when  we  go  from  the  closet  to  the  dressing 
table,  and  from  the  dressing  table  to  the  closet  ?-!f  we  would 
enjoy  the  smiles  of  our  Saviour,  if  we  would  hold  commun- 
ion with  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  we 
must  “ avoid  even  the  appearance  of  evil.”  We  must  take 
the  word  of  God  as  the  sufficient  and  only  rule  of  our  faith 
and  practice.  But  St.  Paul  says,  in  his  instructions  to 
Timothy,  he  would  “that  women  adorn  themselves  in 
modest  apparel,  with  shame-facedness  and  sobriety ; not 
with  broidered  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or  cosily  array ; 
but  (which  becorneth’  women  professing  godliness)  with 
good  works.”  Equally  explicit  is  St.  Peter.  When  de- 
claring the  duty  of  wives,  he  says,  “ Whose  adorning,  let 
it  not  be  that  outward  adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair,  and 
wearing  of  gold,  or  of  putting  on  of  apparel ; but  let  it  be 
the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,  in  that  which  is  not  corrup- 
tible, even  the  ornament  of  a meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which 
is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price.” 

But  it  is  said  that  w'e  must  not  be  singular.  True,  in 
things  unimportant,  we  should  not  affect  singularity.  But 
where  does  our  Saviour  say,  Be  ye  not  singular  ? Does  he 
not  rather  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner  inform  ns,  that 
if  we  would  be  his  disciples,  we  must  lay  our  account  with 
scorn,  reproach,  and  derision?  Does  he  not  say,  “If  the 
world  hate  you,  ye  know  that  it  hated  me  before  it  hated 
■you.”  “If  ye  were  of  the  world  the  world  would  love  its 
own  ; but  because  ye  are  not  of  the  world,  but  I have 
chosen  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore  the  world  hateth 
you.”  But,  my  friends,  do  you.  not  labour  under  a great 
mistake,  when  you  imagine  that  {he  friendship  of  the  world 
is  to  be  purchased  by  a servile  imitation  of  its  follies  ? 
Know  you  not  that  it  will  secretly  rejoice  at  your  declen- 
sions from  vital  godliness,  while  with  eagle  eye  it  watches, 
and  with  a fiend-like  malignity  blazons  abroad  your  slight- 
est deviations  from  the  path  of  Christian  rectitude  ? Then 
no  longer  cause  the  friends  of  Zion  to  mourn,  and  her  en» 
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WORTH  OF  THE  SOUL. 


A MINISTER  of  the  Gospel  was  once  sitting  in  a pnblk 
room,  where  a few  young  men,  strangers  to  himself,  were 
conversing.  Their  conversation  was  upon  worldly  busi- 
ness : stocks,  interest,  purchases,  &c.  After  the  minister 
had  listened  a while  in  silence,  he  turned  to  one  who  had 
taken  the  most  active  part  in  the  conversation,  and  observ^ed 
to  him,  that,  ha\dng  listened  with  much  interest  to  what 
had  passed,  he  was  desirous  of  proposing  a question  con- 
nected with  the  subjects  of  their  remarks,  to  which  he 
would  be  glad  if  a few  moments’  thought  might  be  devoted. 
The  young  man  answered  politely,  and  begged  to  hear  the 
question.  The  minister  then  requested,  that,  as  he  seemed 
accustomed  to  calculations  of  interest,  and  questions  of  protit 
and  loss,  he  would  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  it  would 
profit  a man,  if  he  were  to  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his 
own  soul?  A deep  silence  ensued.  The  question  remained 
unanswered,  it  spoke  to  the  conscience,  and  by  the  con- 
science was  it  heard.  The  young  man  retired,  apparently 
unaflfected;  but  the  question  ceased  not  to  speak,  and  con- 
stantly to  require  its  answer,  till  the  immeasurable  worth 
of  the  soul,  and  the  utter  insignificance  of  every  human 
pursuit,  in  comparison  with  that  of  its  salvation,  were 
brought  with  such  evidence  and  power  to  his  heart,  that 
he  renounced  the  world,  the  fiesh,  and  the  devil,”  and 
became  a devoted  and  zealous  follower  of  the  only  Saviour 
of  sinners. 

He  was  brought  to  consider  his  ^Hatter  end  and  could 
we  only  persuade  men  to  “ go  and  do  likewise,”  and  thus 
seriously  bring  up  their  minds  to  calculate  what  their  souls 
are  worth,  and  what  all  those  idols  are  worth,  which  so 
entirely  engross  their  hearts,  how  much  more  frequently 
should  we  behold  those  who  are  hastening  to  the  judgment 
seat  of  Christ,  “ giving  all  diligence  ” that  they  may^enter 
into  life. 

Come,  Reader,  let  us  reason  together,  and  try  to  arrive 
at  some  suitable  idea  of  the  value  of  the  soul.  Be  willin<y 
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to  spend  a few  minutes  in  the  calculation  : it  may  save  you 
from  an  eternity  of  wretchedness,  and  give  you  an  eternity 
of  rest. 

The  question  is,  what  the  soul  is  worth,  or  what 
IS  THE  importance  OF  ITS  SALVATION?  That  we  may 
arrive  at  the  answer,  tell  me,  in  the  outset,  whether  the  soul 
wUl  die  with  the  body  ? Be  not  surprised  at  the  simplicity 
of  this  question.  You  may  suppose  it  a matter  of  course, 
that  you  should  be  considered  as  believing  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  in  the  judgment  to  come,  and  in  the 
eternal  rewai  ds  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked ; but  I ask, 
if  it  may  not  well  be  doubted  whether  you  really  believe  in 
such  truths,  while  you  live  as  devoted  to  the  world  as  if  it 
were  your  only  possible  dependence ; as  careless  of  death 
as  if  it  were  but  a sweet  and  endless  sleep ; as  prayerless, 
sjs  regardless  of  the  Gospel,  of  the  Saviour,  of  sin,  and  of 
eternity,  as  if  you  had  arrived  at  the  deliberate  conviction, 
that  all  religion  is  a fable  ? Do  you  really  believe  that 
your  soul  will  exist  for  ever  ? Oh ! then,  why  think  so 
little  of  yourself  ? Why  feel  as  if  all  these  toys  of  a moment 
are  so  precious,  instead  of  realizing  the  infinite  preciousness 
of  your  own  deathless  soul  ? A soul  that  shall  exist  for 
ever!  Did  you  ever  reflect  upon  that  idea  ? Look  around 
you,  and  say  to  the  grass.  Thou  witherest,  and  thy  flower 
fadeth : to  your  own  body.  Thou  shalt  return  to  the  dust  : 
to  all  nature.  The  time  of  thy  dissolution  draweth  nigh : to 
time,  Thau,  too,  shalt  be  no  more:  to  death.  Even  thou 
^halt  die : — but  thou.  Oh  ! my  soul,  shalt  endure  for 
ever!  Yea,  when  this  world  shall  have  lived  out  its 
appointed  centuries ; and  when  that  sun,  which  hath  illu- 
mined the  path,  and  shone  upon  the  graves  of  so  many 
nations  and  kindreds,  shall  have  shot  its  last  ray ; and  all 
the  retinue  of  stars  shall  expire  in  endless  night ; my  soul 
will  yet  survive;  and,  after  witnessing  the  last  throe  of 
expiring  nature,  and  beholding  the  funeral  of  death,  will 
be  still  acting,  and  thinking,  enjoying,  or  suffering;  and 
will  continue  thus  for  ever,  and  for  ever  ! 

Try  to  form  a conception  of  that  eternity  which  you  are 
soon  to  know.  Begin  at  your  present  year,  and  count  to 
the  grave — the  sum,  it  may  be,  is  fifty  years — a span ! 
From  the  grave,  set  out  to  measure  the  ages  of  your  lutu- 
lity.  Count  by  fifties,  and  then  by  fifty  thousands,  and 
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then  by  fifty  thousand  millions ; and  when  arithmetic  is 
tired,  and  your  mind  is  tired,  and  your  conceptions  fail, 
pause,  and  consider,  that  you  have  done  no  more  to  form 
an  idea  of  your  own  futurity,  than  if  you  had  attempted  to 
calculate  the  atoms  which  compose  the  world,  by  counting 
the  grains  in  a handful  of  sand.  As  a drop  of  water  in  the 
ocean  of  waters,  so  is  all  the  duration  of  which  you  can 
form  a conception,  to  the  duration  of  an  immortal  soul. 
Nay,  even  such  a calculation  would  confine  the  soul  to 
what  would  be  but  as  a moment,  compared  with  the  real 
duration  of  its  existence. 

Consider  what  your  soul  is  worth,  estimated  merely  in 
reference  to  its  eternity.  Measure  its  value  by  that  of 
worldly  riches,  or  worl^y  honours,  or  worldly  pleasures  : 
measure  it  by  the  world  itself;  the  whole  world ; the  world 
from  its  beginning  to  its  perishing ; all  worlds ; and  what 
would  it  profit  you  to  gain  them  all,  and  lose  your  soul } 

But  there  are  other  considerations  to  be  taken  into  the 
account.  This  life  is  a time  of  trial,  during  which  we  must 
decide,  whether  we  are  to  be  eternally  happy  or  miserable. 
Where,  and  how  we  are  to  live  for  ever;  whether  drinking 
the  cup  of  God’s  wrath,  or  enjoying  his  love ; whetheX-U4 
‘‘  the  blackness  of  darkness,”  or  in  “ the  fuThess  of  joy,” 
must  be  determined  by  “the  deeds  done  here  in  the  body.” 
Reader,  it  is  worth  your  while  to  reflect,  that,  in  less  than 
one  hundred  years  for  a certainty,  and  perhaps  in  less  than 
one  hundred  days,  or  hours,  you  will  be  with  the  lost  in 
their  woe,  or  with  “ the  redeemed  of  the  Lord,”  in  their 
glory.  Now,  do  but  consider  the  unspeakable  blessedness 
to  be  gained  by  your  soul,  if  you  should  become  a follower 
of  Christ.  Meditate  upon  that  sweet  rest ; that  perfect 
deliverance  from  all  sorrow,  and  pain,  and  sin ; that  holi- 
ness, and  unceasing  progress  in  all  bliss,  which  remain  “ for 
the  people  of  God.”  Then  call  up  to  view  the  awful  re- 
tribution of  the  impenitent : consider  it,  as  the  Lord  in  his 
word  describes  it,  “ the  bottomless  pit  ” — the  unquenchable 
fire  ” — “ the  worm  that  never  dieth  ” — the  weeping,  and  wail- 
ing, and  gnashing  of  teeth :” — contrast  all  this  with  heaven  : 
> — as  you  look  at  the  comparison,  keep  saying  over  to 
yourself  the  word  ETERNITY ; and  then  make  out  your 
estimate  of  the  importance  of  seeking,  with  all  diligence, 
the  salvation  of  your  soul.  Set  that  salvation  in  comparb' 
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son  with  all  your  worldly  idols.  What  is  your  farm,  or 
your  merchandize ; what  are  your  vain  amusements,  your 
wicked  indulgences,  the  rewards  of  ambition,  to  the  salva- 
tion of  your  soul  ? Gather  together  all  your  idols ; build 
their  funeral  pile;  consume  them;  and  what  have  you 
lost  by  tho  burning?  You  are,  perhaps,  without  riches, 
or  honours,  or  worldly  pleasures,  and  perhaps  will  continue 
without  them  for  the  few  days  you  have  yet  to  spend  on 
earth ; but  you  have  not  yet  lost  your  soul : you  have  yet 
a crown  of  glory  offered  to  your  acceptance.  And  oh  I 
should  you  obtain  that  crown ; should  “ the  Lord,  the 
righteous  Judge,”  give  it  unto  you  in  the  last  day,  think 
you  that  one  single  thought  of  regret  would  ever  stray 
away  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  settle  upon  those  few 
days  of  poverty  and  obscurity,  passed  here  below  ? Ent, 
on  the  other  hand,  let  your  idols  be  retained ; and  instead 
of  their  funeral  pile,  think  of  the  loss  of  a soul — think  of 
your  own  soul  as  receiving  the  last  decree  of  God,  ‘‘  De- 
part^ ye  cursed^  into  everlasting  fire  ” — think  of  it  as  shrink- 
ing from  “ the  wrath  of  the  Lamb;”  smitten  with  the 
stroke  of  “ the  second  death ;”  shrouded  in  the  “ outer 
darkness :”  borne  away  by  , the  resistless  veng4i«mce  of  the 
Almighty;  thrown  into  the  place  “prepared  for  the  devU 
and  his  angels,  and  all  who  know  not  God  and  obey  not 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ;”  that  sepulchre  closed  up,  and 
sealed  for  ever,  by  Him  who  “ hath  the  keys  of  death  and 
of  hell,”  and  “ shutteth  and  no  man  openeth.”  Think  of 
the  population  of  that  sepulchre : the  despair,  and  the  fury, 
and  the  ever-increasing  wretchedness  of  that  population. 
Imagine  your  soul  in  the  midst ; seeking  rest  and  finding 
none,  in  that  gulf  where  rest  never  entered  ; panting  for  a 
cooling  drop  in  that  unquenchable  flame ; looking  out  and 
longing  to  see  some  promise  of  an  end  to  that  night,  some 
prospect  of  change  to  that  woe ; still  beholding  nothing  but 
ETERNITY : then  thinking  of  “ the  rest  which  remaineth  for 
the  people  of  God ;”  and  wailing  at  the  remembrance  of  all 
the  offers  of  mercy,  all  the  seasons  of  repentance,  that  were 
once  possessed,  and  that  were  so  madly  lost.  Alas  ! im- 
mortal soul ! there  is  nothing  in  the  gains  or  the  pleasures 
of  this  perishing  world,  to  compensate  such  torment.  The 
gain  of  all  worlds  would  not  balance  that  “eternal  weight” 
of  misery.  Oh ! then,  fellow  pilgrim,  why  neglect  your 
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soul  ? Why  rather  hazard  its  everlasting  min,  then  sacri- 
fice, at  this  moment,  those  habits  of  sin,  the  wages  of  which 
are  death.  “ Awake,  thon  that  sleepest arise  from  the 
death  of  trespasses  and  sins,  and  “ seek  the  Lord  while  he 
may  be  found,  and  call  upon  him  while  he  is  near.” 

But  there  are  yet  other  considerations  to  be  taken  into 
the  account.  We  have  done  what  our  feeble  faculties  would 
permit,  in  estimating  the  worth  of  an  immortal  soul ; but 
Eternity,  we  have  no  line  to  measure,  and  of  heaven  and 
hell  we  <;an  form  but  a faint  idea.  There  is  needed  an 
estimate  from  Him  who  can  take  the  soundings  of  ‘‘  the 
bottomless  pit,”  and  compute  the  magnitude  of  “ an  eternal 
weight  of  glory.”  That  estimate  has  been  furnished.  The 
Omniscient  God  has  declared  the  price  at  which  He  values 
a soul.  He  declared  it  on  Mount  Calvary.  He  exhibited 
it  between  the  earth  and  heaven,  that  all  kindreds  might 
see.  Be  it  but  remembered,  that  he  who  was  bowed  down 
so  low  in  Gethsemane ; wh  -e  soul  was  “ exceeding  sor- 
rowful, even  unto  death ;”  who  “ was  led  as  a Lamb  to 
the  slaughter,”  and  by  that  mocking  crowd  was  scourged 
and  crucified;  that  he  v/ho,  on  the  cross,  endured  the 
frown  and  curse  of  God  for  sin,  and  “ poured  out  his  soui 
unto  death,”  was  Son  of  God  as  well  as  Son  of  man,  “ the 
brightness  of  the  Father’s  glory,  and  the  express  image  of 
his  person,”  over  all  things,  and  by  whom  all  things  con- 
sist;” and  recollect  that,  when  this  only  begotten  of  the 
Father”  thus  “ became  obedient  unto  death,”  it  was  to 
become  a ransom  and  a price  for  the  redemption  of  sin 
ners;  and  then  will  it  be  seen  at  what  God  values  an 
immortal  soul.  “ Not  with  corruptible  things,  as  silver 
and  gold,”  were  we  redeemed,  “but  with  the  precious 
blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a lamb  without  blemish  and  without 
spot.”  “ Behold,  then,  the  Lamb  of  God  :”  the  depth  of 
his  condescension;  the  shame,  the  agony,  the  bitterness 
of  his  death  : all  that,  did  divine  justice  require,  and  did 
divine  mercy  give,  for  the  sinner’s  soul.  Alas ! the  dif- 
ference between  the  Maker’s  and  the  creature’s  estimate 
of  the  worth  of  a soul ! The  sinner  will  neglect  his  soul 
for  a few  momentary  pleasures,  or  a little  golden  dust,  or 
a fewd>reaths  of  human  praise.  Jesus  would  not  neglect 
that  soul,  to  escape  the  life  of  the  “ man  of  sorrows,”  and 
the  death  of  the  ignominious  cross.  The  fear  of  a little 
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trouble  will  keep  a sinner  from  walking  in  ‘‘  the  way  ever- 
lasting;” but  all  the  troubles  of  body  and  spirit,  which 
were  to  be  heaped  upon  him  who  should  undertake  to 
bear  our  sins,  could  not  deter  the  Saviour  from  coming 

to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost.” 

Reader,  out  of  these  considerations  arises  this  question : 
Since  “ God  has  so  loved  the  world  as  to  give  his  only 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life,”  ‘‘  how  shall  we 
escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  ?”  Can  a sinner 
neglect  the  Saviour’s  love,  without  being  answerable,  at 
the  last  day,  for  the  burial  of  the  most  precious  talent  that 
ever  God  committed  to  human  stewardship,  or  without 
incurring  a far  deeper  damnation  than  if  that  love  had 
never  appeared?  If  your  sins  be  not  washed  away  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  will  not  the  voice  of  that 
rejected  blood  arise  up  for  ever,  in  imprecations  for  the 
avenging  wrath  of  God  to  descend,  in  its  worst  out-pouring, 
upon  your  soul  ? 

Oh ! when  all  these  considerations  are  taken  into  our 
account,  can  any  be  surprised  at  the  earnestness  of  Jesus, 
in  calling,  inviting,  warning,  entreating  sinners  to  come 
unto  him  and  be  saved  ? Can  it  be  wondered,  that  “ there 
is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner 
that  repenteth  ?”  Can  it  be  wondered,  that  the  apostles 
were  sent  out  into  all  nations,  to  “ preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature that  they  were  gifted  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  speak  in  all  languages  “ the  wonderful  works  of  God 
that,  “ knowing  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,”  they  continually 
prayed  and  persuaded  men  to  be  reconciled  to  God;  that, 
in  the  fervour  of  their  zeal,  they  should  have  gone  from 
house  to  house,  and  from  country  to  country,  “ not  counting 
their  lives  dear  unto  them,  so  that  they  might  finish  their 
course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry  they  had  received  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  Gospel  cf  the  grace  of  God?” 
Can  it  be  wondered,  that,  in  the  days  when  persecutions 
arose  on  account  of  the  Gospel,  so  many  thousands  of  men 
and  women  preferred  the  mouth  of  the  lion,  and  welcomed 
the  flames  of  martyrdom,  rather  than  renounce  the  Lord 
that  bought  them  ? See  you  not  the  reason  for  which  the 
true  Christian  “ counts  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excel- 
lency of  the  knowledge  of  Jesus,”  and  is  “ willing  to  suflef 
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the  loss  of  all  things,  that  he  may  win  Christ,  and  be  found 
in  him  See  you  not  the  motive  which  bears  away  the 
devoted  Missionary  from  home,  and  parents,  and  brethren, 
to  far  distant  lands  of  Pagan  darkness,  that,  among  be- 
nighted heathens,  and  among  the  stocks  and  stones  which 
they  worship,  he  may  “ preach  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ  ?”  See  you  not  the  reason  for  which  your  pastors, 
with  so  much  oppressive  solicitude,  “ in  season  and  out  of 
season,’’  are  ever  seeking  to  persuade  sinners  to  prepare 
to  meet  their  God  ? and  the  reason  which  hath  planted  so 
many  death-beds  wdth  thorns,  and  filled  so  many  dying 
sinners  with  anguish,  and  from  many  a heart,  which  in 
days  of  health  had  braved  all  the  warnings  and  scorned 
all  the  mercies  of  the  Gospel,  hath  extorted,  in  the  last 
hour,  an  unutterable  prayer  for  a little  more  time  to  re- 
pent— a few  days  to  make  peace  with  God — an  hour  to 
cry  for  mercy  ? Oh  ! “ what  shall  a man  give  in  exchange 
for  his  soul  1” 

Reader,  shall  your  soul  be  saved,  or  lost  ? The  decision 
rests,  in  an  important  sense,  with  yourself.  The  way  is 
opened;  whether  you  will  go  in  thereat,  you  have  now 
to  say.  Eternity  waits  your  determination.  “ ^Yhy  halt 
between  two  opinions  ?”  Will  you  delay  your  decision  ? 
Beware  lest  unexpected  death  should  make  it  for  you. 
Beware  lest,  while  you  are  hesitating  whether  the  tree 
shall  bring  forth  fruit,  the  decree  come  forth,  Cut  it  down, 
why  cumbereth  it  the  groundd^  Delay  your  decision,  and 
“ this  night  thy  soul  inay  be  required  of  thee.”  Delay ! 
alas,  how  many  have  perished  by  delay ! “ A more  con 

venient  season,”  they  cried ; but  before  it  came,  their 
time  was  expended,  ‘‘their  lamps  were  gone  out;”  and 
when  they  would  have  entered  in,  “ the  door  was  shut.” 
“The  harvest  is  passed,”  they  cried,  “the  summer  is 
ended,  and  we  are  not  saved  !”  Oh ! “ now  is  the  accepted 
time;  behold,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation.”  It  is  the  Lord 
who  calls.  “ To-day,  if  you  will  hear  his  voice,  harden 
not  your  hearts.” 
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Serious  Prospect  of  Eternity. 

Lo  ! on  a narrow  neck  of  land, 
’Twixt  two  unbounded  seas  I stand  j 
Yet  how  insensible ! 

A point  of  time,  a moment’s  space. 
Removes  me  to  yon  heavenly  place,. 
Or  shuts  me  up  in  hell ! 

Oh  God,  my  inmost  soul  convert. 
And  deeply  in  my  thoughtless  heart 
Eternal  things  impress ; 

Give  me  to  feel  their  solemn  weighty 
And  save  me,  ere  it  be  too  late ; 
Wake  me  to  righteousness. 

Before  me  place,  in  bright  array. 

The  pomp  of  that  tremendous  day. 
When  thou  with  clouds  shalt  come 
To  judge  the  nations  at  thy  bar; 

— And  tell  me.  Lord,  shall  I be  therCj 
To  meet  a joyful  doom  ? 

Be  this  my  one  great  business  here# 
With  holy  trembling,  holy  fear. 

To  make  my  calling  sure ! 

Thine  utmost  counsel  to  fulfil. 

And  suffer  all  thy  righteous  will, 

And  to  the  end  endure ! 

Then,  Saviour,  then  my  soul  receive, 
Transported  from  this  vale,  to  live 
And  reign  with  thee  above ; 

Where  faith  is  sweetly  lost  in  sight. 
And  hope,  in  full,  supreme  delight. 
And  everlasting  love ! 
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The  Dying  Believer  to  his  Souh 
Deathless  principle,  arise; 

Soar,  thou  native  ot’  the  skies ; 

Pearl  of  price,  by  Jesus  bought. 

To  his  glorious  likeness  wrought, 

Go  to  shine  before  his  throne. 

Deck  his  mediatorial  crown  ; 

Go,  his  triumphs  to  adorn. 

Born  of  God — to  God  return. 

Lo ! he  beckons  from  on  high, 

Fearless,  to  his  presence  fly : 

Thine  the  merit  of  his  blood. 

Thine  the  righteousness  of  God. 

Angels,  joyful  to  attend. 

Hovering  round  thy  pillow  bend  : 

Wait  to  catch  the  signal  given, 

And  escort  thee  quick  to  heaven, 

Shudder  not  to  pass  the  stream, 

Venture  all  thy  care  on  Him ; 

Him,  whose  dying  love  and  power 
Still’d  its  tossing,  hush’d  its  roar. 

Safe  is  the  expanded  wave  ; 

Gentle  as  a summer’s  eve ; 

Not  one  object  of  his  care 
Ever  suffer’d  shipwreck  there. 

See  the  haven  full  in  view  1 
Love  divine  shall  bear  thee  through. 

Trust  to  that  propitious  gale ; 

Weigh  thy  anchor,  spread  thy  sail ; 

Saints  in  glory,  perfect  made, 

Wait  thy  passage  through  the  shade ; 
Ardent  for  thy  coming  o’er. 

See  they  throng  the  blissful  shore ; 

Mount  their  transports  to  improve, 

Join  the  longing  choir  above ; 

Swiftly  to  their  wish  be  given ; 

Kindle  higher  joy  in  heaven.— 

Such  the  prospects  that  arise 
To  the  dying  Christian’s  eyes ; 

Such  the  glorious  vista  Faith 
Opens  through  the  shades  of  death. 

Toplady. 
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I AM  a father.  I live  in  a region  where  Gambling  is  the 
common  and  crying  sin.  I witness  its  demoralizing  and 
ruinous  consequences  on  every  side.  The  village  in  which 
I write,  could  furnish  from  its  anuals  a hundred  warning 
examples  of  hopeless  misery  a:nd  ruin — consequences  of 
the  indulgence  of  this  sin.  My  heart  as  a parent,  my 
feelings  as  a man,  my  conscience  as  professing  to  be  a 
Christian,  have  prompted  me  to  address  a word  of  warning 
to  the  community,  of  which  I am  a member,  against  this 
sin.  There  is  not  another,  against  which  I have  more 
earnestly  prayed  God  to  guard  my  children.  In  attempt- 
ing to  warn  them,  and  my  young  readers,  and  the  com- 
munity in  general,  against  it,  so  many  images  of  desolation 
and  ruin  crowd  upon  my  mind,  that  I find  it  difiicult  to 
select  those  most  calculated  to  create  abhorrence. 

In  many  parts  M our  country,  this  vice  is  little  practised 
and  less  tolerated.  Its  fatal  influences  are  scarcely  felt 
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It  is  confined  to  the  low  and  abandoned  ; and  the  places 
where  it  is  known  to  be  practised,  are  under  the  ban  of 
public  opinion.  The  rumor  of  its  desolations  in  another 
region,  may  create  no  more  than  the  vague  feelings  of 
distant  and  uncertain  danger,  with  which  we  hear  that  the 
pestilence  rages  in  another  quarter  of  the  globe.  But  the 
moral  contagion  of  Gambling  is  of  such  a character,  that 
the  places  which  are  free  from  it  to-day,  may  be  assailed 
with  it  to-morrow.  Every  good  father  and  citizen,  and 
especially  every  religious  man,  ought  to  be  on  the  watch, 
striving  to  avert  the  pestilence,  and  preserve  the  spiritual 
health. 

In  other  and  very  extensive  regions  of  our  country,  it  is 
a sweeping  epidemic.  It  pollutes  the  city,  and,  associated 
with  drunkenness,  blasphemy,  and  murder,  stalks  abroad 
in  the  community,  shameless  and  triumphant.  High  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  suspend  their  money  on  the  turn  of  the 
cards.  Even  females,  who  lead  the  fashions  and  give 
tone  to  public  sentiment,  are  seen  alternately  blenching 
with  terror,  and  flashing  with  rage,  around  the  Gambling- 
‘table.  The  serious,  and  even  professors  of  religion,  see 
it  so  universally  practised,  or  tolerated,  that  they  lose 
something  of  just  abhorrence,  and  catch  something  of  the 
contagious  indifference.  The  savages  on  our  borders  Gam- 
ble, like  the  whites;  and  when  they  have  lost  all,  commit 
suicide.  The  free  negroes  Gamble ; and  go  on  wallowing 
down  the  descending  slough  of  debauchery  and  crime. 
The  poor  slaves,  when  they  have  accumulated  a little  by 
the  labors  of  one  holiday^  when  the  next  returns,  sit  down 
to  imitate  the  pernicious  example  of  their  superiors.  In 
short,  in  these  regions,  the  mania  of  Gambling  is  a sweep- 
ing pestilence,  infecting,  in  its  course,  the  magistrate,  the 
planter,  the  professional  man,  and  the  young  aspirant  after 
fame  and  honor,  just  commencing  life  ; spreading  its  con- 
tagion around  the  fashionable  card-table,  making  its  way 
into  the  dark  ceils  of  groceries  and  taverns,  carrying  mise- 
ry and  ruin  in  its  course,  and  adding  to  the  sins  of  blas- 
phemy, drunkenness,  and  cheating,  the  last  sickly  finish  o/ 
despair.  No  eloquence  can  reach,  no  pen  adequately  de- 
scribe its  withering  influence,  in  unnerving  all  honest  ex- 
ertion, in  searing  all  moral  feeling,  and#in  adding  to  the 
squalidness  of  poverty  the  recklessness  of  guilt,  and  the 
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liltimate  prospect  of  temporal  and  eternal  ruin.  Ye,  who 
are  yet  free  from  the  contagion,  if  ye  have  not  made  an 
immutable  covenant  with  death  and  with  hell,  “watch 
and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation.’^  Virtuous 
magistrates,  you  who  profess  to  love  your  country  and  your 
kind,  good  men  and  good  fathers,  projectors  of  benevolent 
designs,  Christians  and  Ministers,  amidst  your  hundred 
plans  to  cleanse  the  fountains,  to  avert  misery,  and  bring 
wanderers  home  to  God,  admit  a place  in  your  thoughts 
for  some  powerful,  united,  efficient,  and  for  that  end  prayer- 
ful effort,  to  arrest  the  gigantic  and  spreading  mischief  ot 
Gambling. 

In  tracing  the  enormity  of  this  sin,  compared  with  others, 
there  is  little  danger  of  assigning  it  too  forward  a place  in 
the  black  catalogue.  The  avaricious  “ love  of  money,’’ 
when  operating  even  upon  honest  pursuits,  “ is  the  root 
of  all  evil.”  But  when  the  unbridled  appetite  for  accumu- 
lation gets  scope  in  the  direction  of  Gambling,  sharpening 
it,  as  the  Gambling-table  ordinarily  does,  by  all  that  can 
tempt  the  eye,  or  inflame  the  blood ; then  it  is,  that  we  see 
avarice  becoming  the  most  seducing  and  ruinous  passion 
of  human  nature.  Then  it  is,  that  we  sometimes  see  men 
and  women,  sustaining  the  highest  rank  in  society,  strug- 
gling to  suppress  the  visible  manifestations  on  their  coun- 
tenance of  what  is  passing  within ; and  laboring  to  seem 
calm,  when  a vulture  is  preying  upon  their  bosoms.  Then 
it  is,  that  we  sometimes  hear  the  impious  ejaculation,  the 
loathsome  curse,  proceeding  even  from  the  lips  of  beauty. 
Who  could  have  witnessed  such  scenes,  and  not  have  felt, 
as  we  have  felt,  for  the  degradation  of  our  race  h 

It  steals,  perhaps  more  often  than  any  other  sin,  with  an 
imperceptible  influence  on  its  victim.  Its  first  pretext  is 
inconsiderable,  and  falsely  termed  innocent  play,  with  no 
more  than  the  gentle  excitement  necessary  to  amusement. 
This  plea,  once  indulged,  is  but  too  often  “ as  the  letting 
out  of  water.”  The  interest  imperceptibly  gi ows.  Pride 
of  superior  skill,  opportunity,  avarice,  and  all  the  over- 
whelming passions  of  depraved  nature,  ally  themselves 
with  the  incipient  and  growing  fondness.  Dam  and  dyke 
are  swept  away.  The  victim  struggles  in  vain,  and  is  borne 
down  by  the  uncontrolled  current.  Thousands  have  given 
scope  to  the  latent  guilty  avarice,  unconscious  of  the  guest. 
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that  they  harboured  in  their  bosoms.  Thousands  have 
exulted  over  the  avails  of  Gambling,  without  comprehend- 
ing the  baseness  of  using  the  money  of  another,  won  with- 
out honest  industry,  obtained  without  an  equivalent ; and 
perhaps  from  the  simplicity,  rashness,  and  inexperience  of 
youth.  Multitudes  have  commenced  Gambling,  thinking- 
only  to  win  a small  sum,  and  prove  their  superior  skill  and 
dexterity,  and  there  pause.  But  it  is  the  teaching  of  all 
time,  it  is  the  experience  of  human  nature,  that  effectual 
resistance  to  powerful  propensities,  if  made  at  all,  is  usually 
made  before  the  commission  of  the  first  sin.  My  dear 
Reader ! let  me  implore  you,  by  the  mercies  of  God  and 
the  worth  of  your  soul,  to  contemplate  this  enormous  evil 
only  from  a distance.  Stand  firmly  against  the  first  tempta- 
tion, under  whatsoever  specious  forms  it  may  assail  you. 
“ Touch  not.”  “ Handle  not.”  “ Enter  not  into  tempta- 
tion.” 

It  is  the  melancholy  and  well  known  character  of  this 
sin,  that,  where  once  an  appetite  for  it  has  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  breast,  the  common  motives,  the  genile  excite- 
ments, and  the  ordinary  inducements  to  business,  or  amuse- 
ment, are  no  longer  felt.  It  incorporates  itself  with  the 
whole  body  of  thought,  and  fills  with  its  fascination  all  the 
desires  of  the  heart.  Nothing  can  henceforward  arouse 
the  spell-bound  victim  to  a pleasurable  consciousness  of 
existence,  but  the  destructive  stimulus  of  ? anuoliiig. 

To  a mind,  in  fact,  not  under  habitual'  religious  re^ 
straint,  all  that  is  seen  in  example,  and  all  that  is  felt  in 
motive,  in  the  present  order  of  things,  inculcates  but  too 
strongly  the  grand  maxim  of  the  world,  that  money  pro- 
cures every  thing ^ and  that  money  is  every  thing.  No  view 
of  life,  to  young  minds  in  general,  is  so  formidable,  as  the 
prospect  of  the  constant  stmggle,  and  the  slow  gains  of 
honest  acquisition.  Opposed  to  this  is  the  seducing  view 
of  that  shorter  path,  strewed  with  flowers,  which  opens 
from  the  Gambling-table,  to  wealth  and  pleasure.  This 
shorter  track  once  contemplated ; and  still  more,  if  once 
tried,  all  the  tedious  and  laborious  processes  of  the  honest 
and  necessary  callings,  become  insupportably  forbidding 
and  irksome.  As  soon  as  the  Gambler  has  once  thrown 
liimself  into  the  whirlpool  of  excitement  at  the  Gambling- 
table,  even  if  his  conscience,  and  his  sense  of  the  nobler 
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objects  of  existence,  should,  in  a favoured  moment,  regain 
the  ascendency,  he  contends  in  vain  with  the  current 
which  bears  him  down. 

Another  appalling  view  of  Gambling  is,  that  it  is  the 
prolific  stem,  the  fruitful  parent,  of  all  other  vices.  Blas- 
phemy, falsehood,  cheating,  drunkenness,  quarrel  and  mur- 
der, are  all  naturally  connected  with  Gambling;  and  what 
has  been  said,  with  so  much  power  and  truth,  of  another 
sin,  may,  with  equal  emphasis  and  truth,  be  asserted  of 
this  : “ Allow  yourself  to  become  a confirmed  Gambler ; 
and,  detestable  as  this  practice  is,  it  will  soon  be  only  one 
among  many  gross  sins,  of  which  you  will  be  guilty.” 
Giving  yourself  up  to  the  indulgence  of  another  sinful 
course,  might  prove  your  ruin  ; but  then  you  might  perish 
only  under  the  guilt  of  the  indulgence  of  a single  gross 
sin.  But,  should  you  become  a Gambler,  you  will,  in  all 
probability,  descend  to  destruction  with  the  added  infamy 
of  having  been  the  slave  of  ail  kinds  of  iniquity,  and 
led  captive  by  Satan  at  his  will.”  Gambling  seizes  hold 
of  all  the  passions,  allies  itself  with  all  the  appetites,  and 
compels  every  propensity  to  pay  tribute.  The  subject, 
however  plausible  in  his  external  deportment,  becomes 
avaricious,  greedy,  insatiable.  Meditations  upon  the  card- 
table  occupy  all  the  day  and  night  dreams.  Had  ne  the 
power,  he  would  annihilate  all  the  hours  of  this  our  short 
life,  that  necessarily  intervene  between  the  periods  of  his 
favourite  pursuit. 

Cheating  is  a sure  and  inseparable  attendant  upon  a con- 
tinued course  of  Gambling.  We  well  know  with  what 
horror  the  canons  of  the  card-table  repel  this  charge.  It 
pains  us  to  assert  our  deep  and  deliberate  conviction  of  its 
truth.  There  must  be  prostration  of  moral  principle,  and 
silence  of  conscience,  even  to  begin  with  it.  Surely  a 
man,  w'ho  regards  the  natural  sense  of  right,  laying  the 
obligations  of  Christianity  out  of  the  question,  cannot  sit 
down,  with  the  purpose  to  win  the  money  of  another  in 
this  way.  He  must  be  aware,  in  doing  it,  that  avarice  jftid 
dishonest  thoughts,  it  may  be  almost  unconsciously  to 
himself,  mingle  v/ith  his  motives.  Having  once  closed 
his  eyes  upon  the  unworthmessof  his  motives,  and  deceived 
liimself,  he  begins  to  study  how  he  may  deceive  others. 
Every  moralist  has  remarked  upon  the  delicacy  of  con- 
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science ; and  that,  from  the  first  violation,  it  becomes  more 
and  more  callous,  until  finally  it  sleeps  a sleep  as  of  deathm- 
an d ceases  to  remonstrate.  The  Gambler  is  less  and  less 
scrupulous  about  the  modes  of  winning,  so  that  he  can 
win.  No  person  will  be  long  near  the  Gambling-table  of 
high  stakes,  be  the  standing  of  the  players  what  it  may, 
without  hearing  the  charge  of  cheating  bandied  back  and 
forwards ; or  reading  the  indignant  expression  of  it  in  then’' 
countenances.  Half  our  fatal  duels  have  their  immediate 
or  remote  origin  in  insinuations  of  this  sort. 

The  altercations  of  loss  and  gain ; the  preternatural  ex- 
citement of  the  mind,  and  consequent  depression  when 
that  excitement  has  passed  away  j the  bacchanalian  merri- 
ment of  guilty  associates;  the  loss  of  natural  rest;  in 
short,  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  Gambling-table,  foster 
the  temperament  of  hard  drinking.  A keen  sense  of  in- 
terest may,  indeed,  and  often  does,  restrain  the  Gambler, 
while  actually  engaged  in  his  employment,  that  he  may 
possess  the  requisite  coolness  to  watch  his  antagonist,  and 
avail  himself  of  every  passing  advantage.  But  the  mo- 
ment the  high  excitement  of  play  is  intermitted — the 
moment  the  passions  vibrate  back  to  the  state  of  repose, 
what  shall  sustain  the  sinking  spirits  ; what  shall  renerve 
the  relaxed  physical  nature  ; what  shall  fortify  the  mind 
against  the  tortures  of  conscience,  and  the  thoughts  of  ‘‘  a 
judgment  to  come,”  but  intoxication  ? It  is  the  experience 
of  all  time,  that  a person  is  seldom  a Gambler  for  any  con- 
siderable period,  without  being  also  a drunkard. 

Blasphemy  follows,  as  a thing  of  course  ; and  is,  indeed, 
the  well  known  and  universal  dialect  of  the  Gambler. 
How  often  has  my  heart  sunk  within  me,  as  I have  passed 
the  dark  and  dire  receptacles  of  the  Gambler,  and  seen  the 
red  and  bloated  faces,  and  inhaled  the  mingled  smells  of 
tobacco  and  potent  drink;  and  heard  the  loud,  strange,  and 
horrid  curses  of  the  players  ; realizing  the  while,  that  these 
beings  so  occupied,  were  candidates  for  eternity,  ,and  now 
on  the  course  which,  if  not  speedily  forsaken,  would  fix; 
them  for  ever  in  hell. 

We  have  already  said,  that  Gambling  naturally  leads  to 
quarrelling  and  murder.  How  often  have  we  retired  to  our 
berth  in  the  steam-boat,  and  heard  charges  of  dishonesty, 
aecejnts  of  reviling  and  recrimination,  and  hints  that  these 
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charges  must  be  met  and  settled  at  another  time  and  place, 
ringing  in  our  ears,  as  we  have  been  attempting  to  com- 
mune with  God,  and  settle  in  a right  frame  to  repose  •. 
Many  corses  of  young  men,  who  met  a violent  death  from 
this  cause,  have  we  seen  carried  to  their  long  home! 
Every  Gambler,  in  the  region  where  we  write,  is  al- 
ways armed  to  the  teeth,  and  goes  to  his  horrid  pursuit, 
as  the  gladiator  formerly  presented  himself  on  the  arena 
of  combat. 

The  picture  receives  deeper  shades,  if  we.  take  into  the 
grouping  the  wife,  or  the  daughter,  or  the  mother,  who  lies 
sleepless,  and  ruminating  through  the  long  night,  trembling 
lest  her  midnight  retirement  shall  be  invaded  by  those  who 
bring  back  the  husband  and  the  father  wounded,  or  slain, 
in  one  of  those  sudden  frays,  which  the  card-table,  its 
accompaniments,  and  the  passions  it  excites,  so  frequent- 
ly generate. , Suppose  these  forebodings  should  not  be 
realized,  and  that  he  should  steal  home  alive  in  the  morn- 
ing, with  beggary  and  drunkenness,  guilt  and  despair, 
written  on  his  haggard  countenance,  and  accents  of  sullen- 
ness and  ill-temper  falling  from  his  tongue,  how  insupport- 
ably  gloomy  must  be  the  prospects  of  the  future  to  that 
family ! 

However  harsh  and  revolting  these  representations  may 
appear,  every  one  who  has  seen  what  we  have  seen,  must 
admit  their  truth  to  nature.  We  could  not  with  decorum 
record  on  this  page  the  numerous  proofs,  which  our  re- 
membrance could  but  too  easily  furnish. 

Such  are  the  present  consequences  of  Gambling  to  the 
individual  concerned.  We  may  add,  that  no  vice  is  so 
ruinous  to  society.  In  the  region,  where  the  principal  men 
are  given  up  to  the  absorbing  pursuit  of  Gambling,  as  is 
lamentably  the  case  in  many  portions  of  our  country,  who 
is  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  the  corporation,  of  schools, 
of  religion,  of  the  charities,  of  country  and  home,  when 
the  fathers  and  the  chief  men  “ tarry  long  at  their  wine,’’ 
and  give  up  all  their  thoughts  to  their  cards  ? What  time, 
or  place,  can  he  find  for  aiding  the  plans  of  benevolence, 
or  acting  on  the  generous  principles  of  public  spirit,  whose 
whole  mind  is  given  up  to  the  perverse  arithmetic  of  cal- 
culating the  combinations  and  chances  of  cards  and  dice 
What  can  we  hope  from  such  a magistrate  and  legislator  I 
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In  what  corner  of  a mind  so  occupied,  can  originate  the 
generous  thoughts,  the  embryo  plans  of  benevolence,  that 
cause  us  to  regard  our  “ neighbour  as  ourselves,”  and  to 
look  to  the  good  of  the  generations  to  come  ? The  garden 
of  the  Gambler,  in  a natural  and  moral  sense,  is  the  ‘‘  gar- 
den of  the  sluggard.”  The  society  in  which  this  charac- 
ter predominate^j,  will  necessarily  be  a society  whose  sor- 
did, reckless  and  selfish  calculations  are  only  for  the  present 
moment,  and  wholly  omit  all  attention  to  the  public  weal. 

These  are  but  feeble  and  general  sketches  of  the  mise- 
ry and  fuin  to  individuals  and  to  society  from  the  indulgence 
of  this  vice,  during  the  present  life.  If  the  wishes  of 
unbelief  were  true,  and  there  were  no  life  after  this,  what 
perverse  and  miserable  calculations  would  be  those  of  the 
Gambler,  taking  into  view  only  the  present  world!  But, 
in  any  view  of  the  character,  and  consequences  of  Gam- 
bling, who  shall  dare  close  his  eyes  upon  its  future  hearing 
on  the  interest  and  the  eternal  welfare  of  his  soul  ? Who 
shall  dare  lay  out  of  the  calculation  the  retributions 
of  eternity  1 Each  of  the  sins,  that  enters  into  this  deadly 
compound  of  them  all,  must  incur  the  threatened  dis- 
pleasure and  punishment  of  the  Almighty.  If  there  be 
degrees  in  the  misery  and  despair  of  the  tenants  of  that 
region,  ‘‘  where  the  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not 
quenched,”  how  must  the  persevering  and  impenitent 
Gambler  sink,  as  if  “ a millstone  were  hung  about  his 
neck,  and  he  cast  into  the  sea  !”  Say,  thou,  my  youthful 
Reader,  I Implore  thee,  looking  upward  to  the  Lord  for 
firm  and  unalterable  purpose,  “ I will  hold  fast  my  inte- 
grity and  not  let  it  go  !” 

No  view  of  the  character  of  our  divine  and  glorious 
Redeemer  is  more  affecting,  than  that  which  the  Gospel 
so  frequently  gives  us  of  Him,  as  one  who  came  “ to  seek 
and  save  that  which  was  lost.”  He  did  not  disdain  to 
consort  even  with  “ publicans  and  sinners,”  that  he  might 
convince  them  of  their  sins,  and  bring  them  to  repentance. 
He  frequently  entered  abodes  probably  of  much  the  same 
character  with  those  where  Gamblers  now  resort.  Would 
to  God,  that  we  could  use  the  words  of  power  and  per- 
suasion, to  the  extent  that  our  heart  dictates  to  us ; which 
would  cause  those  Gamblers,  whom  Providence  may  lead 
to  read  this  page,  to  contemplate  the  Lord  Jesus  himself 
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as  personally  entering  among  them,  and  delivering  his 
earnest  and  affectionate  remonstrances,  instead  of  these 
dead  letters,  which  they  read  ! I beseech  you  to  imagine 
to  yourselves  what  He  woul*d  say ! With  what  eyes  He 
would  contemplate  your  employment ! How  He  would  lis- 
ten to  the  din  of  blasphemy,  and  the  frequent  invocations 
of  the  wrath  of  God  upon  your  souls  ! Yes,  He  would  be 
to  you  the  same  forbearing  and  compassionate  Personage 
that  He  was  to  the  publicans  and  sinners,  with  whom  He 
consorted  in  the  days  of  his  sojourn  in  the  flesh.  What 
words  of  grace  and  persuasion  would  fall  from  his  lips ! 
What  solemn  and  affecting  considerations  would  He  pre- 
sent to  you,  to  “ warn  you  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come  If  He  saw  such  motives  lost,  and  without  eflect 
upon  you,  imagine  Him  reversing  the  scene,  and  changing 
the  mode  of  His  address.  Imagine  Him,  as  you  will 
herealter  see  Him,  in  the  nakedness  of  your  conscience 
and  your  guilt,  when  you  shall  be  arraigned  at  his  bar ! 
I warn  you,  by  the  mercies  of  the  Living  God,  to  forearm 
yourselves,  and  now  to  fill  your  mouth  with  those  argu- 
ments which  will  avail  you  in  that  dread  day.  Prepare 
to  answer  for  the  misimprovement  of  yoiir  time  and  talents. 
Prepare  to  answer  for  defacing  all  traces  of  your  intellectual 
and  moral  nature,  and  turning  your  back  on  God  and  eter- 
nity. Or  rather,  answer  why  God  should  not,  in  the  depth 
and  severity  of  his  righteous  judgments,  visit  at  last  upon 
your  debased  and  guilty  soul  the  very  vengeance  which 
you  have  a thousand  times  invoked  at  his  hands,  when, 
in  your  wrath,  or  in  your  sport,  at  the  Gambling  table,,  you 
have  called  upon  his  great  and  holy  name.  Full  gladly 
would  you,  at  that  time,  call  upon  the  rocks  and  the 
mountains  to  fall  upon  you,”  and  shield  you  for  ever  from 
the  “ face  of  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  froni 
the  wrath  of  the  Lamb.'*'* 

We  much  fear,  that  these  awful  considerations,  in  com- 
parison of  which  all  other  motives  are  but  as  the  small 
dust  of  the  balance,  will  not  touch,  as  they  ought,  the 
callous  heart,  the  seared  conscience,  of  the  Gambler.  He 
will  not  hesitate  to  rush,  with  reckless  indifference,  “ upon 
the  thick  bosses  of  the  Almighty’s  buckler,”  and  meet, 
without  dread,  all  future  consequences,  if  his  pursuit  can 
but  be  attended  with  success  in  this  life.  Let  us  show  him 
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the  nature  of  the  happiest  results  that  his  most  sanguine 
hopes  can  paint  for  him,  in  the  present  world. 

We  scarcely  remember  an  instance,  in  which  a confirmed 
and  persevering  Gambler  did  not  end  his  career  in  poverty. 
But  even,  if  cases  could  be  cited,  as  no  doubt  there  might 
be,  in  which  Gamblers  were  ultimately  successful,  and 
transmitted  their  ill-gotten  gains  to  posterity,  vitiated  as 
moral  feeling  is  in  the  regions  where  Gambling  prevails, 
there  is  no  region  so  depraved,  as  that  the  inhabitants 
would  not  indignantly  point  out  these  men,  as  they  passed, 
and  say,  “ There  is  the  man  who  won  his  money  by 
Gambling!^’ 

There  is  another  punishment  inflicted  by  public  feeling, 
which,  to  a man  who  has  a heart,  is  more  terrible  still. 
Though  we  have  no  coat  of  arms  for  descent  of  honorable 
deeds,  there  is  one  for  those  of  infamy.  The  third  and 
fourth  generation  will  remember  how  you  acquired  your 
wealth,  and  will  bring  it  up  in  derision  and  scorn  to  your 
posterity  : ‘‘Your  ancestor  won  his  money  by  Gambling  VI 

To  all  this,  we  are  w ell  aware,  those  Gamblers  of  high 
standing,  who  give  the  fashion  and  lead  opinion,  will  re- 
ply, that  we  have  drawn  these  revolting  outlines  too  strong- 
ly, and  that  Gambling,  especially  as  practised  in  high 
circles,  and  among  fashionable  society,  is  a smooth  and 
polished  thing ; that  the  parties  do  not  often  Gamble  deep, 
and  never  except  merely  for  amusement ; and  that,  frequent 
these  societies  as  often  as  w e may,  we  shall  never  see  in 
them  any  violations  of  the  decencies  of  observance  and  so- 
ciety ; that  all,  both  the  loss  and  the  gain,  passes  pleasantly 
and  in  good  temper ; and  that  these  loathsome  representa- 
tions only  apply  to  the  low  haunts  of  common  Gamblers, 
and  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  innocent  amuse- 
ments in  which  they  indulge. 

To  all  this  we  reply,  that  one  soul,  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  good  men,  is  of  as  much  value  as  another.  These  re- 
presentations assuredly  are  faithful,  in  their  application  to 
the  ten  thousand,  the  great  mass  of  Gamblers. 

Even  as  respects  fashionable  Gambling,  it  has  too  often 
been  our  lot  to  be  required,  by  circumstances,  to  be  present 
where  fashionable  Gambling  was  practised.  We  have 
seen  it  poorly  and  thinly  veiled  under  the  forms  of  polite- 
ness. We  have  seen  it  steadily  advance  from  the  small 
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stake,  put  down  as  a counter,  to  deep  play.  We  have 
seen  the  suppressed  emotion,  the  bitter  smile,  and  have 
heard  the  half-uttered  curse,  and  the  indirect  and  implied 
charge  of  dishonesty.  We  have  seen  the  thing,  in  short, 
commence  in  the  spirit  of  apparent  kindness  and  good  will, 
and  for  mere  amusement,  and  soon  end  in  its  own  unveil- 
ed and  undisguised  deformity.  Show  me  those  who  now 
play  fashionably  and  for  amusement ; and,  in  a short  time, 
I will  show  you  the  same  persons,  transformed  into  con- 
firmed Gamblers. 

Away,  then,  with  all  palliations  of  the  guilt  and  enormity 
of  this  sin.  Let  us  dare  to  look  the  evil  in  the  face.  Let  us 
unmask  the  fiend,  and  show  him  undisguised.  Nor  let  us 
conceal  from  ourselves  the  extent  of  the  mischief.  In  our 
most  moral  cities  and  villages,  there  are  dark  places,  well 
known  haunts  of  the  Gambler ; and  if  we  were  allowed  to 
penetrate  them,  we  should  be  astonished  and  appalled  at 
the  numbers  who  congregate  there.  There  are  other  por- 
tions of  our  country,  where  Gambling,  perhaps,  is  the  final 
cause  of  more  temporal  and  eternal  ruin  than  any  other 
vice,  if  not  all  the.  others  united ; and  slays  its  ten  thousands, 
where  other  vices  slay  their  thousands.  There  are  Socie- 
ties, efficient  and  powerful,  for  the  suppression  of  Intem- 
perance and  the  other  vices : we  know  not,  that,  in  this 
great  land,  there  is  any  one  for  the  suppression  of  Gam- 
bling. 

Instead  of  spending  our  strength  in  cutting  off  the 
branches,  let  us  “ lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree.” 
Let  us,  if  possible,  extirpate  it  from  the  soil.  Let  the 
enormity  of  this  evil  be  sounded  in  the  Legislative  Hall, 
until  the  legislator  shall  be  ashamed  not  to  have  attempted 
something  for  its  suppression.  Let  the  moral  Essayist 
portray  its  character  and  its  consequences  from  the  press. 
Let  the  Minister  of  the  Altar  solemnly  and  steadily  paint 
its  nature  and  consequences,  in  the  light  of  eternity. 
More  than  all,  let  fathers  and  mothers  watch  over  their 
children,  and  guard  their  young  minds  from  the  incipient 
fondness  for  Gambling,  as  they  would  save  them  from 
temporal  and  eternal  ruin.  Should  we  thus  unite  in  our 
efforts,  and  look  to  Him,  from  whom  are  good  purposes, 
and  strength  to  carry  them  into  efiect,  we  may,  with  the 
aid  of  heaven,  do  scbmething  at  least  to  banish  this  crying 
jjin  from  ovTr  land. 
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We  cannot  persuade  ourselves  to  dismiss  a subject 
which  lies  so  deeply  on  our  heart,  without  citing  two  re- 
cent cases  of  the  results  of  Gambling.  We  would  be 
glad,  if  our  limits  allowed  us,  to  hang  up  a thousand  bea- 
cons of  this  sort  in  the  dark  and  dreary  history  of  Gam- 
blers, that  they  might  stand  recorded  as  solemn  warnings 
to  deter  others. 

I was  walking  with  a friend  in  a large  southern  city, 
where  Gambling  is  tolerated  by  law.  In  that  place  are 
numerous  Gambling  establishments,  licensed  by  the  po- 
lice authorities ; one  of  which,  as  I am  credibly  inform- 
ed, ordinarily  pays  a revenue  to  the  city  of  about  twelve 
thousand  dollars  ; and  the  whole  annual  expense  of  which 
establishment  is  said  to  fall  not  far  short  of  a hundred 
thousand  dollars.  We  passed  a splendid  brick  mansion. 
My  friend  informed  me,  that  it  had  been  built  by  the 
avails  of  the  Gambling-table.  The  owner  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  the  large  Gambling  establishment  for 
years,  and  had  been  generally  and  uncommonly  successful. 
The  most  numerous  visiters  to  these  establishments  are  the 
boatmen  and  traders  from  the  upper  country.  Their  modes 
of  life  naturally  lead  to  intemperance,  and  dissipation  of 
every  sort.  In  the  intervals  of  their  labor,  and  while 
their  cargoes  are  for  sale,  they  wander  to  these  resorts,  the 
foreground  of  the  picture  that  has  always  been  drawn  of 
the  avenues  that  lead  to  destruction  and  hell — all  fair  with- 
out, but  all  deformity  within ; and  the  ways  thereof  lead 
down  to  the  pit.’’  All  the  blandishments  of  pleasure  are 
spread  before  these  raw  and  inexperienced  sons  of  the 
woods.  Vice  conceals  her  hideous  features  by  paint  and 
tawdry  splendour,  and  the  glare  of  torches.  Piles  of  sil- 
ver, gold,  and  bills,  are  spread  to  view,  as  though  the 
mines  had  been  emptied  here.  They  change  owners  so 
frequently,  that  they  seem  to  invite  the  latest  comer  to 
possess  them.  Both  losers  and  winners,  to  the  inexpe- 
rienced eye  of  these  men,  so  little  capable  of  distinguish- 
ing, wear  the  same  air  of  reckless  and  indifferent  gaiety. 
They  enter,  tempt  their  fate,  and  sometimes  gain,  but 
more  generally  lose  all.  Intoxicated  and  in  despair,  some 
perish  by  disease  and  want,  in  houseless  neglect.  Others, 
in  the  frenzy  of  despair,  commit  suicide.  I have  myself 
seen  more  than  one  victim  of  this  kind  lying  dead  in  the 
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streets  of  that  city.  These  were  the  persons,  for  the  most 
part,  whom  the  man  in  question  had  been  accustomed  to 
fleece.  He  had  at  length  become  opulent,  and  had  built, 
with  the  spoils  of  the  Gambling-table,  “ the  wages  of  ini- 
quity,” the  splendid  mansion  which  had  arrested  my  at- 
tention. He  already  sported,  it  was  said,  his  fine  horses 
and  carriage.  But,  catching  something  of  the  passion  for 
building,  which  prevailed  there  at  that  time,  he  commenced 
another  block,  felt  the  want  of  money  to  meet  his  claims, 
drank  wine,  became  excited,  met  with  a villain  more  adroit 
than  himself,  raised  his  stakes,  was  unsuccessful,  and 
with  the  characteristic  infatuation  of  Gamblers,  doubled 
his  stakes,  in  the  expectation  that  the  next  turn  of  the 
cards  would  retrieve  all ; until  he  lost  all,  and  walked 
moodily  to  this  splendid  monument  of  his  ill-gotten 
gains;  and  there  anticipated  divine  justice,  and  destroyed 
himself,  and  was  found  swinging  from  the  timbers  of  an  up- 
per unfinished  chamber,  a blackened  corse ! Happily,  he 
had  no  wife  nor  child,  none  to  be  involved  in  his  ruin, 
none  to  mourn  or  pity  him.  He  was  buried  and  forgotten. 
My  dear  Reader,  may  God  keep  you  from  temptation, 
and  grant  that  such  maj  never  be  your  own  dark  and 
terrific  history  ! 

Another  affecting  case  <1,3  consequences  of  Gambling 
is  given  me  by  a friend,  as  having  occurred  in  this  vicinity. 
A young  man  emigrated  here  from  the  north,  and  was 
engaged  as  an  overseer.  His  cheek  was  fresh  with  the 
healthy  blood  which  had  been  fanned  by  the  northern 
breeze.  He  had  a fine  person,  was  well  educated,  and, 
what  was  better  than  all,  he  sustained  an  unblemished 
moral  character.  He  had  been  reared  in  a virtuous  family, 
under  that  religious  discipline  which  was  formerly  the 
glory  of  that  portion  of  the  country.  But  he  wanted,  as 
too  many  interesting  young  men,  who  come  among  us  from 
that  region,  want,  that  deep  and  settled  principle,  that 
unyielding  purpose,  which  will  make  no  compromise  with 
what  is  wrong.  He  married  an  amiable  and  distinguished 
young  lady,  who  brought  him  an  ample  fortune.  For  a 
couple  of  years,  nothing  seemed  wanting  to  his  prosperity 
and  enjoyment.  He  had  the  entire  affection  of  his  wife 
and  friends,  and  was  growing  in  the  esteem  of  the  country. 
As  is  too  often  the  case,  he  gradually  imbibed  the  infec- 
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tion  of  the  general  example.  Every  body  about  him 
gambled ; and  he  of  course  had  his  daily  temptations.  He 
at  first  regarded  cards  with  abhorrence.  Some  kind  of 
thorn  rankles  in  almost  every  bosom  ; and,  amidst  all  his 
seeming  prosperity,  he  had  his.  He  was  stung  with  the 
charge  of  an  enemy,  that  he  was  a needy  adventurer,  a 
jfortun e-hunter,  who  brought  his  wife  nothing.  He  some- 
times played  cards,  merely  as  a trial  of  skill,  and  was 
generally  triumphant.  It  occurred  to  him,  that  success 
at  cards,  which  seemed  so  much  at  his  command,  might 
redeem  him  from  the  reproach  of  having  been  a needy 
fortune-hunter.  He  was  gradually  seduced  to  the  Gam- 
bling-table; often,  however,  stating  to  the  narrator,  his 
mental  upbraidings,  and  the  compunctious  visitings  of  his 
conscience.  As  is  an  unvarying  circumstance  in  the  an- 
nals of  a Gambler,  he  went  deeper  and  deeper,  and  was 
for  a long  time  successful.  He  had  bargained  for  a plan- 
tation, which  he  intended  as  an  affectionate  present  of 
surprise  to  his  wife  ; and,  in  the  view  of  others,  to  redeem 
him  from  the  stigma  of  having  brought  her  nothing.  I 
need  not  follow  him  in  his  downward  course.  He  had 
nearly  realized  what  would  enable  him  to  complete  his 
purchase.  The  fiend,  that  had  tempted  him  thus  far, 
at  length  deserted  him.  He  doubled  stake  upon  stake, 
until  he  had  lost  all  his  winnings,  and  all  that  the  affec- 
tion of  his  wife  had  enabled  him  to  lose.  Her  own  for- 
tune, much  as  he  professed  to  love  her,  would  have  been 
equally  sacrificed,  but  for  the  stern,  and  yet  just  and  be- 
nevolent providence  of  the  laws  among  us.  He  even  put 
up,  at  a certain  value,  the  ultimate  chance  of  reversion,  in 
case  of  her  decease  before  him;  and  lost  it.  His  eyes 
opened  at  last;  but  he  had  not  the  courage  to  return  to 
lier  to  whom  report  would  soon  carry  the  whole  transac- 
tion. He  fied.  He  was  traced  on  ship  board,  a self-de- 
spising outcast  from  a happy  and  peaceful  home,  an  affec- 
tionate wife,  and  an  infant  babe.  The  community  which 
cherished  him,  in  despising  him,  cruelly  threw  the  stigma 
on  the  country  of  his  birth.  She  pines  still  for  his  return ; 
and  fondly  thinks,  that  the  next  steam-boat  will  bring  him 
back.  He  probably  wanders,  if  he  lives,  a vagabond  cis 
the  sea.  May  we  not  hope,  that  the  influence  of  an  early, 
pious  education  will  be,  as  an  invisible  tie  about  his  nepk , 
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to  bring  him,  a prodigal,  penitent  and  refotmed,  to  his 
'wife,  his  babe,  his  country,  and  his  God  ? 


Confessions  of  a Fashionable  Gambler ; Communicated  in  a 
Letter  to  the  American  Tract  Society. 

I learned  to  play  cards,  says  a Professional  Gentleman 
of  eminence,  when  I was  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
a member  of  college  ; and  soon  became  so  much  attached 
to  them,  that,  though  I seldom  played  high,  I often  went 
without  sleep,  two,  three,  and  even  four  nights  in  a week, 
to  indulge  my  favorite  passion,  much  to  the  injury  of  my 
Studies  and  my  health.  I was  always  very  careful  to  play 
with  none  but  those  called  Gentlemen ; but  I soon  found 
that  my  companions  were,  when  at  the  card-table,  not  the 
high-minded  and  honorable  men  I had  supposed  them 
to  be. 

One  young  gentleman,  with  whom  I had  been  for 
several  years  on  terms  of  intimacy,  but  who  had  been  for 
some  time  familiar  with  Gamblers  on  the  Canada  line,  I 
detected,  at  the  card-table,  attempting  to  pass  counterfeit 
bills.  Another  gentleman,  who  professed  to  be  my  best 
friend,  and  who  was  old  enough  to  have  been  my  father, 
after  I had  indulged  him  for  some  hours  by  playing  in  the 
most  negligent  manner,  that  he  might  win  back  what  I had 
won  from  him,  took  advantage  of  my  drowsiness  towards 
morning,  and  wmn  from  me  $ 200.  Such  is  the  friendship 
of  the  Gambler.  On  another  occasion,  a member  of  a 
card-club  in  one  of  our  large  cities,  composed  solely  of 
young  men  of  the  first  families,  after  I had  proposed  to 
give  up  what  I had  won  from  him,  on  account,  as  I be- 
lieved, of  his  intoxication,  cheated  me  out  of  $ 500,  by  fold 
play.  In  a few  years  after,  he  became  an  abandoned  pro- 
fligate, and  an  outcast  from  society.  Indeed,  it  was  seldom 
that  I played  high,  but  there  ivas  some  sharper  present  to 
defraud.  On  one  occasion  I found,  that  two  of  the  party 
were  black-legs  in  partnership,  one  of  them  playing,  and 
the  other  loolSpg  over  the  hands  of  the  other  players,  and 
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by  signs  informing  his  partner  of  the  state  of  the  hands. 
Various  other  modes  of  defrauding  were  from  time  to  time 
detected,  by  vdiich  very  large  sums  were  often  won. 

The  means  adopted  by  Gamblers,  even  in  high  life,  to 
defraud,  are  almost  endless.  Let  no  one,  who  indulges  in 
card-playing,  hope  to  escape  their  wiles.  Loss  of  property, 
loss  of  time,  loss  of  character,  loss  of  health,  and  loss  of 
present  happiness,  is  not  all  the  youth  who  indulges  in 
Gambling  has  to  dread.  Two  of  the  small  party  which 
composed  the  club  with  which  I used  to  play  when  a 
youth,  became  intemperate.  They  were  heads  of  families 
— were  the  constant  source  of  wretchedness  to  their  wives 
and  children,  and  died  sots. 

The  Gambler  becomes  uniformly  unfeeling,  heartless, 
incapable  of  relishing  the  beauties  of  nature  and  enjoying 
the  rational  pleasures  of  life,  sensual,  and  generally  in- 
temperate. He  sacrifices  every  thing  dear  in  this  world, 
and  rejects  the  offers  of  eternal  life.  The  entreaties  of 
parents,  brethren  and  sisters,  of  wife  and  children,  have 
no  influence  on  him;  his  heart  becomes  hardened,  his  mind 
blinded,  and  he  rushes  on  madly  to  Hell.  I myself  was 
acquiring  an  almost  irresistible  propensity  for  strong  drink, 
when  the  grace  of  God,  in  Jesus  Christ,  rescued  me  from 
thus  destroying  myself,  inclined  me  to  withdraw  utterly 
from  the  company  of  Gamblers,  and,  as  I hope,  humbled 
me  at  the  foot  of  His  cross,  and  led  me  to  seek  my  hap- 
piness in  loving  and  serving  Him. 


THE  GAMBLER. 
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The  following  fad  y says  a gentleman  of  New- Orleans,  which  rests  on  ih^ 

testimony  of  several  creditable  witnesses,  deserves  to  be  recorded  in 

the  annals  of  the  Gambler. 

A few  years  since,  a Mr.  H— — , from  Kentucky,  who  was  ac- 
counted a steady  and  industrious  man  at  hoj«e,  descended  to  New- 
Orleans,  having  charge  of  a flat  boat,  loaded  with  flour,  hams,  and 
other  productions  of  the  Western  Country.  Part  of  the  property  was 
his  own,  and  part  belonged  to  his  neighbours,  who  entrusted  their 
share  to  him  to  sell,  and  return  to  them  the  proceeds.  After  the  usual 
passage  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  he  reached  New-Or- 
leans,  where  he  disposed  of  his  ciargo  and  received  his  checks  in 
return,  which  were  immediately  cashed  at  the  Banks.  While  walking 
»long  Chartres-street,  he  heard  the  ringing  of  silver  at  one  of  the 
Gaming  houses,  and  being  disposed  “ to  see  the  world,”  he  went  in. 
He  found  many  persons  in  the  room,  and  a large  proportion  of  them 
from  the  Upper  Country.  These  were  collected  around  a table,  on 
which  stood  ‘‘  The  Wheel  of  Fortune.”  Many,  like  himself,  came  in 
merely  to  look  on,  not  intending  to  Gamble  themselves.  Silver  dollars 
and  bank  notes  were  on  the  table  in  abundance,  and  passing  rapidly 
from  hand  to  hand.  Some  were  losing;  but  others  were  winning, 
and  especially  one  man,  whose  hands  and  whose  pockets  were  full  to 
overflowing.  This  was  an  understood  business  between  him  and  the 
man  at  the  wheel,  and  was  one  of  the  many  contrivances  by  which 
the  managers  entrap  the  unwary.  Others,  induced  by  his  apparent 
good  fortune,  were  tempted  to  “ try  their  luck,”  as  ,hey  termed  it. 

Among  these  was  Mr.  H At  first  he  put  down  only  small  sums, 

I'esolving  that  he  would  not  hazard  much,  and  not  valuing  a few 
dollars  if  he  should  lose  them.  He  was  successful.  He  became  in- 
terested and  pleased  with  his  good  fortune.  He  began  to  play  more 
freely  and  with  larger  sums. 

This  continued  for  a while  with  various  success.  At  times  he  woi 
at  others  he  lost.  At  length  he  began  to  lose  rapidly,  a large  stake 
he  put  down  was  taken  from  him.  This  w more  than  he  could 
bear  to  lose;  he  must  recover  it.  He  tried  again,  and  again  he  lost; 
Agitated  and  alarmed,  he  continued  to  bet  till  he  had  lost  the  whole 
sum  received  for  his  boat  load  of  provisions,  except  one  dollar.  He 
broke  out  into  expre.ssions  of  despair.  His  wife  and  three  children 
were  dependant  upon  him.  He  had  lost  not  only  his  own  property, 
but  that  of  his  neighbours.  Frantic,  he  put  down  his  only  remaining 
dollar  with  the  expression,  “ if  this  goes,  may  God  Almighty  take 
me  too.”  The  wheel  went  round,  the  ball  dropt,  the  dollar  was  taken ; 

Mr.  H fell  dead  upon  the  floor.  All  efforts  were  ineffectual  to 

reanimate  his  lifeless  body.  The  company,  awed  by  so  manifest  a 
judgment  from  heaven,  gave  up  their  game  and  retired  ; but  on  the 
following  day,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  infatuation,  it  was  again 
resumed,  this  vortex  of  ruin  for  time  and  eternity  w'as  again  opened, 
and  others,  and  others  still,  were  hurried  on  in  a “ way  whence  there 
is  no  return.” 


Orders  for  Tracts  will  receive  prompt  attention,  if  addressed  to 
The  American  Tract  Society,  opposite  the  City-Hall  N^w-Yprk . 
No.  200. 
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A STRANGE  INCIDENT. 

Incredible  as  the  tohowing  farts  may  appear,  they  may 
be  relied  on  as  undoubtedly  authentic. 

A mighty  prince  appointed  a sct  day  on  which  to  give 
audience  to  his  subjects.  He  caused  proclamation  to  be 
made,  that  as  many  as  chose  might  attend,  and  freely  pre- 
sent their  petitions.  At  the  same  time  it  was  intimated, 
that  the  business  to  be  transacted  on  the  day  of  meeting, 
was  of  the  utmost  importance,  both  to  themselves  and  to 
the  whole  empire.  When  the  day  arrived,  many  there 
were  who  went  to  the  hall  of  audience ; but  still  more  re- 
fused to  go,  and  satisfied  themselves  with  ridiculing  and 
reviling  the  loyal  subjects  of  the  prince  as  they  passed 
along.  If  this  conduct  was  strange  on  the  part  of  those 
who  disobeyed  the  king’s  commandment,  that  of  many 
who  entered  the  hall  of  audience  was  not  less  strange  and 
disloyal.  For  they  made  not  even  the  least  preparation  to 
appear  in  the  royal  presence— they  sought  no  introduction 
—they  brought  with  them  no  petition— they  offered  no 
homage  to  the  monarch,  nor  even  looked  toward  his 
throne ; but  gazed  around  them  with  the  most  indifterent 
air,  observing  rather  the  conduct  of  their  fellow-subjects, 
than  anxious  to  <^’arn  this  golden  opportunity  to  their  own 
advantage.  All  this,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  strange;  but 
the  incident  about  to  be  mentioned  is  yet  more  remarkable. 

Among  those  who  appeared  in  the  hall  of  audience,  was 
a wretched  criminal  in  chains,  and  under  a strong  guard. 
This  criminal  had  once  been  a favourite  of  the  prince,  and 
employed  in  his  service ; but  he  had  been  detected  in  re- 
peated acts  of  treason  and  rebellion;  for  which  offences 
he  had  been  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  justice,  tried,  proved 
guilty,  and  received  sentence  of  death.  He  now  only 
awaited  the  moment  of  execution.  It  rested  wholiv  with 
the  prince,  in  whose  presence  he  now  stood,  either  to  show 
his  justice  by  dooming  him  to  immediate  death,  or  his  cle- 
mency by  commanding  the  prisoner’s  fetters  to  be  struck 
off,  and  proclaiming  his  free  pardon. 
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And  how,  think  you,  did  this  wretched  traitor  conduct 
himself  ai  this  awful  crisis  ? Did  he  tremble  ? Did  he 
Call  at  the  feet  of  his  sovereign  and  cry  for  mercy  ? Did 
he  earnestly  implore  the  forgiveness  of  his  treasonable  of- 
fences, and  the  revocation  of  the  fearful  sentence  which 
had  gone  forth  against  him  ? No  ! none  of  all  these ! Soon 
as  he  entered  the  hall  of  audience  he  showed  symptoms 
of  hardened  indifference  and  ill-limed  levity.  One  of  the 
king’s  officers  read  from  the  court-records  the  bill  of  in 
dictment  against  him,  which  enumerated  all  his  guilty 
treasons — but  he  smiled  in  derision.  Another  became  his 
advocate,  not  indeed  to  justify  or  palliate  his  crimes,  but  to 
implore  the  exercise  of  royal  clemency  in  his  favour» 
Meanwhile  the  prisoner,  instead  of  joining  in  the  request, 
reclined  his  head,  folded  his  arms,  and  sank  into  a dee^ 
sleep.  A royal  herald  was  at  length  commissioned  to 
make  this  wretched  criminal,  in  the  name  of  his  offended 
prince,  the  offer  of  a free  pardon ; but  in  vain  : not  a sylla- 
ble of  the  proclamation  was  heard — his  senses  continued 
locked  up  in  sleep^  and  the  season  of  mercy  passed  away  • 
Some  of  the  officers  of  the  court,  moved  by  pity  for  the  in- 
sensible deluded  wretch,  endeavoured  to  arouse  him,  but, 
in  vain — he  still  “ slumbered  and  slept!”  The  personal 
attendants  of  the  prince  looked  down  on  this  spectacle 
with  astonishment  and  indignation ; and,  jealous  for  the 
honour  of  their  master,  seemed  almost  to  invoke  his  ven- 
geance. At  length  the  prince  arose  from  his  seat  in  awful 
majesty ; with  the  voice  of  authority  he  summoned  into 
bis  presence  his  ministers  of  justice,  and  gave  them  their 
commission,  “ Bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and  cast  him 
anto  outer  darkness,  there  shall  be  wailing  and  gnashing 
of  teeth.” 

Reader ! hast  thou  ever  wilfidly  and  deliberately  slept 
in  the  house  of  God — slept  under  the  faithful  ministry  of 
the  Gospel  ^ If  so,  “ Thou  art  the  man Thus  hast  thou 
profaned  the  sanctuary  of  the  Most  High ; treated  witli 
contempt  his  overtures  of  mercy,  and  insulted,  in  his  own 
cepirtSy'^  the  Majesty  of  Heaven  and  Earth.  0 beware ! 
bewaiw ! lest  in  righteous  indignation  he  pronounce,  in 
terms  like  these,  thy  final,  thine  eternal  doom  : “ Slumber 
071,  O sinner,  unconscious  of  thy  danger,  till  death  and 
destruction  overtake  thee.  Sluinbcr  oiif  till  awakened  bv 
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the  archangel^s  trumpet,  and  the  terrors  of  the  judgment 
day.  Slumber  om,  till  that  awful  hour  arrive,  in  which  de- 
vils shall  be  commissioned  to  drag  thee  down  to  the  re- 
gions of  everlasting  despai".” 

But  before  this  tremendous  decree  go  forth,  let  him  that 
is  “ at  ease  in  Zion,”  listen  to  the  voice  of  friendly  expos- 
tulation. Consider,  I beseech  you,  where^  and  in  whose 
•presence^  you  indulge  these  guilty  slumbers.  Seldom  is  it 
seen,  that  the  man  of  business  falls  asleep  in  the  midst  of 
his  worldly  occupations;  or  the  man  of  pleasure  in  the 
hours  of  convivial  enjoyment,  and  while  surrounded  by 
his  associates  in  iniquity.  To  fall  asleep  amidst  the  social 
circle  is  deemed  an  act  of  inexcusable  rudeness.  Wilfully 
and  deliberately  to  indulge  in  sleep  in  the  presence  of  a 
superior,  and  especially  of  an  earthly  sovereign,  would  be 
resented  as  a gross  insult : and  is  it  nothing  thus  to  treat 
Mwi,  before  whom  devils  tremble ; in  whose  august  pre- 
sence angels  and  archangels  veil  their  faces ; whose  eyes 
are  as  a flame  of  lire ; at  the  v^'ery  moment,  too,  in  which  he 
is  condescending  to  address  to  you  the  overtures  of  mercy, 
and  when  bis  ministers  are  inviting,  entreating,  command- 
ing you  to  be  reconciled  to  God  ? 

Consider,  too,  in  what  circumstances  of  imminent  and  (ap- 
palling danger  you  are  sleeping ; how  much  is  at  stake, 
while  you^  are  wasting,  in  guilty  slumbers,  moments  and 
opportunities  which  can  never  return.  If  but  a small  por- 
tion of  your  worldly  property  is  endangered,  you  have 
many  anxious  days  and  sleepless  nights ; if  any  temporal 
calamity  is  dreaded  by  you,  sleep  departs  from  your  eye- 
lids, even  though  the  powers  of  nature  are  exhausted  by 
fatigue ; if  you  apprehend  the  death  of  a near  and  beloved 
relative,  affection  prompts  you,  night  after  nigh-t,  to  watch 
beside  the  bed  of  sickness.  But  think,  seriously  think,  0 
sleeper,  that  the  soul  is  at  stake-— heaven  or  hell,  eternal 
happiness  or  endless  wo,  are  the  questions  at  issue ! This 
hour,  nay,  this  moment,  thy  soul  may  be  required  of  thee— - 
the  door  ol  mercy  shut  against  thee— the  blackness  and 
darkness  of  despair  await  thee — and  yet  thou  sleepest ! 
Even  now  the  wrath  and  curse  of  God  impend  over  thee— - 
the  tempest,  heavily  charged  with  divine  vengeance,  is 
gathering  around  thee — “ the  axe  is  laid  to  the  root  of  the 
tite,”  ^nd  the  sentence  may  go  forth  in  an  instant,  Cut 
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ft  down,  why  cumbereth  it  the  ground  ?”  md  y6t  thou  deep- 
est! “ What  meanest  thou,  O sleeper ! arise,  call  upon 
thy  God,  if  haply  he  will  have  mercy  on  thee,  and  thon 
perish  not.”" 

The  hour  is  not  far  distant  when  you  will  sleep  in  deafly. 
We  hear  much  of  the  shortness  of  human  life,  yet  how 
many  expedients  do  men  devise  to  render  it  still  shorter ! 
Surely  the  thoughtless  sinner  has  no  reason  to  be  so  prodi^ 
gal  of  life,  for  it  must  soon  end  in  the  sleep  of  death,  or 
rather,  in  the  anguish  of  eternal  despair.  And  is  it  desira- 
ble, from  these  sinful,  because  willingly  indulged,  slumbers 
in  the  house  of  God,  to  be  swept  into  the  grave  ? Is  it 
your  wish,  your  determination,  to  dream  away  the  few 
iieeting  moments  assigned  you  on  earth,  till,  on  a sudden, 
the  night  of  death  overtake  you,  when  “no  man  can. 
work  ?”  No,  rather  shake  off,  while  it  is  called  to-day, 
this  sluggish  indolence ; and  “ whatsoever  thine  hand 
findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might ; for  there  is  no  work, 
nor  device,  nor  wisdom,  nor  knowledge,  in  the  grave, 
whether  thou  goest.” 

One  other  consideration  the  writer  of  this  address  can- 
not forbear  to  urge ; and,  oh  ! that  it  may  be  duly  consider- 
ed by  those  for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended  *.  You  will  not 
sleep  in  hell ! “ where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  their  fire 
is  not  quenched “ where  the  smoke  of  their  torment  as 
cendeth  up  for  ever  and  ever.”  Though  you  may,  and  do, 
now  sleep,  while  these  fearful  judgments  of  the  Most  High 
are  denouncing,  you  cannot,  you  will  not,  when  they  shall 
be  executed.  Ah ! “ who  can  dwell,”  much  less  sleep, 
“ in  everlasting  burnings  ?”  Dare  not  then  to  trifle  with 
that  wrath  which  ye  cannot  endure ! Defy  not  that  arm 
which  ye  cannot  resist  or  withstand ! Believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved.  Acts,  xvi.  31.  Love 
him  with  all  thine  heart,  and  then  thine  attention  will  be 
secured  to  the  messages  of  his  love  and  mercy.  Arise, 
“ watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation ;”  that 
ye  fall  not  into  endless  perdition. 
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ORIGINALLY  DELIVERED  BEFORE  A LARGE  PUBLIC 
MEETING  IN  LYME,  N.  HAMPSHIRE. 


BY  JONATHAN  KITTREDGE,  ESQ. 


FELLOW-CITIZENS—That  intemperance,  in  ourcoim- 
try,  is  a great  and  growing  evil,  all  are  ready  to  admit.-— 
When  we  look  abroad  and  exanaine  into  the  state  of  soci- 
ety, we  find  the  number  of  those  who  are  in  the  constant 
and  habitual  practice  of  an  excessive  use  of  ardent  spi- 
rits to  be  alarming.  We  see  the  effects  that  they. produce 
among  our  friends  and  our  neighbors,  but  the  evil  is  so  com- 
rnon,  and  it  is  so  fashionable  to  drink,  and  I had  almost 
said,  to  drink  to  excess,  that  the  sight  of  it  has  lost  half 
its  terror,  and  we  look  upon  an  intemperate  man  without 
those  feelings  of  disgust  and  abhorrence  which  his  real 
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situal-ioa  and  character  are  calculated  to  produce.  This  is 
i>he  natural  result  of  things.  The  mind  becomes  familiar 
with  the  contemplation,  the  eye  accustomed  to  the  sight ; 
we  pay  but  little  attention  to  the  object — he  passes  on — > 
we  laugh  at  the  exhibition,  and  grow  callous  and  indider- 
ent  to  the  guilt.  Our  pity  is  not  excited,  our  hearts  do  not 
ache,  at  the  scenes  of  intoxication  that  are  almost  daily  ex- 
hibited around  us.  But,  if  for  a moment  Ave  seriously  re- 
ject upon  the  real  situation  of  the  habitually  intemperate  ; 
if  AYe  call  to  mind  what  they  hai'e  been — what  they  now 
are  ; if  Ave  cast  our  eye  to  the  future,  and  realize  Avhat,  in 
a few  years,  they  Avill  be  ; if  v;e  go  further,  and  examine 
into  the  state  of  their  families,  of  their  aaua^cs  and  their  chil- 
dren, AA'e  shall  discoA-er  a scene  of  misery  and  AAretched- 
uess  that  ayUI  not  long  suffer  us  to  remain  cold,  and  indif- 
ferent, and  unfeeling.  ; 

This  examination  AA"e  can  all  make  for  ourselves.  We 
can  all  call  to  mind  the  case  of  some  individual,  whom  Ave 
haA^e  known  for  years,  perhaps  from  his  infancy,  AA^ho  is 
aoAV  a poor,  miserable  drunkard.  In  early  life  his  hopes 
and  prospects  Avere  as  fair  as  ours.  His  family  was  re- 
spectable, and  he  received  all  those  advantages  Avliich  are 
necessary,  and  which  were  calculated  to  make  him  a use- 
ful and  respectable  member  of  society.  Perhaps  he  Avas 
our  school-fellow’,  and  our  boyhood  may  have  been  passed 
In  his  company.  We  witnessed  the  first  buddings  of  his 
mental  poAvers,  and  knoAV  that  lie  possessed  an  active,  en- 
terprising mind.  He  grew  up  into  life  Avith  every  pros- 
pect of  usefulness.  He  entered  into  business,  and,  for  a 
vvhile,  did  Avell.  His  parents  looked  to  him  for  support 
in  old  age,  and  he  aa  as  capable  of  affording  it.  He  accu- 
mulated property,  and,  in  a fcAv  years,  Avith  ordinary  pru- 
dence and  industry,  would  have  been  independent.  He 
jiiai  ried  and  became  the  head  of  a family,  and  the  father 
of  children,  and  ail  AA^as  prosperous  and  happy  around  him. 
Had  he  continued  as  he  began,  he  Avould  now  have  keen 
ri  comfort  to  his  friends,  and  an  honor  to  the  community. 
But  the  scene  cpiickly  changed.  He  grew  fond  of  ardent 
spirits.  He  aa'es  seen  at  the  store  and  the  tavern.  By 
iegrees  he  became  intemperate.  He  neglected  his  busi- 
jjud  his  afiairs  AA’ent  to  gradual  decay.  He  is  now  a 
liruckpad.  his ptop’dly  is  AA’asted,  his  parents  haA’cdiedoi 
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broken  hearts,  his  wife  is  pale  and  emaciated,  his  children 
ragged,  and  squalid,  and  ignorant.  He  is  the  tenant  of 
some  little  cabin  that  poverty  has  erected  to  house  him 
from  the  storm  and  the  tempest.  He  is  useless,  and  worse 
than  useless  ; he  is  a pest  to  all  around  him.  Ail  the  feel- 
ings of  his  nature  are  blunted ; he  has  lost  all  shame  ; he 
procures  his  accustomed  supply  of  the  poison  that  consumes 
him  ; he  staggers  through  mud,  and  through  filth,  to  his 
hut ; he  meets  a weeping  wife  and  starving  children — he 
abuses  them,  he  tumbles  into  his  straw,  and  he  rolls  and 
foams  like  a mad  brute,  till  he  is  able  to  go  again.  He 
calls  for  more  rum-“he  repeats  the  scene  from  time  to 
time,  and  from  day  to  day,  till  soon  his  nature  faints,  and 
he  becomes  sober  in  death. 

Let  us  reflect,  that  this  guilty,  wretched  creature,  had  an 
immortal  mind—he  was  like  us,  of  the  same  flesh  and 
blood — he  w’as  our  brother,  destined  to  the  same  eternity, 
created  by,  and  accountable  to,  the  same  God  ; and  will, 
at  last,  stand  at  the  same  judgment  bar ; and  who,  amid 
such  reflections,  will  not  weep  at  his  fate— whose  eye  can 
remain  dry,  and  whose  heart  unmoved  ? 

This  is  no  picture  of  the  imagination.  It  is  a common 
and  sober  reality.  It  is  what  we  see  almost  every  day  of 
our  lives ; and  we  live  in  the  midst  of  such  scenes,  and 
such  events.  With  the  addition  cr  subtraction  of  a few 
circumstances,  it  is  the  case  of  every  one  of  the  common 
drunkards  around  us.  They  have  not  completed  the  dra- 
ma—they  are  alive — but  they  are  going  to  death  with  rapid 
strides,  as  their  predecessors  have  already  gone.  Another 
company  of  immortal  minds  are  coming  on  to  fill  their 
places,  as  they  have  filled  others.  The  number  is  kept  good, 
and  increasing.  Shops,  as  nurseries,  are  established  in 
every  town  and  neighborhood,  and  drunkards  are  raised 
up  by  the  score.  They  are  made— they  are  formed — for 
no  man  was  ever  born  a drunkard  ; and,  I may  say,  no  man 
was  ever  born  with  a taste  for  ardent  spirits.  They  are 
not  the  food  which  nature  has  provided.  The  infant  may 
cry  for  its  mother’s  milk,  and  for  nourishing  food,  but 
none  was  ever  heard  to  cry  for  ardent  spirits.  The  taste 
is  created,  and  in  some  instances  may  be  created  so  young, 
that,  perhaps,  many  cannot  remember  the  time  when  tkev 
Vv  ere  not  fond  of  them. 
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And  here  permit  me  to  make  a few  remarks  upon  the 
formatioTiy  or  creation  of  this  taste.  I will  begin  with  the 
infant,  and  I may  say,  that  he  is  born  into  rum.  At  his 
birth,  according  to  custom,  a quantity  of  ardent  spirits  are 
provided ; they  are  thought  to  be  as  necessary  as  any 
thing  else.  They  are  considered  as  indispensable  as  if 
the  child  could  not  be  born  without  them.  The  father 
treats  his  friends  and  his  household,  and  the  mother  par- 
takes with  the  rest.  The  infant  is  fed  wdth  them,  as  if  he 
could  not  know  the  good  things  he  is  heir  to,  without  a 
taste  of  ardent  spirits.  They  are  kept  on  hand,  and  often 
given  to  him  as  medicine,  especially  where  the  parents 
are  fond  of  them  themselves.  By  this  practice,  even  in 
the  cradle,  his  disrelish  for  ardent  spirits  is  done  away. 
He  grows  up,  and  during  the  first  months  or  years  of  his 
existence,  his  taste  and  his  appetite  are  formed.  As  he 
runs  about,  and  begins  to  take  notice  of  passing  events,  be 
sees  his  father  and  friends  drink ; he  partakes,  and  grows 
fond  of  them.  In  most  families,  ardent  spirits  are  introdu- 
ced and  used  on  every  extraordinary  occasion.  Without 
mentioning  many,  that  the  knowledge  and  experience  of 
every  man  can  supply,  I will  instance  only  the  case  of  visi- 
ters. A gentleman’s  friends  and  acquaintance  call  upon 
him.  He  is  glad  to  see  them,  and  fashion  and  custom 
make  it  necessary  for  him  to  invite  them  to  the  sideboard. 
This  is  all  done  in  his  best  style,  in  his  most  easy  and  atfa- 
ble  manner.  The  best  set  of  drinking-vessels  are  brought 
forward,  and  make  quite  a display.  The  children  of  the 
family  notice  this  ; they  are  delighted  with  the  sight  and 
the  exhibition ; they  are  pleased  with  the  manners,  and 
gratified  with  the  conversation,  of  the  visiters  on  the  occa- 
sion. As  soon  as  they  gp  abroad,  they  associate  the  idea  of 
drinking  with  all  that  is  manly  and  genteel.  They  fall 
into  the  custom,  and  imitate  the  example  that  is  set  them. 
Circumstances  and  situations  expose  one  to  more  tempta- 
tions than  the  rest.  Perhaps  his  resolution,  or  his  moral 
principle,  is  not  so  strong ; and  in  this  w^ay,  one  out  of 
twenty-five  of  those  who  live  to  thirty  years  of  age,  be- 
comes intemperate.  He  becomes  so,  perhaps  not  from  any 
uncommon  predisposition  to  the  vice,  but  is  at  first  led 
on  by  fashion,  and  custom,  and  favorable  circumstances, 
till  at  lust  be  plunges  headlong  into  the  vortex  of  dissipa- 
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tion  and  ruin.  t)ur  natural  disrelish  for  ardent  spirits  is 
first  done  away — a relish  for  them  is  then  created.  They 
next  become  occasional,  next  habitual  drinks.  The  habit 
gains  streagth,  till,  at  last,  the  daily  drinker  is  swept  away 
by  the  first  adverse  gale.  It  is  on  this  principle,  and  let 
the  fact  operate  as  a caution  to  those  who  need  it,  that 
many  men  of  fair  unblemished  characters,  who  have  made 
a temperate,  but  habitual  use  of  ardent  spirits  in  days  of 
prosperity,  have,  on  a change  of  fortune,  become  notori- 
ous dn"  rds;  while  those  who  have  refrained  in  pros- 
have  encountered  all  the  storms  of  adversity  un- 
hurt. We  frequently  hear  a man’s  intemperance  attributed 
to  a particular  cause,  as  loss  of  friends,  loss  of  property, 
disappointed  love,  or  ambition ; when,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  it  would  be  seen,  that  such  men  had  previously 
been  addicted  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  perhaps  not  im- 
moderately, and  fly  to  them  on  such  events,  as  their  solace 
and  support.  Intemperance  requires  an  apprenticeship, 
as  much  as  law  or  physic ; and  a man  can  no  more  be- 
come intemperate  in  a month,  than  he  can  become  a law- 
yer or  a physician  in  a month.  Many  wonder  that  certain 
intemperate  men,  of  fine  talents,  noble  hearts,  and  manly 
feelings,  do  not  reform  ; but  it  is  a greater  wonder  that  any 
ever  do.  The  evil  genius  of  intemperance  gradually  preys 
upon  the  strength  of  both  body  and  mind,  till  the  victim, 
when  he  is  caught,  finds,  that  although  he  was  a giant 
once,  he  is  now  a child.  Its  influence  is  seductive  and  in- 
sinuating, and  men  are  often  irretrievably  lost  before  they 
are  aware  of  it.  Let  them  beware  how  they  take  the  first 
step.  It  is  by  degrees  that  men  become  intemperate. 
No  man  ever  became  so  all  at  once — it  is  an  impossibility 
in  the  nature  of  things.  It  requires  time  to  harden  the 
heart,  to  do  away  shame,  to  blunt  the  moral  principle,  to 
deaden  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  temper  the.  body. 
The  intemperance  of  the  day  is  the  natural  and  legitimate 
consequence  of  the  customs  of  society — of  genteel  and 
respectable  society.  It  is  the  common  and  ordinary  use 
of  ardent  spirits,  as  practised  in  our  towns  and  villages, 
that  has  already  peopled  them  with  drunkards,  and  which, 
unless  checked,  will  fill  them  with  drunkards.  The  de- 
gree of  intemperance  that  prevails,  and  the  quantity  of 
ardent  spirits  used,  in  our  most  respectable  towns,  is  al- 
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most  incredible.  Perhaps  some  facts  on  this  subject  will 

be  interesting. 

As  it  regards  the  degree  of  intemperance  that  prevails, 
it  may  be  safely  said,  that  one  out  of  a hundred  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  country  is  a common  drunk- 
ard. By  a common  drunkard,  is  meant  one  who  is  ha- 
bitually intemperate,  who  is  often  intoxicated,  and  who  is 
restrained  from  intoxication  neither  by  principle  nor  shame. 
Of  such  there  are  from  ten  to  twenty,  and  upward,  in  eve- 
ry inhabited  township.  There  is  another  claw"  which  is 
intemperate,  and  many  of  them  are  occasional  .Ts. 

This  class  is  more  numerous  than  the  former,  apd  one  out 
of  about  forty  of  the  inhabitants  belongs  to  one  or  the 
other  class.  Is  not  this  a horrid  state  of  society  ? But 
any  one  can  satisfy  himself  of  the  truth  of  the  statement, 
by  making  the  examination  himself. 

The  quantity  of  ardent  spirits  yearly  consumed  in  our 
towns,  varies  from  six  to  ten  thousand  gallons.  It  will  an- 
swer the  argument  I intend  to  draw  from  it,  to  state  the 
annual  quantity  in  this  town  to  be  six  thousand  gallons, 
although  short  of  the  truth.  This  would  be  three  gallons 
to  every  inhabitant,  or  twenty-one  gallons  to  every  legal 
voter.  The  cost  ot  this  liquid,  at  the  low  price  of  fifty 
cents  per  gallon,  will  be  three  thousand  dollars,  which  will 
pay  all  your  town,  county,  and  state  taxes  thr<e  years, 
and  is  as  much  as  it  costs  you  to  support  and  maintain  all 
your  privileges,  civil,  religious,  and  literary.  In  one  hun- 
dred years  you  would  drink  up  all  the  town  in  ardent  spi- 
rits ; or  it  would  cost  just  such  a town  as  this,  with  all  your 
farms,  stock,  and  personal  property,  to  furnish  the  inhabit- 
ants with  ardent  spirits,  at  the  present  rate  of  drinking, 
only  one  hundred  years.  But  should  the  town  continue  to 
drink,  as  they  now  do,  for  fifty  years,  and  in  the  mean 
time  suffer  the  cost  of  the  spirits  to  accumulate  by  simple 
interest  only^  the  whole  town,  at  the  end  of  the  term, 
could  not  pay  their  rum  bills.  It  can  be  no  consolation 
that  all  other  towns  would  be  alike  insolvent. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Add  to  this  sum  the  loss  of  time 
and  the  waste  of  property  occasioned  by  it,  independent 
of  its  cost,  and  it  swells  the  amount  to  a monstrous  size. 
Here  you  have  an  account  of  the  cost  of  ardent  spirits,  cal- 
culated within  bounds.  At  present  there  is  a great  com- 
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plaint  about  the  pressure  of  the  times,  and  the  complaint  is 
doubtless,  well  founded.  Hard  times  is  in  every  body’s 
mouth ; but,  if  you  had  for  the  last  year  only;  abstained 
from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  you  would  now  have  beea 
independent  and  easy  in  your  circumstances.  Three  thou- 
sand dollars,  which  you  have  paid  for  them,  divided 
among  you,  would  pay  all  the  debts  you  are  called  upon 
to  pay.  I do  not  mean  that  no  one  wants  more  than  his 
proportion  of  this  sum,  but  there  are  some  who  want 
none  of  it,  and  who  would  circulate  it,  by  loan  or  other- 
wise, among  those  who  do  w^ant  it,  and  it  would  reiiev« 
the  whole  town  from  the  distress  they  are  now  in. 

If  this  town  had  an  income  that  would  pay  all  its  taxes, 
you  would  consider  it  a matter  of  great  joy  and  congra- 
tulation. But  if  it  had  an  income  that  would  discharge  all 
its  taxes,  and  each  man,  instead  of  paying,  should  receive 
the  amount  he  now  pays,  you  would  consider  your  situa- 
tion highly  prosperous  and  enviable.  Discontinue  the  use 
of  ardent  spirits,  - and  you  have  it.  Use  none  ; and  your 
situation,  as  a town,  will  be  as  good,  yea,  far  better  than  if 
you  had  an  income  of  three  thousand  dollars,  yearly,  to 
be  divided  among  its  inhabitants. 

If  we  carry  this  calculation  farther,  we  shall  find,  on 
the  principle  adopted,  that  there  are  in  the  state  of  New- 
Hampshire  2441  common  diunkards,  and  3663  intempe- 
rate, or  occasional  drunkards — in  the  whole,  6104;  and 
that  state  consumes  732,483  gallons  of  ardent  spirits  an- 
nually, which  cost,  at  60  cents  a gallon,  $366,241.  In 
the  United  States,  there  would  be  96,379  common,  and 
240,949  common  and  occasional  drunkards  ; and  the  coun- 
try would  consume  annually  28,913,887  gallons  of  ardent 
spirits,  which  cost,  at  50  cents  per  gallon,  $ 14,456,943 — 
as  much  as  it  costs  to  support  the  whole  system  of  our  na- 
tional government,  with  all  that  is  laid  out  in  improve- 
ments, roads,  canals,  pensions,  &c.  &c.  and  is  more  than 
one  half  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  Union  for  the  last 
year.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  calculation  em- 
braces only  the  quantity  and  cost  of  the  spirits,  and  is  on 
the  supposition  that  this  town  consumes  only  6000  gal- 
lons, at  50  cents  per  gallon,  and  is  a fair  criterion  for  the 
state  and  nation.  As  it  regards  this  state,  it  would  be  safe 
nearly  to  double  the  quantity,  and  to  treble  the  cost  ot 
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the  spirits  ; and  as  it  regards  the  nationj  it  would  be  safe' 
to  double  all  my  calculations.  In  the  United  States,  the 
quantity  of  ardent  spirits  yearly  consumed,  may  be  fairly 
estimated  at  sixty  millions  of  gallons,  the  cost  at  thirty 
millions  of  dollars,  and  the  number  of  drunkards,  of  both 
kinds,  at  four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand. 

But  we  all  know,  and  it  is  common  to  remark,  that  the 
cost  of  the  article  is  comparatively  nothing  ; that  it  hardly 
makes  an  item  in  the  calculation  of  pernicious  conse- 
quences resulting,  from  the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits. 
Were  we  to  embrace  the  usual  concomitants,  and  estimate 
the  value  of  time  lost,  the  amount  of  property  wasted,  of 
disease  produced,  and  of  crime  committed,  where  ardent 
spirits  are  the  only  cause,  it  would  transcend  our  concep- 
tions, and  the  imagination  would  be  lost  in  the  contem- 
plation. The  number  of  drunkards  in  the  United  States 
would  make  an  army  as  large  as  that  with  which  Bona- 
parte marched  into  Russia  ; and  would  be  sufficient  to  de- 
fend the  United  States  from  the  combined  force  of  all  Eu- 
rope. Convert  our  drunkards  into  good  soldiers,  and  one 
tenth  of  them  would  redeem  Greece  from  the  Turks. 
Convert  them  into  Apostles,  and  they  wmuld  christianize 
the  world.  And  what  are  they  now  ? Strike  them  from 
existence,  and  who  would  feel  the  loss  ? .YeSj  strike  them 
from  existence,  and  the  United  States  would  be  benefited 
by  the  blow. 

But  this  is  not  half.  I cannot  tell  you  half  the  effects  of 
ardent  spirits.  And  yet  ardent  spirits  are  said  to  be  useful 
and  necessary.  It  is  false  ! It  is  nothing  but  the  apology 
that  love  of  them  renders  for  their  use.  There  are  only 
two  cases  in  which,  Dr.  Rush  says,  they  can  be  adminis- 
tered without  injury,  and  tkose  are  cases  of  persons  like 
to  perish,  and  where  substitutes  may  be  applied  of  equal 
effect.  What  rational  man  would  use  them,  for  the  sake 
of  these  two  possible  cases  ? As  well  miglit  he  introduce 
rattlesnakes  among  his  children,  because  their  oil  is  good 
in  diseases  with  which  they  may  possibly  be  afflicted. 

The  number  of  persons  in  the  United  States  who  are 
mentally  deranged,  I do  not  know;  probably  there  are 
several  thousands  : and  it  is  ascertained,  that  one  third  of 
those  confined  in  the  insane  hospitals  of  Philadelphia  and 
New-York,  are  rendered  insane  by  the  use  of  ardent  spi- 
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rits.  Yes,  one  third  of  the  poor,  miserable  maniacs  of  our 
land,  are  made  such  by  the  use  of  that  which,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  some,  is  a very  useful  and  necessary  article,  and 
which  they  cannot  do  without.  This  article  has  deprived 
one  third  of  the  crazy  wretches  of  our  land  of  their  rea- 
son, of  that  which  makes  them  men,  of  the  very  image 
of  their  God. 

Out  of  the  number  of  the  intemperate  in  the  United 
States,  ten  thousand  die  annually  from  the  effects  of  ardent 
spirits.  And  what  a death  ! To  live  a drunkard  is  enough ; 
but  to  die  so,  and  to  be  ushered  into  the  presence  of  your 
angry  Judge,  only  to  hear  the  sentence,  “ Depart,  thou 
drunkard !”  Ah  ! language  fails,  and  I leave  it  to  your  ima- 
gination to  fill  up  the  horrid  picture. 

This  death  happens  in  various  ways.  Some  are  killed 
instantly ; some  die  a lingering,  gradual  death;  some  com- 
mit suicide  in  fits  of  intoxication,  and  some  are  actually 
burnt  up.  I read  of  an  intemperate  man,  a few  years 
since,  whose  breath  caught  fire  by  coming  in  contact  with 
a lighted  candle,  and  he  was  consumed.  At  the  time,  I 
disbelieved  the  story,  but  my  reading  has  since  furnished 
me  with  well  authenticated  cases  of  a combustion  of  the 
human  body  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  Trotter  men- 
tions ten  such  cases,  and  relates  them  at  length.  They 
are  attended  with  all  the  proof  we  require  to  believe  any 
event.  They  are  attested  by  living  witnesses,  examined 
by  learned  men,  and  published  in  the  journals  of  the  day 
without  contradiction.  It  would  be  unnecessary  to  relate 
the  whole,  but  I will  state  one  of  them,  and  from  this  an 
idea  can  be  formed  of  the  rest.  It  is  the  case  “ of  a wo- 
man eighty  years  of  age,  exceedingly  meagre,  who  had 
drunk  nothing  but  ardent  spirits  for  several  years.  She 
was  sitting  in  her  elbow-chair,  while  her  w’aiting-maid 
went  out  of  the  room  for  a few  moments.  On  her  return, 
seeing  her  mistress  on  fire,  she  immediately  gave  an  alarm  ; 
and  some  people  coming  to  her  assistance,  one  of  them 
endeavored  to  extinguish  tiie  flames  with  his  hands,  but 
they  adhered  to  them  as  if  they  had  been  dipped  in  brandy  or 
oil  on  fire.  Water  was  brought  and  thrown  on  the  body 
in  abundance,  yet  the  Jire  appeared  more  violent^  and  was 
not  extinguished  till  the  whole  body  had  been  consumed.  The 
lady  was  in  the  same  place  in  which  she  sat  every  day, 
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there  was  no  extraordinary  fire,  and  she  had  not  fallen.”* 
This,  with  nine  other  cases,  related  by  the  same  author, 
was  a consumption  of  the  body  produced  by  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits.  The  horror  of  a drunkard’s  death  beggars 
description.  Need  I point  to  yonder  grave,  just  closed 
over  the  remains  of  one  who  went  from  the  cup  of  excess 
to  almost  instant  death  ? You  all  know  it. 

But  this  is  not  all.  One  half  the  poor  you  support  by 
taxes  and  individual  charity,  are  made  poor  by  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits.  This  has  been  demonstrated  by  actual  in- 
quiry and  examination.  In  the  city  of  New-York,  wdiere 
there  are  more  poor,  and  where  more  is  done  for  them 
than  in  any  other  city  of  the  United  States,  a committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  ascertained  by  facts,  that  more 
than  one  half  of  the  city  poor  were  reduced  to  poverty 
by  intemperance.  This  is  also  the  case  throughout  the 
Union.  And  here  permit  me  to  state  a case,  with  which 
I am  acquainted.  I do  it  with  a double  object.  I do  it 
to  show,  that  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  produces  poverty 
and  distress,  and  the  disuse  of  them  restores  to  wealth 
and  comfort.  \ 

A gentleman,  in  the  city  of  New-York,  who  carried  on' 
ship  building  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  employed  a-great 
number  of  hands  daily,  and  paid  them  ail  in  the  same 
manner,  and  nearly  to  the  same  amount,  was  struck  with 
the  difference  in  their* situations.  A few,  and  only  a few, 
were  able  from  their  wages  to  support  their  families ; but 
these  were  out  of  debt,  and  independent  in  their  circum- 
stances. They  aKvays  bad  money  on  hand,  and  frequently 
suffered  their  wages  to  lie  in  the  hands  of  their  employer. 
The  rest  were  poor  and  harassed,  the  former  easy  and 
comfortable  in  their  circumstances,  and  he  resolved,  if  pos- 
sible, to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  difference.  On  inquiry 
and  examination,  he  found  that  those  of  them  who  were 
above  board  used  no  ardent  spirits,  w^hile  the  others  w^ere 
in  the  constant  and  daily  use  of  them.  He  satisfied  him- 
self that  this  use  of  ardent  spirits  w^as  the  only  cause  of 
the  difference  in  their  condition.  He  determined,  if  he 
could,  to  prevail  upon  them  all  to  abstain  altogether  from 
their  use.  On  a thorough  and  parental  representation  of 
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the  case  to  them,  he  succeeded,  and  they  all  agreed  to 
make  use  of  none  for  a year.  At  the  end  of  the  year  they 
were  all,  to  a man,  out  of  debt,  had  supported  their  fami 
lies  in  better  condition,  had  done  more  work,  destroyed 
fewer  tools,  and  were  hearty  and  robust,  and  enjoyed  bet- 
ter health.  This  fact  speaks  volumes,  and  needs  no  com- 
ment. Adopt  the  same  practice  iu  this  town,  and  the  re- 
sult will  be  the  same.  ‘‘What!  drink  none  Yes,  I 
say,  drink  none — one  gallon  for  this  town,  is  just  four 
quarts  too  much.  In  addition  to  the  miseries  of  debt  and 
poverty  which  they  entail  upon  a community,  they  are  the 
parent  of  one  half  the  diseases  that  prevail,  and  one  half 
the  crimes  that  are  committed.  It  is  ardent  spirits  that  fill 
our  poor-houses  and  our  jails  ; it  is  ardent  spirits  that  fill 
our  penitentiaries,  our  mad-hoiises,  and  our  state  prisons  ; 
and  it  is  ardent  spirits  that  furnish  victims  for  the  gallow  s. 
They  are  the  greatest  curse  that  God  ever  inflicted  on  the 
world,  and  may  well  be  called  the  seven  vials  of  his  wrath. 
They  are  more  destructive  in  their  consequences  than  war, 
plague,  pestilence,  or  famine;  yea,  than  all  combined. 
They  are  slow  in  their  march,  but  sure  in  their  grasp. 
They  seize  not  only  the  natural,  but  the  moral  man.  They 
consign  the  body  to  the  tomb,  and  the  soul  to  hell. 

While  on  earth,  the  victim  of  intemperance  is  as  stupid 
as  an  ass,  as  ferocious  as  a tiger,  as  savage  as  a bear,  as 
poisonous  as  the  asp,  as  filthy  as  the  swine,  as  fetid  as  a 
goat,  and  as  malignant  as  a fiend.  No  matter  what  may 
be  the  original  materials  of  the  man  ; his  figure  may  pos- 
sess every  grace  of  the  sculptor ; his  mind  may  be  imbued 
with  every  art  and  science;  he  may  be  fit  to  command  at 
the  head  of  armies,  to  sway  a Roman  senate,  to  wield  the 
destinies  of  nations  ; his^,  heart  may  be  the  seat  of  every 
virtue-— but  ardents  spirits-  will  strip  him  of  the  whole, 
and  convert  him  into  a demon.  Need  I tell  how  ? Neeil 
I point  out  the  change  that  ebriety  produces  in  the  moral 
and  social  affections  ? Need  I present  the  sword  red  with 
a brother’s  blood  ? It  was  in  a drunken  revel  that  the  in- 
furiate Alexander  slew  his  best  friend,  and  most  beloved 
companion,  Clytus.  And  it  was  in  a drunken  revel  that 
he  proclaimed  himself  a god,  and  died. 

“ But  have  not  ardent  spirits  one  good  quality,  one  re- 
deeming virtue None.  I say,  none.  There  is  nothing. 
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not  even  the  shadow  of  a virtue,  to  rescue  them  from  uni- 
versal and  everlasting  execration.  “ But  they  are  good 
as  a medicine.”  No,  not  as  a medicine.  There  is  no 
physician,  that  does  not  love  them,  that  needs  them  in  his 
practice.  There  is  no  disease  that  they  cure  or  relieve, 
that  cannot  be  cured  or  relieved  without  them.  They 
add  to  no  man’s  health  ; they  save  no  man’s  life.*  It  is 
impossible  to  name  a single  good  thing  that  they  do.  Give 
them  to  the  divine : do  they  add  to  his  piety,  to  his  zeal, 
to  his  faithfulness,  to  his  love  of  God  or  man  ? No,  they 
destroy  them  all.  Give  them  to  the  physician  : do  they 
increase  his  skill,  his  power  to  discriminate  amid  the  symp- 
toms of  disease,  his  judgment  to  apply  the  appropriate  re- 
medies, his  kind  and  affectionate  solicitude  ? Nay,  verily 
they  destroy  them  all.  Give  them  to  the  legal  advocate  : 
do  they  increase  his  knowledge,  his  perception  to  discover 
the  points  of  his  case,  his  readiness  to  apply  the  evidence, 
his  ability  to  persuade  a court  and  jury  ? No,  they  destroy 
them  all.  Give  them  to  the  mechanic : do  they  assist  his 
ingenuity,  his  judgment,  or  his  taste  No,  they  destroy 
them  all.  Give  them  to  the  laborer : do  they  add  to  his 
strength  ? Do  they  enable  him  to  bear  fatigue,  to  endure 
heat  and  cold  ? Can  he  do  more  work,  or  do  it  better  ? 
No,  they  are  the  ruin  of  the  whole.  They  reduce  his 
strength,  weaken  his  frame,  make  him  more  susceptible 
to  heat  and  cold,  disorganize  his  whole  system,  and  unfit 
him  for  labor. 

' But  there  are  some  men,”  you  say,  “ who  use  ardent 
spirits,  and  who  get  along  very  well.”  Admitted.  They 
endure  it.  So  there  are  some  men  who  get  along  very 
well  with  poor  health  and  feeble  constitutions.  Are  poor 

* The  writer  is  aware  that  spirits  or  alcohol  are  necessary  in  some 
preparations  of  the  chymist  and  apothecary.  But  it  is  the  use  of  them 
as  drinks  which  he  is  combating,  and  which,  he  is  assured  by  respect- 
able physicians,  are  not  only  unnecessary,  but  hurtful  in  sickness  and 
in  health.  Were  they  to  exist  only  in  the  apothecary’s  shop  in  the 
state  of  alcohol,  it  would  be  all  that  the  world  needs  of  them.  Some 
physicians,  nevertheless,  may  think  them  useful  in  two  or  three  cases 
or  conditions  of  the  body  ; but  it  is  apprehended,  that  if  they  should 
discontinue  the  use  of  them  altogether,  except  in  certain  tinctures,  &ic. 
they  would  be  as  successful  as  they  now  are.  They  are  often  used 
where  they  would  no^  be,  if  they  were  not  the  most  common  thing  that 
could  be  found 
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health  and  feeble  constitutions,  therefore,  no  evils  ? Is  the 
prosperity  of  such  to  be  attributed  to  them  ? As  much  as 
is  that  of  the  former  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  Was 
ever  a man  made  rich  by  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  ? Never, 
but  millions  have  been  made  beggars  by  it. 

Y,et  some  say  they  feel  belter  by  drinking  ardent  spirits. 
Let  us  examine  this  excuse.  It  is  nothing  but  an  excuse, 
and  he  who  loves  rum  and  is  ashamed  to  own  it,  says  he 
feels  better  to  drink  it.  Let  us  inquire  how.  Are  they 
conducive  to  health  ? On  this  subject  let  the  physician 
decide.  One,  as  great  as  this  country  has  produced.  Dr. 
Rush,  says  that  the  habitual  use  of  ardent  spirits  usually 
produces  the  following'  diseases  : A loss  of  appetite ; sick- 
ness at  the  stomach;  obstruction  of  the  liver;  jaundice 
and  dropsy ; hoarseness  and  a husky  cough,  which  often 
ends  in  consumption ; diabetis ; redness  and  eruptions  of 
the  skin  ; a fetid  breath ; frequent  and  disgusting  belch- 
ings  ; epilepsy;  gout,  and  madness.  This  is  the  train  of 
diseases  produced  by  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  the 
usual,  natural,  and  legitimate  consequences  of  their  use. 
And  now,  I ask,  can  that  which,  of  its  own  nature,  pro- 
duces these  diseases,  make  a man  feel  better  ? Reason 
might  answer ; and  were  she  on  her  throne,  uninfluenced 
and  unbiassed  by  the  love  of  ardent  spirits,  she  would  un- 
equivocally answer,  No.  And  we  find  that  those  who  say 
they  feel  better  to  drink  ardent  spirits,  are  those  who  are 
in  health,  but  love  rum,  and  it  gratifies  their  appetite,  and 
this  is  what  they  mean  by  feeling  better. 

I will  examine  for  a moment  the  eflect,  the  immediate 
effect  of  ardent  spirits  upon  the  man.  I will  take  a man 
in  health,  and  give  him  a glass  of  ardent  spirits.  The 
effect  is  to  produce  mental  derangement,  and  false  notions 
and  conceptions.  But  one  glass  will  not  have  much  effect. 
I will  give  him  another^  and  if  he  loves  rum  he  feels  bet- 
ter ; another,  and  he  feels  better ; another,  better  yet. 
By  this  time  he  has  got  to  feel  pretty  well,  quite  happy. 
He  has  no  fear  or  shame.  He  can  curse,  and  swear,  and 
break  things.  “ He  is  fit  for  treason,  stratagems,  and 
spoils.”  He  fears  no  consequences,  and  can  accomplish 
impossibilities.  If  he  is  a cripple,  he  fancies  he  can  dance 
like  a satyr;  if  he  is  slow  and  unwieldy,  he  can  run  like 
a hart ; if  he  is  weak  and  feeble  in  strength,  he  can  lift 
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Jike  Sampson,  and  tight  like  Hercules ; if  he  is  poor  and 
pennyless,  he  is  rich  as  Crcesus  on  his  throne,  and  has 
money  to  lend.  This  is  all  a correct  representation.  It 
is  what  happens  universally  with  the  drunkard.  I know 
one  man  who  is  intemperate,  who  is  poor,  and  never 
known  to  have  five  dollars  at  a time,  who,  when  he  is  in- 
toxicated, has  often,  and  does  usually  offer  to  lend  me  a 
thousand  dollars.  Poor,  miserable,  and  deluded  man  ! 
But  he  feels  well ; he  is  one  of  those  who  feel  better  to 
drink.  He  is  mentally  deranged,  his  imagination  is  dis- 
ordered. He  fancies  bliss,  and  felicity,  and  plenty,  and 
abundance,  which  do  not  exist;  and  he  awakes  to  misery, 
and  poverty,  and  shame,  and  contempt.  Yet  this  is  the 
exact  feeling  of  all  those  w'ho  feel  better  to  drink  spirits. 
He  who  drinks  but  a glass,  has  not  the  same  degree,  but 
precisely  the  same  kind  of  feeling  with  the  one  1 have 
described. 

And  this  is  all — this  is  all  that  rum  does  to  make  a man 
feel  better.  If  his  wife  and  children  are  starving,  he  feels 
it  not.  He  feels  better.  If  his  affairs  are  going  to  ruin, 
or  are  already  plunged  into  ruin,  he  is  not  sensible  to  his 
condition.  If  his  house  is  on  fire,  he  sings  the  maniac’s 
song,  and  regards  it  not.  He  feels  better. 

Let  him  who  likes  this  better  feeling,  enjoy  it.  Enjoy 
it,  did  I say  ? No.  Reclaim  him,  if  possible.  Convince 
him  that  he  labors  under  a delusion.  Restore  him  to  truth, 
and  to  reason ; banish  the  cup  from  his  mouth,  and  change 
the  brute  into  the  man. 

And  now  need  any  more  be  said  to  persuade  mankind 
to  abandon  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  ? The  appalling  facts, 
in  relation  to  them,  are  known  to  all.  Experience  and 
observation  teach  us  that  they  are  the  source  of  ruin,  and 
misery,  and  squalid  wretchedness,  in  a thousand  shapes. 
They  are  the  three-headed  monster ; they  are  the  Gorgons 
with  their  thousand  snakes ; their  name  is  Legion.  And 
shall  I yet  find  advocates  for  their  use } Will  this  enlight- 
ened community  yet  say  they  are  useful  and  necessary  ? 
All  thos5  who  have  used  them,  and  discontinued  the  use 
of  them,  say  they  are  totally  unnecessary  and  useless.  We 
see  that  those  who  live  without  them,  enjoy  more  happi- 
ness and  better  health  than  those  w^ho  use  them— that  they 
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live  longer  lives.  But,  oh  the  folly,  the  stupidity,  and 
the  delusion  of  rum  drinkers  ! 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  the  effects  and  conse- 
quences that  I have  mentioned,  result  from  the  abuse,  and 
not  from  the  proper  and  moderate  use  of  ardent  spirits ; 
and  that  on  many  occasions,  in  small  quantities,  they  are 
useful.  Let  us  examine  the  circumstances  and  occasions 
when  they  are  said  to  be  necessary,  and  perhaps  I cannot 
do  it  better  than  in  the  words  of  another. 

“ They  are  said  to  be  necessary  in  very  cold  weather. 
This  is  far  from  being  true  ; for  the  temporary  heat  they 
produce  is  always  succeeded  by  a greater  disposition  in 
the  body  to  be  affected  by  cold.  Warm  dresses,  a plenti- 
ful meal  just  before  exposure  to  the  cold,  and  eating  occa- 
sionally a cracker  or  any  other  food,  is  a much  more  dura- 
ble method  of  preserving  the  heat  of  the  body  in  cold 
weather.”  In  confirmation  of  this,  the  case  of  the  vessel 
wrecked  off  the  harbor  of  Newburyport,  a few  years  since, 
may  be  adduced.  On  an  intensely  cold  night,  when  all 
the  men  of  that  vessel  were  in  danger  of  freezing  to  death, 
the  master  advised  them  to  drink  no  ardent  spirits..  He 
told  them,  if  they  did,  they  must  surely  freeze.  Some 
took  his  advice,  while  others,  notwithstanding  his  most 
earnest  entreaties,  disregarded  it.  The  result  was,  that 
of  those  who  used  the  spirits,  some  lost  their  hands,  some 
their  feet,  and  some  perished;  while  the  rest  survived 
unhurt. 

They  are  said  to  be  necessary  in  very  warm  weather. 
Experience  proves  that  they  increase,  instead  of  lessening 
the  effects  of  heat  upon  the  body,  and  thereby  expose  to 
diseases  of  all  kinds.  Even  in  the  warm  climate  of  the 
West-Indies,  Dr.  Bell  asserts  this  to  be  true.  Rum,  says 
this  author,  whether  used  habitually,  moderately,  or  in 
excessive  quantities,  always  diminishes  the  strength  of  the 
body,  and  renders  man  more  susceptible  to  disease,  and 
unfit  for  any  service,  in  which  vigor  or  activity  is  required. 
As  well  might  we  throw  oil  into  a house,  the  roof  of  which 
was  on  fire,  in  order  to  prevent  the  flames  from  extending 
to  its  inside,  as  pour  ardent  spirits  into  the  stomach,  to 
lessen  the  effects  of  a hot  sun  upon  the  skin.”  And  here 
permit  me  to  add,  that  they  are  said  to  be  necessary  in 
cold  weather  to  warm,  and  in  warm  weather  to  cool. 
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The  bare  statement  of  the  argument  on  these  two  points 
confounds  itself. 

“ Nor  do  ardent  spirits  lessen  the  effects  of  hard  labor 
«pon  the  body.  Look  at  the  horse,  with  every  muscle  of 
his  body  swelled  from  morning  till  night,  in  a plough  or  a 
team.  Does  he  make  signs  for  a glass  of  spirits,  to  enable 
him  to  cleave  the  ground  or  climb  a hill  ? No,  he  requires 
nothing  but  cold  water  and  substantial  food.  There  is  no 
nourishment  in  ardent  spirits.  The  strength  they  produce 
in  labor  is  of  a transient  nature,  and  is  always  followed 
by  a sense  of  weakness  and  fatigue.”* 

Some  people,  nevertheless,  pretend  that  ardent  spirits 
add  to  their  strength,  and  increase  their  muscular  powers  ; 
but  this  is  all  a delusion.  They  think  they  are  strong 
when  they  are  weak.  Rum  makes  them  boast,  and  that 
is  all.  The.  truth  is,  it  weakens  them  in  body,-  but  strength- 
ens them  in  imagination.  Why  was  Sampson  forbidden 
by  the  Angel  of  God  to  drink  either  wine  or  strong  drink, 
but  to  increase  and  preserve  his  strength  ? When  you  hear 
a man  telling  how  strong  rum  makes  him,  you  may  be 
sure  he  is  weak  both  in  body  and  mind. 

There  is  one  other  occasion  for  using  ardent  spirits,  which 
it  will  be  proper  to  examine.  They  are  said  to  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  off  the  contagion  of  disease,  and  are  recom- 
mended to  attendants  upon  the  sick.  But  the  united  tes- 
timony of  all  physicians  proves,  that  the  intemperate  are 
first  attacked  by  epidemic  disorders.  This  is  universally 
the  case  in  the  southern  states,  and  in  the  West-Indies. 
Experience  also  proves  that  those  attendants  upon  the  sick, 
who  refrain  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  escape,  while 
those  who  use  them  are  swept  aw'ay.  If  facts  could  con- 
vince, the  use  of  ardent  spirits  would  be  abolished.  But 
the  love  of  rum  is  stronger  on  the  human  mind  than  the 
truth  of  Heaven. 

If,  then,  ardent  spirits  are  not  necessary  in  sickness*,  it 
they  do  not  prevent  the  effects  of  heat  and  cold ; if  they 
do  not  add  to  our  strength,  and  enable  us  to  perform  more 
labor;  when  are  they  necessary.^  Why,  people  in  health 
say,  they  want  to  drink  them  now  and  then — they  do  them 
good.  What  good  ? If  they  are  well,  why  do  they  need 
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them  ? For  nothing  but  to  gratify  the  taste,  and  to  produce 
a feeling  of  intoxication  and  derangement,  slight  in  its 
degree  when  moderately  used,  as  they  are  by  such  people, 
but  the  character  of  the  feeling  is  no  less  certain.  It  is 
the  same  feeling  that  induces  the  drunkard  to  drink.  One 
man  takes  a glass  to  do  him  good,  to  make  him  feel  bet- 
ter; another  wants  two ; another  three ; another  six;  and 
by  this  time  he  is  intoxicated,  and  he  never  feels  well  till 
he  is  so.  He  has  the  same  feeling  with  the  man  who 
drinks  a single  glass,  but  more  of  it ; and  that  man  who, 
in  health,  drinks  one  glass  to  make  him  feel  better,  is  just 
so  much  of  a drunkard ; one  sixth,  if  it  takes  six  glasses 
to  intoxicate  him.  He  has  one  sixth  of  the  materials  of  a 
drunkard  in  his  constitution. 

But  it  is  this  moderate  use  of  ardent  spirits  that  pro- 
duces all  the  excess.  It  is  this,  which  paves  the  way  to 
downright  and  brutal  intoxication.  Abolish  the  ordinary 
and  temperate  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  there  would  not 
be  a drunkard  in  the  country.  He  who  advises  men  not 
to  drink  to  excess,  may  lop  off  the  branches ; he  who  ad- 
vises them  to  drink  only  on  certain  occasions,  may  fell  the 
trunk ; but  he  who  tells  them  not  to  drink  at  all,  strikes 
and  digs  deep  for  the  root  of  the  hideous  vice  of  intempe- 
rance, And  this  is  the  only  course  to  pursue.  It  is  this 
temperate  use  of  ardent  spirits  that  must  be  discontinued. 
They  must  be  no  longer  necessary  when  friends  call,  when 
we  go  to  the  store  to  trade,  to  the  tavern  to  transact  busi- 
ness, when  we  travel  the  road  on  public  days— in  fact,  they 
must  cease  to  be  fashionable  and  customary  drinks.  Do 
away  the  fashion  and  custom  that  attend  "their  use,  and 
change  the  tone  of  public  feeling,  so  that  it  will  be  thought 
disgraceful  to  use  them  as  they  are  now  used  by  the  most 
temperate  and  respectable  men,  and  an  end  is  for  ever  put 
to  the  prevalence  of  the  beastly  disease  of  intoxication. 
Let  those  who  cannot  be  reclaimed  from  intemperance  go 
to  ruin,  and  the  quicker  the  better,  if  you  regard  only  the 
public  good ; but  save  the  rest  of  our  population ; save 
yourselves ; save  your  children  ! Raise  not  up  an  army  oi 
drunkards  to  supply  tlieir  places ! Purify  your  houses ! 
They  contain  the  plague  of  death ; the  poison  that  in  a 
few  years  will  render  some  of  your  little  ones  what  the 
miserable  wretches  that  you  see  staggering  the  stieets  are 
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ROW.  And  who,  I ask,  would  not  do  it?  What  father, 
who  knew  that  one  of  his  sons  that  he  loves,  was  in  a few 
years  to  be  what  hundreds  you  can  name  are  now,  would 
hesitate,  that  he  might  save  him,  to  banish  rum  from  his 
premises  for  ever  ? 

But  if  all  will  do  it,  he  is  saved ; and  he  who  contributes 
but  a mite  in  this  work  of  God,  deserves  the  everlasting 
gratitude  of  the  Republic.  If  the  names  of  a Brainerd, 
of  a Swartz,  of  a Buchanan,  have  been  rendered  immortal 
by  their  eiTorts  to  convert  the  heathen  to  Christianity ; the 
names  of  those  men,  who  shall  succeed  in  converting 
Christians  to  temperance  and  sobriety,  should  be  written 
m letters  of  ever-enduring  gold,  and  appended  by  angels 
in  the  temple  of  the  living  God.  The  sum  of  their  bene- 
volence would  be  exceeded  only  by  his,  who  came  down 
from  heaven  for  man’s  redemption.  Then  banish  it.  This 
is  the  only  way  to  save  your  children.  As  long  as  you 
keep  ardent  spirits  in  your  houses,  as  long  as  you  drink  it 
yourselves,  as  long  as  it  is  polite  and  genteel  to  sip  the 
intoxicating  bowl,  so  long  society  will  remain  just  what  it 
is  now,  and  so  long  drunkards  will  spring  from  your  loins, 
and  so  long  drunkards  will  wear  your  names  to  future  gene- 
rations. And  there  is  no  other  w^ay  given  under  heaven, 
whereby  man  can  be  saved  from  the  vice  of  intemperance, 
but  that  of  total  absimence. 

And,  if  ardent  spirits  are  the  parent  of  all  the  poverty, 
and  diseases,  and  crime,  and  madness,  that  I have  named, 
and  if  they  produce  no  good,  what  rational  man  will  use 
them  ? If  he  loves  himself,  he  will  not;  if  he  loves  his 
ehildren,  he  wull  not : and  as  Hamilcar  brought  Hannibal 
to  the  altar  at  eight  years  of  age,  and  made  him  swear 
eternal  hatred  to  the  Romans ; so  every  parent  should  bring 
his  children  to  the  altar,  and  make  them  sw'ear,  if  I may 
so  speak,  eternal  hatred  to  ardent  spirits.  He  should  teach 
them  by  precept  and  example.  He  should  instil  into  his 
children  a hatred  of  ardent  spirits,  as  much  as  he  does  of 
falsehood  and  of  theft.  He  should  no  more  suffer  his  chil- 
dren to  drink  a little,  than  he  does  to  lie  a little,  and  to 
steal  a little. 

And  what  other  security  have  you  for  your  children  ? or 
for  yourselves  ? Yes,  for  yourselves. — I knew  a men  who, 
a fe\e  years  ago,  was  as  temperate  as  any  of  you,  was  as 


dent  spirits  that  most  men  justify  and  advocate,  under  the 
mistaken  notion  that  they  were  beneficial  to  him,  he  has 
at  last  fallen  the  victim  of  intemperance.  And  this  is  not 
a solitary  example.  I had  almost  said,  it  is  a common 
example.  I could  easily  add  to  the  number. 

And  now,  what  security  have  you  for  yourselves  ? You 
have  none  W in  the  course  I have  recommended.  If  it 
is  necessary  for  the  intemperate  man  to  WTite  on  every  ves^ 
sel  containing  ardent  spirits,  Taste  not,  touch  not,  han- 
dle not,’’  and  to  brand  them,  as  full  of  the  very  rvrath  of 
God,  it  is  also  necessary  for  the  temperate  man  to  do  so, 
to  save  himself  from  intemperance. 

But  the  difficulty  on  this  subject  is  to  convince  men  of 
their  individual  danger;  that  intemperance  stands  at  their 
own  doors,  and  is  knocking  for  an  entrance  into  their  own 
houses ; that  they  and  their  children  are  the  victims  that 
he  seeks. 

But  if  the  places  of  the  present  generation  of  drunkards 
are  to  be  supplied,  whence  will  the  victims  come  but  from 
your  own  children  ? And  who  knows  but  that  the  infant 
the  mother  is  now  dandling  upon  her  knee,  and  pressing 
to  her  bosom,  however  lovely  he  may  appear,  however 
respectable  and  elevated  she  is,  w ill  be  selected  to  be  one 
of  that  degraded,  and  squalid,  and  filthy  class,  that,  in  her 
old  age,  will  v/alk  the  streets  as  houseless,  hopeless,  and 
abandoned  drunk ai’ds  ? You  have  no  security,  no  assur- 
ance. 

But  we  are  apt  to  think  that  the  wretches  whom  we  see 
and  have  described,  were  ahvays  so ; that  they  were  out 
of  miserable  and  degraded  families ; and  that  they  are 
w^alking  in  the  road  in  which  they  were  born.  But  this 
is  not  so.  Among  the  number  may  be  found  a large  pro- 
portion, %vho  were  as  lovely  in  their  infancy,  as  promising 
in  their  youth,  and  as  useful  in  early  life  as  your  own  chil- 
dren, and  have  become  drunkards — I repeat  it,  and  never 
let  it  be  forgotten — hojve  become  dmnkards  hj  the  temperate , 
modcratCy  and  habitual  use  of  ardent  spiritSy  just  as  you  use 
(hem  nou\  Were  it  not  for  this  use  of  ardent  spirits,  we 
should  not  now  bear  of  drunken  senators  anti  drunken 
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ing  over  drunken  children  ; wives  over  drunken  husbands; 
husbands  over  drunken  wives,  and  angels  over  a drunken 
world. 

Then  cease.  No  longer  use  that  which  is  the  source 
of  infinite  mischief,  without  one  redeeming  benefit ; which 
has  entailed  upon  you,  upon  your  children,  and  upon  soci- 
ety, woes  unnumbered  and  unutterable.  Banish  it  from 
your  houses.  It  can  he  done.  You  have  only  to  will, 
and  it  is  effected.  Use  it  not  at  home.  Let  it  never  be 
found  to  pollute  your  dwellings.  Give  it  not  1:o  your 
friends  or  to  your  workmen.  , Touch  it  not  yourselves,  and 
suffer  not  your  children  to  touch  it ; and  let  it  be  a part 
of  your  morning  and  evening  prayer,  that  you  and  your 
children  may  be  saved  from  intemperance,  as  much  as  from 
famine,  from  sickness,  and  from  death. 


Reader,  have  yoii  perused  this  pamphlet  ? and  are  you 
still  willing  to  drink,  use,  or  sell  this  soul-destroying  poi- 
son ? If  so — -if  you  are  willing  to  risk  your  owui  soul,  dis- 
grace your  friends,  and  ruin  your  children  by  this  fell  de- 
stroyer, then  go  on~~but  remember,  that  to  the  drunkard 
is  allotted  the  “ blackness  of  darkness  and  despair  for  - 
ever.”  But  if  not-~if  you  feel  the  magnitude  of  the  evil 
—if  you  are  willing  to  do  something  to  correct  it,  sit  not 
dowm  in  hopeless  silence,  but  arouse  to  action ; “ resist 
the  devil  and  he  will  flee  from  you” — not  only  banish  it 
from  your  houses,  but  from  your  stores,  your  shops,  your 
farms;  give  it  not  to  your  w'orkmen ; refuse  to  employ 
those  who  use  it;  invite,  entreat,  conjure  your  friends  and 
neighbors  to  refrain  wholly  from  the  use  of  it;  never  for- 
getting that  the  day  of  final  account  is  at  hand  ; that  what 
w e do  for  Christ,  and  for  the  good  of  our  fellow'-men,  must 
be  done  soon ; and  that  those  who  sacrifice  interest  for  the 
sake  of  conscience,  and  wdio  are  instrumental  in  turning 
men  from  their  errors,  shall  not  lose  their  reward. 
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EFFECTS  OF  ARDENT  SPIRITS. 


An  able  and  accurate  writer  subjoins  the  following  Bill  to  an  article 
on  the  Cost  of  Intemperance ; 

Tht  People  of  the  United  States  to  Intemperance  Dr. 

1.  To  56  ,000,000  gallons  of  spirit  per  year,  at  50  cents  per 

gallon,  $28,000,000 

2.  To  1,344,000,000  hours  of  time  wasted  by  drunkards,  , 

at  4 cts.  per  hour,  - - - - - 53,760,000 

3.  To  the  support  of  150,000  paupers,  - - - - 7,500,000 

4.  To  losses  by  depravity  of  45,000  criminals,  unknown,  but  immense. 

5 To  the  disgrace  and  misei'y  of  1,000,000  persons,  (rela- 

tives of  drunkards,) incalculable. 

6 & 7.  To  the  ruin  of  at  least  30,000,  and  probably  48,000 

souls  annually,  - - - - infinite ! unspeakable ! 

8.  To  loss  by  the  premature  death  of  30,000  persons  in  the 

prime  of  life, * 30,000,000 

9.  To  losses  from  the  carelessness  and  mismanagement  of 

intemperate  seamen,  agents,  &c.  &lc.  unknown,  but  very  great. 
Certain  pecuniary  loss,  (in  round  numbers,)  - $120,000,000 

To  which  add  4th,  bth,  6th,  7th,  and  9th  items,  

TOTAL,  - - - 

Thus  it  appears  that,  independently  of  items  which  cannot  be  esti- 
mated, our  country  pays  or  loses  at  the  rate  of  One  Hundred  and 
Tioenty  Millions  of  Dollars  per  annum,  by  Intemperance  J This  sum  is 
five  times  as  large  as  the  revenue  of  the  United  States’  government — 
it  would  pay  ori'  our  national  debt  in  six  months — it  would  build  twelve 
such  canals  as  tlie  Grand  Erie  and  Hudson  Canal,  every  year — it  would 
support  a navy  four  times  as  large  as  that  of  Great  Britain — it  is  sixty 
times  as  much  as  the  aggregate  income  of  all  the  principal  religious 
cliaritable  societies  in  Europe  and  America — it  would  supply  every 
family  on  the  earth  with  a Biblo  inuight  months — it  would  support  a 
missionary  or  teacher  among  every  two  thousand  souls  on  the  globe! 
How  prosperous  might  this  country  be — what  blessings  might  it  confer 
upon  the  world,  if  it  were  only  relieved  from  the  curse  of  Intemperance : 

SIGNS  OF  INTEMPERANCE. 

1.  If  you  have  set  times,  days,  or  places,  for  indulging  yourself  in 
drinking  ardent  spirits. 

2.  If  you  find  yourself  continually  inventing  excuses  for  drinking, 
or  ava>^  yourself  of  every  little  catch  and  circumstance  among  yoiu 
companions  to  bring  out  a “treat.’’ 

3.  If  you  find  the  desire  of  strong  drink  returning  daily  and  at  stated 
hours. 

‘4.  If  you  drink  in  secret,  because  you  are  unwilling  your  friends  or 
the  world  should  know  how  much  you  drink. 

5.  If  you  are  accustomed  to  drink,  when  opportunities  present,  as 
much  as  you  can  bear  without  public  tokens  of  inebriation. 

6.  If  you  find  yourself  always  irritated  when  efforts  are  made  to 
suppress  intemperance,  and  moved  by  some  instinctive  -'upulse  to 
make  opposition. 

7.  Redness  of  eyes,  with  a full  red  countenance  and  tremour  of  the 
hand,  especially  when  connected  with  irritability,  petulance,  and  vio 
lent  anger. 
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COMMONLY  URGED  AGAINST 

THE  HOLY  BIBLE.^ 


There  shall  come  in  the  last  days  scoffers.”— If  any  man  will  do 
his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God.” 


P.B.RT  X. 


scrupulous  on  this  affair,  I fear,  my 
child,  said  the  Pastor  to  a beautiful  young  woman,  who 
leaned  on  his  arm  as  they  entered  the  arbor,  and  sat  down 
under  a wide-spreading  vine.  “ I ought  to  have  introduced 
this  subject  to  your  father  before  now.  Our  love  to  im- 
mortal souls  ought  to  urge  us  forward  with  intense  ardor  in 


characters  m this  Tract  were  real,  and  not  fictitious;  and 

actually  pursued  by  a 
^ of  the  returning  Prodigal,  and  within  a familv 
circle  Belonging  to  his  parish , c.  B. 
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the  ehbrt  tc  reclaim  those  who  are  very  dear  to  us.  But, 
alasl  such  been  the  associates  of  the  CeneraL  your 
father,  that  he*‘— — 

' Is  jusi  even  now  in  a condition— pardon  my  interrup- 
tion, beloved  Pastor— to  have  the  subject  introduced, “ said 
the  lady  wdth  eagerness.  “ Ah ! Sir,  when  death  comes 
into  a family,  and  strikes  down  those  who  have  stood  by 
our  side,  and  mingled  with  us  in  the  sweet  communion  of 
life,  then  it  is  that  temporal  things  lose  their  importance,  and 
their  hold  on  our  hearts,  and  eternal  things  assume  an 
iiiterest  awlaliy  intense.  Since  the  hour  my  mother  was 
laid  in  the  grave,  by  the  side  of  my  brother  and  sister,  the 
purposes  of  my  father’s  heart  have,  indeed,  been  shaken. 
The  last  look  and  the  dying  request  of  that  saint  can  never 
be  forgotten  by  him..  In  the  still  hour  of  midnight,  wlien 
giving  vent  to  the  sorrows  of  his  heart  m prayer,  I have 
h ?ard  him  breathe  out  the  words  of  her  last  request,,  when 
hi  thought  no  ear  heard  him,  but  the  ear  of  the  Most 
High,” 

“Has  he  bent  his  knee  in  prayer,  then?”  cried  the  Pas- 
tor. “ Then,  my  sweet  child,  1 have  hope  of  him.  The 
rock  i?  smitten.  Surely  the  soul  of  the  prodigal  is  now 
retumiig  to  liis  Father’s  house.” 

Lo  >e  no  time,  then,  I pray  you,”  replied  Mary.,  “ Urge 
vm  to  ccme  to  the  dear  Savior.  Having,  as  I humbly 
^ ^pe,  e. ’perienced  the  preciousness  of  the  Savior,  oh,  how 
I . )iig  t(  see  my  father  sbarii^g  the  inestimable  boon  of  his 
grace  I” 

“¥os,  my  dear;  after  the  rdgid  of  sorrow,  dark  and 
mourn.%i,  the  holy  light  of  hope,  and  the  balmy  influence 
of  relig  or , comes  over  the  soul  of  man  like  the  joy  of  life 
from  the  dead.  Seest  thou,  Mary,  that  winding  dale  ?”  con- 
tinued ths  Pastor  to  the  charming  girl,  as  tears  fell  fast 
from  her  long  eye-la.shes,  and  he  pointed  to  a rich  and 
enchanting  view  of  hill,  valley,  and  meadow,  through  which 
the  Passaic  siowdy  meandeis;  “How  charming,  and  fresh, 
and  smiling  it  looks,  under  our  eye ! For  the  thunder 
shower  has  passed  away ; and  the  sun  has  just  looked  from 
behind  the  da  k cloud,  and  from  his  bright  glory  liLis  poured 
down  a flood  rich  and  mellow  beams  on  the  sparkling 
.landscape.  So,  my  sweet  child,  to  the  disconsolate  soul  o£ 
thy  father  tvill  come  the  holy  influence  of  divine  grace.  It 
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will  chase  away  from  his  soul  the  distressing  darkness  oi 
infidelity.” 

“ Providence  has  sent  him  hither,”  said  Mary — “ See, 
Pastor,  he  approaches.” 

At  this  moment  the  General  entered.  He  was  in  earnest 
conversation  with  a young  Cadet  from  W , an  interest- 

ing youth,  who  was  only  some  twelve  months  old  in  the 
Christian  life,  but  full  of  enlightened  zeal.  They  were 
followed  by  two  blooming  young  men,  the  sons  of  the 
General,  and  Mary’s  brothers,  together  with  a thick,  stout- 
built  man,  red  faced,  and  noisy  in  his  discourse — a disciple 
of  Paine,  in  doctrine  and  in  practice.  The  General  threw 
a reproving  glance  on  this  noisy  polemic ; and,  beckoning 
him  to  be  seated,  saluted  the  Pastor,  and  placed  himself  by 
the  side  of  his  daughter. 

“ Gentlemen,”  said  the  General,  “ I am  now  prepared  to 
hear  you  out.  And  I will  search  your  arguments.”  He 
added,  as  he  cast  his  eyes  mournfully  over  his  two  sons, 
“ In  the  hour  of  sweet  health,  and  amid  the  scenes  of  revel- 
ry, one  may  laugh  loud ; ay,  and  scoff  too.  But,  in  the 
hour  of  need,  a miserable  comforter  will  ye  find  the  cold 
dogmas,  and  the  colder  heart  of  the  infidel.  I found  them, 
so,  my  children.  But,  I pray  thee,  go  on,  Harry — with 
your  leave,  good  Pastor,  and  yours,  sweet  Mary,  who  can 
put  in  a word  to  help  him,  if  you  should  find  three  too  much 
against  the  young  Cadet.  Now,  without  wasting  a word  on 
a preface,  just  begin,  I pray  thee,  where  we  left  off  when 
we  dismounted.” 

Henry  begged  the  General  to  remember,  that  he  had 
only  stood  on  his  defence.  He  had  volunteered  to  meet 
the  ‘ trite  objections'  which  infidels  bring  against  the  Holy 
Bible. 

“ Well,  then,”  said  the  General,  “ what  have  you  to  say 
in  reference  to  the  common  objection  of  infidels,  that  Human 
Reason  is  a guide  sufficient  to  lead  all  men  to  happiness  ? 
The  goodness  of  Deity,  they  say,  would  prompt  him  to  give 
a general  rule — and  such  only  is  reason — to  guide  all  men. 
Hence,  to  deny  its  sufficiency  is  to  impeach  the  Divine 
goodness.” 

“ This,”  replied  the  Cadet,  “ is  substantially  Lord  Her- 
bert’s theory.  It  is,  I beg  leave  to  say,  unbefitting  the 
modesty  of  a subject  of  the  divine  government.  It  offers  to 
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prescribe  to  him ; it  sits  in  judgment  on  him ; it  assigns  him 
the  rule  he  ought  to  bestow  on  his  subjects.  But  apart 
from  this,  what  is  reason,  that  it  should  be  able  to  make 
the  necessary  discoveries  on  the  subject  of  our  return  to 
allegiance?  How  can  I tell  whether  God  will  accept  my 
penitence,  were  I even  deeply  penitent  ? Is  there  a heaven  I 
Is  there  a hell?  How  shall  I reach  the  one — how  shall 
I escape  the  other?  Let  reason  pronounce;  let  reason 
determine.  It  cannot.  No  created  intelligence  can  come 
forward  and  satisfy  me.  Who  can  find  out  God,  and  his 
infinite  mind  and  will  ? But  hark  ye,  companions ; to  be 
left  in  ignorance,  or  even  in  doubt,  on  these  things,  is  to  be 
left  without  the  first  elements  of  religion,  and  to  be  involved 
in  the  endless  mazes  of  despair.  Hence  we  can  never  have 
either  an  abiding  peace,  or  the  joy  of  hope.  In  our  folly 
we  may  give  ourselves  up  to  infidelity : what  have  we  in 
return  but  the  misery  of  despair?  ‘ Oh,  my  son  !’  said  the 
mother  of  David  Hume  to  him,  on  her  death-bed,  ‘ restore 
to  my  soul  that  peace  of  which  you  robbed  me.’  Besides, 
were  reason  the  guide  assigned  us  by  Heaven,  it  would  utter 
a clear  and  harmonious  voice.  Now,  I appeal  to  facts. 
Point  to  that  lucid  and  harmonious  system  on  the  pages  of 
antiquity,  or  on  the  pages  of  the  most  intelligent  Deist, 
who  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  light  and  knowledge  which 
the  Bible  has  diffused  over  the  face  of  society — why.  Sir, 
even  from  the  lowest  of  them  to  the  highest  of  them,  even 
from  Paine  up  to  Herbert,  there  is  no  unity  in  their  system  ; 
they  approximate  to  harmony  but  in  one  single  point,  and 
that  is,  a malignant  hatred  of  the  Holy  Bible  !” 

“ Paine  has  been  very  successful,  however,  in  exposing 
the  weakness  and  defects  of  the  Bible,'’'  said  Charles,  willing 
to  pass  from  this  topic. 

“ Paine  has  nothing  original,”  said  the  Cadet.  “ He  has 
selected  the  sentiments  of  his  predecessors,  and  has  simply 
the  merit  of  clothing  them  in  vulgarity,  in  order  to  adapt 
them  to  the  illiterate  and  profane.  And  for  the  strength  of 
his  arguments,  take  a specimen.  The  books  of  Moses,  says 
he,  could  not  have  been  written  by  Moses ; for  the  writer 
always  uses,  instead  of  the  first,  the  third  person.  * The 
Lord  spake  unto  Moses.’  ‘ And  Moses  said  unto  the  Lord.’ 
Now,  every  scholar  knows  that  this  form  of  avoiding  the 
its'e  <yf  the  first  person,  and  of  egotism,  is  a very  ancient 
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and  a much  admired  practice.  And  had  Paine  advanced 
beyond  the  threshold  of  literature,  he  would  have  known 
that  several  authentic  and  beautiful  writers  besides  Moses, 
have  used  it ; such  as  Josephus,  and  Xenophon,  and  Julius 
CcEsar.  Moreover,  in  his  criticisms  on  the  writings  of 
Moses,  he  asserts  that  there  are  in  them  several  strong 
marks  of  their  having  been  written  at  a later  date  than  that 
of  Moses : but,  unfortunately  for  his  theory,  it  has  been  demon- 
strated, that  all  these  objections  of  infidels  are  derived,  not 
from  a critical  examination  of  the  Hebrew  text,  but  from  our 
translation  entirely.*  From  the  statement  in  Numbers,  12 : 3, 
‘ Moses  was  very  meek,  above  all  the  men  which  were  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,’  he  ventures  to  assert  that  ‘ either  Moses  did 
not  write  these  books,  or  he  was  a vain  and  arrogant  coxcomb.’ 
Did  Paine  look  into  the  meaning  of  the  word  rendered 
Meek'?  If  he  had,  he  \vould  noi  have  thrown  out  this  folly.  It 
has  been  thus  rendered : ‘ Moses  was  depressed,  or  afflicted, 
above  all  the  men  of  that  land.’  And  were  we  even  to  pre- 
serve our  translation,  it  is  truth  that  is  stated.  As  a true 
recorder,  Moses  told  his  virtues  and  his  faults.  Besides, 
the  cruelty  of  Moses  and  of  Joshua,  in  exterminating  the 
Canaanites,  has  been  a stereotype  objection  of  Paine  and 
his  disciples ; and  it  has  been  even  called  an  argun/ent  to 
show  that  these  worthies  did  not  hold  their  commission  from 
God.  But  these  Hebrews  were  only  the  instruments  of 
Heaven’s  will.  And  it  surely  was  at  the  election  of  the 
Almighty  to  choose  men,  or  the  terrible  elements  of  nature, 
to  accomplish  his  will.  God  had  condemned  these  nations 
for  capital  crimes.  He  had  given  a respite  for  four  hundred 
years  and  more.  They  repented  not.  ‘Their  cup  was 
now  full.’  And  these  moral  agents  of  his  will  did  no  more 
than  would  the  natural  agents  of  his  will,  the  raging  ele- 
ments, have  done,  had  he  commanded  them.  They  did,  in 
truth,  no  more  to  the  Canaanites,  than  does  our  sheriff,  who 
executes  the  condemned  murderer,  when  delivered  over  to 
him  by  the  judge !” 

“ But  there  have  been  alterations  and  corruptions  disco- 
vered in  the  Bible.  Hence  the  various  readings  and  for- 
geries.” 

“ Have  you  spoken  this  advisedly,  Charles  % Have  you 
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diligently  satisfied  your  mind  by  studying  the  authors  in 
reply?” 

“ I have  it  from  the  best  of  our  scholars,  Henry.” 

The  best  of  your  scholars  should  have  known  the  truth, 
and  stated  it.  The  Bible  has  not  been  altered  in  one  sen- 
tence, nor  corrupted.  Nor  is  there  one  forgery  within  its 
pure  pages.  Why,  Charles,  the  thing  is  impossible.  Hast 
thou  read  Lardner,  or  Jones,  or  Alexander,  or  Horne,  or 
Ranken,  on  the  sacred  Canon  ? Thou  hast  no  idea,  I tell 
thee,  of  the  mass  of  evidence  against  this  vile  suspicion  of 
corruption  and  forgery.  Hear  me  briefly  on  this.  These 
could  not  have  been  perpetrated  on  the  Canon,  in  the  life- 
time of  the  sacred  writers,  without  detection.  Nor  could  it 
liave  been  done  in  aftertimes.  The  autographs  were  depo- 
sited with  the  church ; and  copies  of  the  Bible  were  exten- 
sively multiplied.  They  were  preserved  with  devout  care. 
The  Jews  had  even  the  words  and  letters  numbered^  The 
.Tews  have  watched  the  Christians,  and  the  Christians  the 
Jews,  lest  they  might  corrupt  the  sacred  books.  The 
churches  of  the  East  watched  the  churches  of  the  West,  with 
the  same  jealous  care.  If  a hundred  churches,  or  even  a 
whole  nation,  could  have  been  induced,  by  persuasion  or 
fraud,  to  corrupt  the  word  of  God,  other  nations  and 
churches  would  have  soon  detected  it.  Just  suppose  the 
experiment  made  to  corrupt  the  instrument  of  onr  national 
independence.  Is  it  practicable  to  alter  or  corrupt  one 
single  sentence  in  it?  Could  a whole  state  do  it?  Could 
the  whole  people  of  the  United  States  do  it?  No,  were  it 
even  possible  to  corrupt  all  the  copies  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  copies  in  Europe  would  rise  up  against  us  1 In 
reference  to  the  various  readings,  take  Mills’  30,000  as  a 
specimen.  And  what  hast  thou  in  them  against  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  sacred  text?  They  amount  to  about  as  much 
importance  as  if  I spelled  my  name,  like  Shakspeare,  three 
or  four  different  ways.  They  do  not  alter  the  sense  of  one 
single  doctrine  or  idea.  And  as  to  forgeries,  all  the  books 
which  were  presented  to  the  church  without  the  fullest  evi- 
dence of  their  inspiration,  were  promptly  rejected.  And 
we  perceive,  in  the  slow  and  sure  process  which  the  church 
of  God  resorted  to  in  ancient  times,  when  an  inspired  book 
was  presented  to  her,  how  cautiously  she  proceeded.  When 
a book  claiming  the  honors  of  ‘aspiration  was  offered,  it 
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was  brought  forward  by  the  author,  who  was  well  known  to 
the  public,  and  who,  by  miracles,  and  by  predictions,  pub- 
licly accomplished,  had  given  full  proof  of  his  commission 
from  God.  It  was  deposited  in  his  autograph.,  or  under  his 
signature ; and  thence  made  public  to  the  different  churches ; 
and  finally,  copies,  taken  from  that,  were  multiplied  through- 
out the  Christian  world.  And  when  all  these  tracts  were 
collected,  and  formed  into  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  it  was 
just  as  impossible  to  falsify  one  article,  or  to  add  to,  or  dimi- 
nish from  it,  as  it  was  to  falsify  or  corrupt  the  statute  laws  of 
the  land!  In  a word,  Charles,  all  these  criticisms  and 
objections  of  Paine  and  his  coadjutors  are  only  as  the  gnaw- 
ings of  the  sea- worm  on  the  copper-bottomed  vessel.  Why, 
Charles,  had  they  even  established  their  small  batteries  of 
criticism,  and  levelled  at  our  translations  all  their  force,  how 
far  would  all  that  go  to  the  overturning  of  the  original  word 
of  God,  or  the  splendid  system  of  Christianity  1 Just 
about  as  far,  I tell  thee,  as  would  the  detection  of  a few 
errors  in  a translation  of  our  laws,  or  the  instrument  of 
Independence,  go  to  overturn  our  national  government  and 
liberties  I” 

“ But  the  Bible  has  been  charged,”  said  Charles,  “ and  I 
partly  believe  it,  with  originating  all  the  errors,  and  spi- 
ritual troubles.,  and  wars.,  which  have  convulsed  the  world.” 

“Ay!”  cried  Farmer  Rose,  with  boisterous  merriment, 
®‘the  cross  has  been  the  banner  under  which  madmen 
assembled,  to  glut  the  earth  with  blood.” 

“This  is  Chubb’s  objection,  and  the  burden  of  Voltaire’s 
sarcasm,”  replied  the  Cadet.  “ But  it  is  a fallacy  unworthy 
of  a man  and  a scholar.  It  is  a specimen  of  the  silly  and 
vulgar  error  of  reasoning  against  a thing,  from  the  abuse 
which  bad  men  have  made  of  that  thing.  The  whole  of 
Voltaire’s  sarcasms,  and  that  pitiful  scoff  which  you  uttered, 
Farmer  Rose,  quoted  out  of  a thing  which  I cannot  pollute 
my  lips  by  naming,  have  no  better  foundation.  They  pour 
out  their  abuse,  I may  not  call  them  reasonings,  against  the 
Holy  Bible ; not  from  the  system  taught  on  its  pure  pages, 
but  from  the  revolting  abuses  which  wicked  men  have  made 
of  it,  to  accomplish  their  own  sinful  objects:  for,  the 
errors  and  heresies  in  the  world,  the  unsubdued  pride  and 
ambition  of  ungodly  men— not  the  Holy  Bible — originated 
them.  And  have  not,  I pray  thee,  the  best  of  even  our 
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civil  laws,  and  all  philosophy,  and  all  the  branches  of  prac- 
tical science,  been  prostituted  also  to  unworthy  ends?  Yet 
who  but  a madman  would,  for  this  reason,  denounce  them, 
and  put  them  under  the  ban  of  the  community?  Ah! 
Charles,  thou  hast  been  greatly  led  astray.  Search  the 
Bible  for  thyself ; study  its  pure  doctrines.  It  teaches  no 
error,  no  heresies ; it  breathes  no  war  spirit.  Hadst  thou 
known  God’s  holy  word,  thou  wouldst  have  seen  it  revealed, 
as  in  a sunbeam  of  heaven’s  demonstration,  that  it  is  not 
Christianity  that  causes  errors,  but  the  want  of  Christianity ! 
That  it  is  not  Christianity  that  created  wars  and  troubles, 
but  the  want  of  Christianity  I That  it  wets  not  the  cross  of 
Christ  that  originated  the  bloody  crusades,  but  the  cross  of 
Anti-Christ,  the  man  of  sin!  It  was  most  ungenerous  and 
impious  in  Carlisle,  and  in  thee,  Farmer  Rose,  to  charge  on 
our  Blessed  Redeemer  the  crimes  of  Anti- Christ !" 

“I  applaud  thee  for  that,”  cried  Charles.  “Henry  has 
spoken  truth.  No  decent  infidel  could  hold  such  language ; 
and  no  scholar  can.  I fear  our  deism  is  carrying  us  into 
downright  atheism  1 Carlisle  and  Owen  are  going  to  ruin 
the  whole  concern!!” 

“But  Hume,”  cried  Arthur,  who  was  alai'med  at  this 
unexpected  concession,  “has  annihilated  the  main  pillar  of 
your  temple.  He  has  torn  away  the  prop  of  your  miracles. 
He  has  proved  that  no  miracle  can  take  placed 

“ And  truly,  Arthur,”  said  the  Pastor,  with  a smile,  “ he 
has  done  more.  If  he  has  proved  any  thing,  he  has  shown 
that  no  miracle  can  be  proved,  even  though  it  were  wrought 
by  the  Almighty ! That  is  to  say,  Arthur,  the  much  boasted 
argument  of  Hume  is  a rather  silly  sophism,  clothed  in  a 
show  of  profundity  withal.  Campbell  and  Douglas,  if  I mis- 
take not,  made  even  Hume  himself  penetrate  the  veil  which 
he  himself  had  thrown  over  it.  Give  me  your  attention, 
and  we  shall  see  whether  we  cannot  also  see  through  this 
imposing  sophism.  ‘ A miracle,’  says  Hume,  ‘ is  a violation 
of  the  laws  of  nature.  And  as  a firm  and  unaltered  expe- 
rience has  established  those  laws,  the  proof  against  a miracle, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  fact,  is  as  entire  as  any  argument 
from  experience  can  possibly  be  imagined,’  &c.  I will  not 
stop  to  correct  Hume,  by  showing  that  a miracle  is  not  ‘ a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,’  but  a suspending  of  them  by 
their  Almighty  Author ; and  that  ‘ human  experience’  has 
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not  established,  and  cannot  establish,  ‘ the  laws  of  nature.’ 
This  is  done  by  God.  ‘ Human  experience’  establishes  only 
our  confidence  in  them.  I shall  sum  up  Hume’s  famous 
curgument  thus:  By  unvaried  and  constant  observation,  we 
have  had  a long,  universal,  and  uninterrupted  experience, 
that  no  events  have  happened  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nature.  Hence  we  have  a full  proof  that  this  uniform 
course  has  not  been  broken  in  upon,  nor  will  be,  by  any 
particular  exceptions.  But  the  olDservation  of  truth,  de- 
pending upon  human  testimony,  and  constantly  following  it, 
is  by  no  means  universal  and  uninterrupted ; and,  there- 
fore, it  does  not  amount  to  a full  proof  that  it  either  has 
followed,  or  will  follow,  in  any  particular  instance.  And 
hence  the  proof  arising  from  human  testimony  can  never 
equal  the  proof  that  is  deduced  against  a miracle,  from  un- 
interrupted experience.* 

“Now,  the  first  error  of  Hume  here,  is  this:  he  ovet- 
iooks  the  plain  truth,  that  confidence  in  human  testimony 
is  as  much  a law  of  our  nature,  as  is  confidence  in  our 
senses.  It  may  have  been  according  to  the  unbroken  testi- 
mony of  experience,  for  ages,  that  heavy  meteoric  stones 
cannot  fall,  and  fall  hot,  from  the  air.  But  every  man 
knows,  by  human  testimony,  that  such  have  frequently 
fallen  from  the  air.  According  to  Hume^s  boasted  argument, 
no  man  can  believe  this  fact  of  natural  philosophy ! t 

“ But,  secondly,  I beg  you  to  observe  that  Hume’s  first 
proposition,  in  this  famous  argument,  is  actually  a begging 
ef  the  question  in  dispute,  ‘ By  uninterrupted  experience,’ 
says  he,  ‘no  events  have  happened  by  which  the  laws  of 
nature  have  been  violated.’  He  lays  it  down,  you  perceive, 
as  a proposition  taken  for  granted,  that  no  miracle  has  been 
wrought.  And  yet  we  possess  the  authentic  testimony  of 
the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews,  and  also  the  testimony  of 
myriads  of  Christians,  that  miracles  have  been  wrought 
before  their  eyes ! 

“ Hence  the  amount  of  Hume’s  famous  argument,  by 
which,  if  we  are  to  believe  himself,  he  has  annihilated  the 
Christian  faith,  is  reduced  to  this  simple  and  harmless  rea- 
soning in  a circle,  '’No  such  events  as  miracles  have  ever 
happened,  because  no  such  events  have  happened  /!J 

* See  Leland’s  View,  &c.  i.  385.  t Dr.  Ranken’s  Theol.  p.  341 

|;  Campbell’s  Essay  on  Mir.  and  Leland,  i.  Let.  20. 
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And  I pray  you  observe  how  he  argues,  in  his  second 
proposition,  against  the  force  of  human  testimony,  because 
it  is  not  ‘ universal  and  uninterrupted.’  Moses  repeatedly 
told  the  youth  of  the  Hebrews,  that  their  fathers  walked 
through  the  Red  Sea  on  dry  land : and  in  confirmation  of 
this,  he  appealed  to  the  testimony  of  their  fathers.  Now, 
how  could  Hume  apply  his  proposition  to  such  a testimony 
as  this  1 The  truth  is,  human  testimony,  given  by  a suffi- 
cient number  of  witnesses,  is  fully  equal  to  the  evidence  of 
our  senses.  And,  in  opposition  to  the  absurd  assertion  of 
Hume,  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  form  and  existence  of 
human  testimony,  that  it  should  be,  like  human  experience, 
universal  and  uninterrupted.  As  it  is  given  respecting  a 
certain  fact,  which,  it  may  be,  has  never  happened  before, 
and  which  may  never  happen  again,  is  it  not  very  absurd  in 
Hume,  and  utterly  unworthy  of  such  a philosophical  mind 
as  his,  to  suppose  that  human  testimony  should  be  universal 
and  uninterrupted^ 

“Now,  Hume’s  premises  being,  as  we  have  seen,  illo- 
gical and  radically  defective,  all  his  conclusions  fall,  of 
course,  to  the  ground.  This,  my  friends,  is,  in  honest  truth, 
the  whole  amount  of  Hume’s  boasted  argument.” 

“ 1 thank  you,  venerable  Sir,”  cried  the  General,  “ for 
that  plain  exposition.  I have  myself  been  puzzled  by 
Hume,  I confess;  but  I discovered  that  it  was  owing  more 
to  the  formidable  influence  of  his  name,  than  to  any  force  in 
his  imposing  sophism.  There  never  was  a point  more 
labored  than  this  by  Hume.  He  put  forth  all  his  powers 
to  establish  it.  He  has  exhausted  all  his  ingenuity,  and 
cunning,  and  eloquence,  on  it.  To  an  inexperienced  mind 
it  seems  unassailable ; to  a young  Christian,  appalling. 
But  Campbell  and  Douglass  have  faithfully  stripped  off  the 
covering  of  it,  and  it  now  stands  forth  in  all  its  weakness 
and  so^istry!  I have  heard  it  said  that  this  exposure 
threw  Hume  into  a terrible  gust  of  passion ; and  that  he 
vented  it  by  a volley  of  curses.  But  he  sent  word,  finally, 
to  Campbell,  that  ‘ he  never  replied  to  any  opponent ;’  the 
most  prudent  course,  his  friends  must  admit,  for  a van- 
quished giant ! But, 

“I  pray  you,  worthy  Sir,”  continued  the  General,  “ how 
did  the  Deists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  previous  to  Hume, 
manage  their  objections  again^  miracles'?” 
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“They  did  it  thus,”  replied  the  Pastor.  “*We  can 
have  no  evidence  of  a miracle,’  said  they,  ‘ because  we 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the  power  of  nature. 
That  which  is  called  a miracle^'  continued  they,  ^may  he 
only  an  effort  of  nature,^  Now,  by  seizing  on  Hume’s  wea- 
pon, the  Christian  can  turn  its  edge  and  force  against  the 
enemy  thus:  By  uninterrupted  experience  we  know  the 
laws  of  nature.  For  instance,  fire  will  devour  men.  But 
if  I see  two  men  thrown  into  the  fiery  furnace,  and  they 
walk  about,  and  thence  come  out  without  even  the  smell  of 
fire  being  upon  them,  I know  it  is  a miracle,  and  no  effort 
of  nature.”^ 

The  Cadet  broke  the  long  silence  that  ensued  on  the 
close  of  this  argument,  by  asking  Charles  how  he  got  over 
the  argument  in  behalf  of  Christianity,  adduced  from  the 
fulfilment  of  prophecy, 

“Admitting  the  existence  of  miracles,  and  also  of  pro- 
phecy,” said  Charles,  hesitatingly,  “ how  can  they  prove 
the  divine  origin  of  your  doctrines  ? How  can  they,  more- 
over, prove  that  these  tracts,  or  books,  which  make  up  the 
Bible,  were  written  by  the  men  whose  names  they  bearl” 
am  sorry,  Charles,”  replied  the  Cadet,  “to  see  you, 
who  ought  to  have  better  discernment,  fall  into  the  vulgar 
error  of  infidels  on  this  point.  You  have  not  stated  our 
argument  as  we  state  it.  You  misrepresent  it.  Prophecy 
and  miracles,  when  exhibited  before  the  church  and  the 
public,  did  establish,  we  say,  the  fact  of  the  divine  com- 
mission of  the  apostles  and  prophets.  But  these  men,  whose 
commission  from  heaven  was  thus  authenticated,  did  teach 
these  doctrines,  did  write  these  books,  and  did  publicly  de- 
liver them  to  the  keeping  of  the  church,  under  their  signa- 
ture, and  in  their  autograph.  Miracles  and  prophecies 
were,  then,  the  seal  which  Heaven  set  to  these  doctrines, 
and  the  inspiration  of  these  books ; while  their  authenticity 
is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  the  church,  which  did  receive 
them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  apostles.  Hume  himself  was 
aware  of  this : he  knew  that  the  admission  of  miracles 
would  establish  all  this : hence  he  labored  as  he  did,  to 
overthrow  the  foundation  of  this  testimony.  Now,  with 
this  explanation,”  continued  the  Cadet,  “ I renew  my  ques- 
tion ; How  can  the  infidel  get  over  this  argument  ? No  man 
^ on  Deisjra. 
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can,  by  any  degree  of  sagacity,  predict.  No  man  can,  by 
his  own  power,  work  a miracle.  The  prophet  who  works 
a miracle,  must  be  admitted  to  bear  an  authentic  commission 
from  Heaven ; and  if  sent  of  Heaven,  then  his  doctrines 
and  his  books  are  divine ; and  we  must  receive  them,  under 
the  penalty  of  disobedience  against  the  Almighty ! How, 
then,  can  you  get  over  itl” 

“Get  over  it,  say  youl”  cried  Farmer  Rose,  who  did 
not  feel  the  difficulty  which  had  confounded  Charles,  be- 
cause he  could  not  think  deeply  enough  to  feel  it;  “ why, 
just  by  telling  you,  Harry,  a very  plain  story : them  there 
fortune-tellers  told  the  prophecy  after  the  event  had  come  to 
pass.  Eh!  I have  hit  him,  Charles'?” 

“ Farmer,”  said  the  General,  very  gravely,  “ have  you 
studied  prophecy  by  the  aid  of  extensive  reading  in  history 
and  chronology,  and  after  a diligent  critical  examination  of 
the  peculiar  language  of  prophecy?” 

“ No,  no.  General ; I takes  it  from  my  betters.  Paine  and 
the  old  veteran  Carlisle  is  good  authority  enough  for  me.” 

“ Even  so,  Farmer,  you  think  by  proxy,  like  nine-tenths 
of  your  sect.  But  your  proxy  was  a poor  dictator  of  a 
bull,  or  a canon  of  faith.  Carlisle  has  overdone  the  busi- 
ness ; he  drew  the  bow  till  it  broke.  No  man,  who  has  any 
lingering  remains  of  conscience,  or  any  self-respect,  can 
read  his  horrible  blasphemies  1 Paine,  again,  was  a weak 
and  vain  man : he  was  no  more  capable  of  reviewing  the 
prophecies,  in  the  light  of  history  and  chronology,  than  he 
was  of  writing  a Hebrew  criticism  on  Moses,  or  a Greek 
commentary  on  Homer.  He  hastened  to  teach,  before  he 
had  studied  the  first  elements  of  Bible  criticism.  But  hark 
ye,  Farmer ; there  are  in  the  Bible,  predictions  given  forth 
by  Moses  nearly  3,300  years  ago ; there  are  others  which 
were  recorded  about  2,000  years  ago,  which  are  now,  this 
day,  being  fulfilled  before  our  eyes.  Look  over  the  history 
of  the  Jews,  and  consider  their  present  condition  ; then  turn 
thee  to  Deuteronomy,  chapter  28.  Then  look  thou  into 
Newton  on  the  Prophecies  for  other  specimens.  What 
canst  thou  say  to  that? It  has  shut  my  lips and  over- 
whelmed my  objections.  I was  struck  dumb ! AVhal 

sayst  thou  ? — —Thou  art  silent ! This,  I trust,  is  a proof  ot 
returning  wisdom.  I would  advise  every  infidel  to  be  silent  on 
the  subject,  who  has  never  dived  deeper  than  aiiy  of  all  their 
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writers.  Their  folly  and  weakness  rivetted  my  first  convic- 
tions on  the  subject.  Their  shallowness  and  absurdities 
convinced  me  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.” 

“ But,”  cried  Arthur,  beating  a retreat  from  this  posi- 
tion, “ it  is  all  priestcraft  ! The  people  are  priest-ridden; 
and  the  press  is  priest-ridden  ! The  priests  find  it  their  inte- 
rest to  propagate  the  imposition.  They  feed  and  revel  on 
‘ the  surplus  industry  of  the  people !’  And  so  it  has  been 
among  the  nations  in  all  ages.  Pardon  me,  Pastor;*  I 
always  except  you !”  / 

“ I do  pardon  thee,  my  poor  child  ! Yet  let  me  tell  thee, 
thou  couldst  not  be  an  infidel  without  this  stereotype  objec- 
tion and  whining  about  priests.  I pardon  thee,  Arthur,  and 
cheerfully ; for  I deem  it  an  honor  to  be  shot  at  in  this  wai- 
against  Heaven.  Every  officer  is  mainly  aimed  at  by  the 
foemen  in  the  hour  of  battle.  A proof  this  is,  that  they 
I'egard  the  influence  of  the  ministry  with  as  much  fear  as 
hatred!  Besides,  were  the  '‘ministers'  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  as  bad  as  the  '‘priests'  of  the  darkest  age,  thou 
couldst  draw  thence  no  objection  or  argument  against  the 
Bible.” 

“ It  is  not  priestcraft,  Arthur,”  cried  the  Cadet.  “ Place 
not  such  an  excess  of  honor  to  the  credit  of  the  ministry, 
cousin.  Are  deists  aware  of  the  tendency  of  this  declama- 
tion of  theirs  1 The  priests,  say  you,  sustain  the  Bible! 
The  priests,  say  you,  sustain  Christianity!  The  priests 
uproot  the  religious  system  of  the  oldest  nations,  and  deepest 
rooted  habits  and  prejudices ! The  priests  draw  after  their 
imposture  the  nations  of  Asia,  and  Europe,  and  America^ 
and  Africa!  Verily,  the  infidels  shout  them  hosannas! 
They  verily  exhibit  them  as  marvellous  miracle- workers ! 
No,  no,  Arthur;  the  priests  never  did  this.  Besides,  it  is 
the  Bible  that  sustains  the  office  of  the  ministry ; not  the 
ministry,  the  Bible.  It  is  not  priestcraft,  Arthur.  Free 
thyself  from  cant.  It  is  the  people,  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  the  countless  millions  of  Christians,  who,  after  deep, 
holy,  and  indelible  convictions,  and  faith  from  God’s  grace, 
have  sustained  and  cheered  the  ministry.  The  people’s 
faith  has  welcomed  them  as  the  messengers  of  heaven. 
They  call  them  to  their  work.  They  refuse — and  what 
noble  and  generous  man  would  not  refuse? — to  accept  then 
services  gratuitously.  And  all  the  sums  voluntarily  ex- 
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pended  on  their  teachers,  they  declare  to  he  fully  paid  bach 
to  the  nation^  in  that  order,  and  peace,  and  harmony,  and  moral 
beauty,  and  strength,  lent  to  the  magistrate's  hands — the  result 
of  the  labors  of  God'^s  servants  in  the  church  ! Let  us,  then, 
I pray  thee,  Arthur,  hear  no  more  of  this  cant.  Besides, 
cousin,  no  conspiracy  of  men,  were  it  even  of  a whole 
nation,  could  have  invented  the  office  of  the  ministry,  and 
palmed  it  upon  the  people.  It  was  given  by  Heaven,  with 
the?  gift  of  the  Bible;  and  in  the  Bible  it  is  instituted. 
Test  this  by  an  experiment.  Is  it  practicable  for  a combi- 
nation of  men  to  invent  a new  office  in  our  general  govern- 
ment— a censor-general,  for  instance,  of  all  the  governors 
of  the  states — and  palm  him  on  the  belief  and  support  of 
the  nation?  No,  no,  Arthur;  this  talk  about  priestcraft  is 
as  absurd  and  silly  as  that  would  be  in  a maniac’s  lips,  who 
asserted  that  the  office  of  governor  of  the  state,  and  sena- 
tor, was  altogether  invented  by  a combination  of  designing 
governors  and  senators ; and  the  constitution  and  laws  re- 
lative to  the  government  and  these  officers,  are  altogether 
governor-craft  and  senator-craft,  imposed  upon  a weak  and 
insulted  people,  “ to  eat  up  their  surplus  industry!” 

“Well,  be  that  as  it  may,”  continued  Arthur,  “I  am 
persuaded  that  the  civil  power  in  the  nation  has  all  along 
sustained  Christianity.  If  the  strong  arm  of  magistracy  had 
withdrawn  its  protection^  it  had  vanished,  before  this,  from 
the  earth.” 

“Art  thou  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  Arthur?”  said 
the  Cadet  with  warmth:  “and  speakest  thou  after  this 
sort  ? Such  folly  as  that  befitted  the  lips  of  Voltaire  and 
the  infidels  of  Europe,  where  the  spirit  of  Anti-Christ, 
pervading  the  civil  establishments  of  religion,  has  given  a 
currency  to  this  incorrect  opinion.  Infidels  there  have  not 
seen  what  we  see  here — Christianity  without  a union 
TO  civil  power.  Besides,  Arthur,  thy  knowledge  of 
ancient  history  ought  to  have  convinced  thee,  that  the  purest 
times  of  the  church  and  of  Christian  doctrine  were  those 
which  preceded  the  Emperor  Constantine  the  Great,  when, 
as  yet,  this  union  of  church  and  state  was  not  known ; and 
that  Christianity  has  suffered  and  groaned,  ever  since  his 
time,  from  this  unnatural  conjunction ! And  now,  Arthur, 
borrow  no  more  from  European  infidels’  objections. 
Wouldst  thou  reason  against  our  fair  republic  from  the 
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corruptions  of  European  monarchy?  Look  on  Christianity 
as  it  exists  and  flourishes  in  thy  own  happy  land!  The 
experiment  has  been  made,  and  the  fact  is  gloriously  mani- 
fest, that  Christianity  never  flourishes  more  than  when  she 

HAS  NO  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  STATE NO  ESTABLISH- 

MENT FROM  CIVIL  POWERS.  She  adopts  the  motto  of  the 
merchants  of  Holland,  ‘ Laissez-nous  faire,’ — ‘ Only  let 
us  alone!’ 

“But  you  must  admit,  Henry,”  cried  Arthur,  after 
another  long  silence,  “ that  there  is  a want  of  clearness^  nay, 
cm  obscurity  and  ambiguity  about  the  Bible,  which  bear  the 
strong  impression  of  human  frailty.  Had  it  been  from  God, 
it  would  have  been  so  luminous  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  man  to  misunderstand  it.” 

“You  are  indiscreet,  Arthur,  in  urging  this  objection, 
if  it  operate  against  the  luminous  pages  of  the  Bible,  its 
force  must  annihilate  all  the  systems  which  human  reason, 
with  all  its  imperfections  and  contradictions,  has  framed! 
But  let  that  pass.  I ask  thee,  Arthur,  are  the  works  and 
laws  of  nature  not  from  God?  Are  they  clear  and  luminous 
to  the  human  mind?  The  works  of  Divine  Providence — 
are  they  perfectly  comprehended  by  thee  ? Now  follow  up 
thy  objection,  and  thou  will  impugn  all  the  laws  of  the  land, 
all  philosophy,  all  science,  all  history ! The  causes  of  ob- 
scurity, and  the  painful  diversity  of  opinions  on  the  holy 
doctrines  of  the  Bible,  are  to  be  sought  for,  Arthur,  just 
among  the  same  causes  of  these  differences  in  law  and 
science;  I mean,  the  weakness  and  depravity  of  human 
nature.  God  made  the  Bible  plain  and  clear ; and  to  the 
enlightened  mind  it  is  plain  and  clear.  Man’s  dark  soul 
possesses  not  the  powers  of  vision.  Of  what  profit  are  the 
brightest  beams  of  the  sun  to  him  that  is  born  blind?” 
“Well,  but  I believe,”  said  the  Farmer,  “we  had  bet- 
ter let  all  religion  alone  We  know  nothing  about  what  we 
do  not  see.  Our  senses  are  the  only  inlet  of  knowledge.’* 
“Then  thou  wouldst  banish  all  human  testimony,  and 
take  away  all  history,  and  reduce  man’s  sources  of  know- 
ledge into  nearly  as  narrow  a circle  as  the  intercourse 
between  two  oysters  in  the  bed  of  the  sea,  I know  whence 
thou  borrowest  this  epicurean  nonsense !” 

“Well,  now,  that  is  a fair  hit.  Yet  now,”  cried  the 
Farmer,  rallying  himself,  “yoiir  system,  Henry,  betrays 
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absurdities  in  this  point : I mean  that  of  ‘ mysteries^ — ^ re- 
vealed mysteries  /’  Now,  if  the  Bible  were  a revelation  from 
Ood,  the  moment  the  thing  is  revealed,  it  would  cease  to  be 
‘d, mystery  V‘'‘ 

“Farmer!  I am  sorry  you  have  not  yet  learned — neither 
have  those  of  your  sect — +o  distinguish  between  the  fact  of 
a thing  which  is  revealed,  and  the  manner  of  its  existence, 
or  its  essence.  It  is  the  last  of  these  two  that  is  a mystery ; 
and  it  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  revealed  to  us.  For  instance, 
God  is  one.  The  fact  of  this  is  revealed.  But  God’s 
nature,  essence,  or  manner  of  existence,  is  a mystery  I 
cannot  penetrate.  My  soul  is  united  to  my  body.  The 
fact  of  this  union  is  disclosed  to  me  by  reason  and  expe- 
rience. The  manner  of  my  soul’s  existence  in  matter,  and 
its  operating  on  the  body,  is  a mystery  which  no  man  can 
disclose.  This  affords  us  a striking  exhibition  of  the  ten- 
dency of  infidel  objections  against  the  Bible.  Their  argu- 
ments against  its  tendency  go  to  annihilate  all  human 
testimony;  and  their  objections  against  the  mysteries  of 
Christianity  operate  as  much  against  our  belief  in  the  mys- 
teries of  nature,  of  Providence,  and  human  science ! It 
thus  becomes  manifest,  that  no  man  can  set  himself  to  rea- 
son, after  the  manner  of  infidels,  against  Christianity, 
without  making  himself  absurd  and  ridiculous  in  all  depart- 
ments of  science !” 

“ But  the  infidels,  as  you  call  them,”  cried  Arthur,  “ have 
had  ground  of  serious  objections  against  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible;  such  as  universal  depravity,  man’s 
redemption  by  a substitute” 

“My  dear  cousin,”  cried  the  Cadet,  “hadst  thou  read 
with  candor  the  books  of  Christians,  thou  wouldst  have 
seen  every  one  of  these  peculiar  doctrines  defended,  nay, 
demonstrated,  by  arguments  the  most  triumphant  and  con- 
clusive, and  in  a style  of  eloquence  equal,  in  my  view,  to 
that  of  the  best  of  the  ancient  orators.  They  bring  in  to 
their  aid  not  only  the  demonstrations  of  the  testimony  of 
God  in  the  Bible,  but  the  testimony  of  God  in  his  works  of 
nature,  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  and  fact  of  man’s  fall.  I 
refer  thee  to  Dick’s  Christian  Philosopher.  Even  the  dis- 
coveries of  Geology  lend  their  aid  to  the  fact  !*  And,  for 
man’s  redemption  by  Christ  Jesus,  it  does  present  the  most 
* See  chap.  4,  sec.  2,  of  T.  Dick’s  Chr.  Phil 
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affecting  exhibition  of  God’s  paternal  love  and  infinite  ten- 
derness to  our  species ! But,  Arthur,  I do  enter  my  protest 
against  the  introduction  of  such  discussions  by  infidels. 
Their  minds  are  not  prepared  for  such  discussions.  Wouldst 
thou  put  a youngster,  who  has  been  approaching  the 
threshold  of  science,  into  the  very  temple,  and  holy  ot 
holies'?  Wouldst  thou  place  the  deepest  lore  of  mathema- 
ticians before  a tyro,  who  has  not  acquired  the  knowledge 
of  figures  ? It  is  this  indiscretion,  on  the  part  of  Christians, 
that  has  suffered  infidels  to  discuss  the  holiest  doctrines  of 
revelation,  before  they  had  settled  with  them  the  subject  of 
inspiration.  Hence  the  profaneness  and  blasphemies  which 
these  men  have  uttered.  They  discuss  these  doctrines, 
while  they  assume  the  fact  tha.t  they  are  not  inspired^  hut  are 
merely  himan  inventions  ! I insist  on  it,  beloved  Pastor,  that 
the  question  between  the  infidel  and  the  Christian  is  simply 
this : the  proof  of  the  divine  origin  and  revelation  of  the 
Bible ; and  I insist  on  it,  that  in  no  case  ought  we  to  allow 
them  to  digress  from  the  point.  Besides,  God  has  given  us 
ample  evidence  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  his  word.  We 
sit  in  judgment  on  this  evidence.  This  we  are  allowed  to 
do — this  we  ought  to  do.  But,  most  assuredly,  it  does  not 
befit  mortal  man  to  sit  in  judgment  on  God;  to  name  plans 
befitting  him  in  his  government  of  man  ; to  pronounce  to 
him  what  doctrines  he  should  reveal;  whether  he  should 
save  man,  or  how  he  should  do  it.  Even  Bolingbroke,  and 
the  deists  of  a higher  order  in  knowledge,  have  fully  agreed 
with  us  in  maintaining  this.*  Let  us  then  thoroughly  test 
the  evidence  of  Holy  Writ;  and  if  we  find  it  such,  that  no 
man  can  reject  it  without  doing  violence  to  all  testimony, 
and  to  reason  itself,  then  are  we  bound  to  receive  and  to 
believe  all  the  doctrines  in  that  book,  because  they  are 
evidently  from  God.  ‘ To  believe  before  all  these  trials  of 
evidence,  or  to  doubt  after  them,  is  alike  unreasonable.’ 

‘ Reason  has  exercised  her  whole  prerogative  then,  and 
thence  delivers  us  over  to  faith,’  says  your  own  Boling- 
broke. Proceed,  Arthur,  if  you  have  any  other  objections.” 
“ Some  of  our  learned  writers,”  replied  the  young  man, 
“have  detected  a contradiction  between  Moses  and  the 
accounts  of  the  Egyptians.  They  are  of  greater  antiquity 
than  your  Moses  will  allow  them.” 

^ BoL  Works,  vol.  5 ; 279 ; Lei.  View,  2 : 434 
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“ I refer  you,  for  a solution  of  these  and  similar  difficul- 
ties, to  Stillingfleet’s  Origines  SacrtB.  It  is  the  painful  lot 
of  Christians,  that  we  cannot  prevail  on  bur  friends,  who 
are  entangled  in  infidel  difficulties,  to  read  the  books  which 
we  offer  them,  and  which  brush  away  all  those  cobweb  nets 
spread  for  the  young  and  unwary.  We  shall  afterward 
speak  of  the  relative  value  of  these  fabulous  accounts,  in 
contrast  with  the  testimony  of  Moses.” 

“But,  Henry,  is  it  not  marvellous,”  continued  Arthur, 
“ that  the  great  Sesostris,  who  must  have  been  Moses’ 
contemporary  in  Egypt,  is  nowhere  mentioned  by  Moses'? 
How  was  it  possible  that  he,  and  Moses  at  the  head  of  the 
Hebrews,  did  not  come  into  contact  with  each  other'?” 

“ This  is  a specimen,”  said  the  Pastor,  interrupting  the 
reply  of  Henry,  “ of  the  infidel  objections  derived  from 
history.  But  late  discoveries  have  been  adding  to  the 
stren^h  of  evidence  in  behalf  of  the  authenticity  and  inspi- 
ration of  the  Bible.  For  instance,  Arthur,  it  can  no  longer 
be  asked  by  your  sect,  on  what  could  Moses  write  the 
Pentateuch'?  And  how  could  Hilkiah,  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah,  a thousand  years  after  Moses,  find  the  autograph  of 
Moses  in  the  house  of  God?  2 Kings,  22:  8,  10.  For, 
Arthur,  late  discoveries  have  placed  in  the  libraries  of  Eu- 
rope, writings  on  the  leaves  of  the  papyrus^  actually  as 
ancient  as  the  days  of  Sesostris  and  of  Moses!  And  no 
longer  can  this  old  and  plausible  objection  you  have  quoted, 
Arthur,  be  put  against  the  writings  of  Moses,  namely:  ‘ It 
is  known  that  Sesostris  the  Great,  King  of  Egypt,  carried 
his  arms  into  the  three  quarters  of  the  globe  ; and  in  enter- 
ing Asia,  Palestine  and  the  Hebrews  lay  in  his  way— yet 
does  the  Bible  nowhere  mention  him.’  Our  answer  is  now 
simple  and  easy.  Champollion’s  discoveries  have  fixed  the 
age  of  Sesostris  in  the  year  before  Christ  1473;  and  the 
best  writers  fix  the  departure  of  the  Hebrews  out  of  Egypt 
in  the  year  1475:  consequently,  the  Hebrews  were  in  the 
desert  of  Arabia  during  the  first  eighteen  years  of  Sesostris; 
and  hence,  Arthur,  they  could  not  come  into  contact  with 
him.”* 

Arthur  was  surprised  and  confounded  at  this  discovery, 

* See  the  article,  in  the  Arch,  du  Christianisme,  on  Cellellier’s 
Authen.  and  Divinity  of  the  O.  Test. ; and  Coquerefs  Letter  on  the 
Hieroglyphic  System  of  Champollion. 
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and  observed,  that  “ really,  he  believed  he  was  but  a mere 
novice  in  the  study  of  the  testimony  adduced  by  Christians.” 
The  Pastor  entered  into  a minute  detail  with  him,  and 
pointed  out  some  specimens  of  this  testimony;  and  con- 
cluded by  assuring  him,  that  if  he,  or  any  other  candid 
deist,  would  only  look  at  the  extent  and  mass  of  evidence, 
as  well  as  the  force  of  the  Christian’s  testimonies,  he  would 
be  even  more  surprised  and  more  confounded  still ! 

“But  it  has  been  objected,”  said  Charles,  “that  no  one 
can  have  the  evidence  of  a divine  revelation  in  his  mind  but 
he  only  to  whom  God  actually  gives  it.  An  extraordinary 
revelation  has  an  extraordinary  evidence  ; and  who  can  have 
that  but  the  prophet  himself]” 

“ That  is  Herbert’s  objection,  Charles,”  cried  the  Cadet; 
“ and  dost  thou  not  see  that  it  goes  to  overthrow  all  human, 
testimony]  Had  I lived  when  Paul  lived,  I could  have 
believed  his  word,  that  he  saw  Christ  alive  on  his  way  to 
Damascus,  just  as  firmly  as  I could  have  believed  my  own 
senses.  Had  I lived  sixty  years  after  him,  I could  have 
believed  the  testimony  of  the  forty  thousand  witnesses  who 
had  it  from  Paul,  just  as  firmly  as  I could  have  believed  my 
own  senses.  And  thus  I could  carry  down  the  testimony, 
clear  and  forcible,  even  to  our  day!” 

“I  am  satisfied!”  said  Charles,  with  considerable  agita- 
tion; and  a deep  silence  succeeded. 

“ But  the  infidels  of  our  times,”  said  Arthur,  in  a subdued 
tone,  “ have  drawn  plausible  objections  from  the  discoveries 
of  modern  Astronomy.  The  system  of  Christianity,  they 
say,  is  not  consistent  with  the  magnitude  of  the  universe. 
Paine  boasted  a triumph  in  this  !” 

“Yes,  Arthur,  and  before  he  gained  a victory.  Chris- 
tianity represents  the  Deity  saving  his  fallen  childrert,  while 
he  sustains  the  spotless  purity  of  justice,  and  puts  down 
rebellion  and  crime  in  this  humble  province  of  his  vast 
empire,  even  in  the  very  spot  of  his  empire  where  his  sub- 
jects perpetrated  them.  And  while  this  wonderful  redemp- 
tion is  going  on,  under  the  love  and  power  of  the  Son  of 
God,  all  angels  and  all  worlds  are  represented  by  Chris- 
tianity as  sharing  deeply  in  the  interesting  work,  and  are  in 
sympathy  and  love  bending  over  us,  their  brethren,  and 
anticipating  our  arrival  in  glory  with  the  most  intense  de- 
light. Read  Dr,  Chalmers’  Astronomical  Sermons^  I pra^ 
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thee : they  will  fully  satisfy  thee  on  this  point.  One  word 
more  on  the  astronomical  objections.  The  deist  used  to 
boast  that  it  was  merely  an  eclipse  that  occurred  at  Christ’s 
death.  The  science  of  astronomy  shows  that  the  moon  was 
then  at  full,  and  that  no  eclipse  of  the  sun  can  happen  at 
such  a time.  And  for  the  vagaries  of  the  Chinese  astrono- 
mers, quoted  by  the  French  infidel  Bailey,  who  mentions  a 
remarkable  conjunction  of  the  sun  and  moon  5,000  years 
before  Christ’s  birth,  that  is,  1,000  before  the  world  was 
made,  and  also  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  14,000  years  before 
it — let  me  simply  observe,  that  the  science  of  astronomy  can 
calculate  conjunctions  or  eclipses  backward  and  forward, 
over  time,  to  any  extent;  but  the  calculation  carried  back 
14,000  years,  can  no  more  prove  that  the  world  then  existed^ 
than  the  calculation  carried  millions  of  years  forward,  can 
prove  that  the  world  shall  then  exist  /” 

“I  feel  myself  trespassing,”  cried  Arthur;  “but  pardon 
me  one  observation  more.  Geology  is  the  favorite  source 
of  infidel  objections  at  this  time.  Volney,  and  certain 
writers  after  him,  have  exhausted  all  the  suggestions  of  this 
science,  to  show  that  the  world  could  not  have  been  made 
at  so  late  a period  as  that  fixed  by  the  Mosaic  account.” 

“ Even  Geology,  Arthur,  has  thus  far,  in  its  partial  pro- 
gress— for  we  have  scarcely  attained  the  first  rude  elements 
of  it — lent  us  its  aid  decisively.  I refer  thee  to  Watson’s 
Apology  (addressed  to  Gibbon)  for  an  exposure  of  Brydon’s 
infidel  objections;  and  to  George  Buggs’  late  admirable 
work,  entitled  ‘ Scriptural  Geology,’  in  reply  to  Professor 
Buckland  and  others,  and  especially  to  Dick’s  Christian 
Philosopher,  chap.  4.” 

The  two  young  men  raised  their  eyes  to  the  General, 
and  remained  silent. 

“Well!”  cried  the  Farmer,  “I  don’t  even  know  the 
meaning  of  your  astronomy  and  geology^  and  them  there 
things ; but  this  I know,  that,  had  the  Bible  been  given  by 
God  for  man’s  good,  it  certainly  had  been  given  equally  and 
impartially  to  all  men.  No  partialities,  my  masterSj  can  be 
exercised  by  Heaven,  I reckon!” 

“Farmer  Rose!”  replied  the  Cadet,  with  great  mildness, 
“are  God’s  gifts  thus  given  universally  to  us?  Are  not  your 
life,  as  a man,  and  your  immortal  being,  God’s  good  gifts 
to  you  ?’ 
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“ Unquestionably,  my  lad !” 

“And  a soul  and  immortal  existence  to  me,  and  to  the 
General  there,  and  to  all  of  us  here,  and  to  all  ment” 
“Undoubtedly,  my  Imowing  one!” 

“ But,  I pray  thee,  has  God  given  this  invaluable  gift  to 
your  horses  and  oxen,  and  to  the  tribes  of  different  animals'?” 
“Why,  no,  verily;  but  what  of  that,  youngster]” 

“ Why,  Farmer,  just  this : inasmuch  as  God  has  not 
given  souls  and  immortality  to  the  dumb  beasts  also,  there- 
fore this  peculiar  gift  to  man  comes  not  from  God — for. 
Farmer,  had  it  been  from  God,  it  had  been  given,  without 
partiality^  to  all  his  creatures!” 

“Well!  but — -how  is  that*?  Howsomever,  had  I Paine 
here,  I could  answer  you.” 

“Farmer,”  cried  the  General,  “you  are  about  some 
thirty  years  behind  the  advancement  of  religious  knowledge. 
As  for  Paine,  he  has  been  annihilated  by  our  late  writers ; 
and  then  none  but  Owen’s  people,  of  New  Harmony,  ever 
think  of  looking  at  the  vulgarity  and  blasphemies  of  Car- 
lisle. Have  you  examined  the  deistical  writers  of  the 
eighteenth  century]” 

“I  have  not.” 

“Have  you  read  the  replies  to  them]” 

“Never  have  seen  nor  heard  of  them!” 

“ Have  you  looked  into  Leland,  Dr.  Jamieson,  Ogden, 
Boudinot,  Watson’s  Apology  in  reply  to  T.  Paine — any  of 
our  thousand  and  owe  replies]” 

“Never  heard  of  them,  that  I can  recollect  of,  General.” 
“ Then  I tell  thee^ — for  I feel  myself  competent — I also 
was  as  deep  as  thou  now  art  in  the  apostacy;  but  His 
grace — Oh  blessed,  blessed  be  the  holy  name  of  my  Lord 
and  Savior  Jesus  Christ ! — His  grace  did  bring  me  out  of 
the  horrible  pit  and  from  the  miry  clay ! Every  objection 
of  that  bad-hearted  man,  Paine,  and  of  all  his  predecessors, 
has  been  triumphantly  answered  and  utterly  annihilated; 
and  no  honest  man  can  repeat  them,  or  even  allude  to  them, 
so  long  as  he  has  not  resuscitated  them,  which  he  never 
can.  It  would  be  the  attempt  of  a discomfited  enemy  at 
setting  his  slain  men  upon  their  lifeless  limbs ! Ah,  Far- 
mer, I received  much  instruction  from  studying  ihe  philoso- 
phy of  Paine’s  character,  and  the  philosophy  of  his  dying 
hour.  You  knew  his  bad  morals.  We  all  knev/  his  super 
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human  malice  against  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
blessed  Gospel!  He  hated  him  while  living:  he  shrieked 
out,  most  piteously,  the  name  of  Christ,  and  called  upon 
liim  with  horror,  in  his  dying  moments ! To  me  this  showed 
the  worth  of  Paine’s  sincerity,  and  the  strength  of  his  belief 
in  his  own  principles.  His  conscience  gave  way  under  the 
horrible  burden  laid  on  it ; and  all  men  heard  the  crash  of 
his  ruinous  fall!” 

“ There  has  been  a change  in  the  mode  of  attack  on  us  of 
late,”  said  the  Pastor  ; “ but,  my  dear  General,  I would  not 
have  noticed  it  now,  had  not  an  allusion  been  made  to  the 
name  of  the  lion  of  the  day  in  London,  whose  book,  and 
other  Tracts,  are  now  diligently  circulated  among  the  igno- 
rant class  of  the  community.  Shaftsbury,  you  know,  led 
the  way  in  maldng  ‘ wil  the  test  of  truth'  Carlisle,  and  his 
coadjutors  here,  have  made  the  experiment  of  sarcasm. 
They  employ  not  argument ; they  have  been  foiled  at  all 
points  in  that.  But  they  n’eed  not  argument  now,  it  would 
seem:  it  is  not  their  object  so  much  to  convince  the  under- 
standing, as  to  corrupt  the  heart.  Hence,  to  efface  all 
serious  impressions,  to  banish  all  veneration  for  religion, 
they  imitate  the  example  of  the  mob  which  places  a fool’s 
cap  on  the  head  of  the  pure  and  venerable  Christian,  and 
then  shout  their  vulgar  scoffs  to  bring  them  into  contempt ! 
They  mingle  the  serious  with  the  burlesque ; they  mix  the 
detail  of  our  Savior’s  doctrines  with  the  daring  and  profane 
taunt ; and  the  solemn  narrative  of  our  blessed  Savior’s 
life  and  sorrows  with  their  satanic  scoffs  and  blasphemies. 
This  is  the  whole  point  and  force  of  the  latest  work  from  the 
infidel  press,  which  cost  the  publisher  two  years  imprison- 
ment in  London,  and  a ruinous  fine ; and  which  has  been 
circulated  with  some  industry  in  our  own  country.  Now 
observe,  I pray  you,  my  young  friends,  how  easily  I could, 
after  the  manner  of  these  infidels,  turn  this  same  weapon  of 
theirs  against  all  that  is  useful  and  sacred  in  the  land ! By 
sarcasms  and  scoffs,  1 could  overturn  the  youth’s  belief  in 
all  history,  sacred  and  profane.  I could  with  ease,  turn  all 
morals,  and  virtue,  and  even  common  decency,  into  ridi- 
cule ! I could  hold  up  to  bitter  contempt  and  scorn  the 
tears,  and  labors,  and  agonies  of  the  patriot  and  martyr ! 
Nay,  the  most  holy  and  awful  things  which  claim  our  vene^ 
ration — even  death,  even  judgment,  even  eternity ! The 
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attitude,  therefore,  which  the  assailants  of  Christianity  now 
assume,  is  that  of  the  madman  who  casteth  firebrands^ 
arrows^  and  death  ; and  saith  the  while,  am  I not  in  sport  V ” 

“ I pray  you.  Pastor,  what  may  be  the  real  source  of 
man’s  opposition  to  the  Holy  Bible  'I  We  have  seen  it,  and 
I have  felt  it,”  continued  the  General,  “ that  there  is  no 
great  force  in  their  objections ; and  truly,  reason  does  not 
sustain  them.” 

“ The  true  sources  of  all  the  opposition,  I humbly  con- 
ceive, after  a long  attention  to  this  subject,”  said  the  Pastor, 
“ are  reducible  to  three.  First : The  purity  of  God’s  doc- 
trines, and  the  strictness  of  the  Divine  precepts,  can  never 
be  viewed  by  immoral  beings  with  any  other  feelings  than 
antipathy  and  hatred.  Bad  men  hate  the  Christian  religion, 
for  the  same  reason  that  the  criminal  hates  and  curses  the 
laws  of  the  land.  Did  the  Bible  bear  the  usual  mark  of  the 
works  and  contrivances  of  man — were  it  as  accommodating 
to  human  folly  and  vices  as  our  philosophical  systems,  or  as 
licentious  as  the  Koran,  our  deists,  and  even  our  atheists, 
would  bow  the  knee  and  sing  their  hosannas  to  it.  Se- 
condly: The  Bible  was,  a great  part  of  it,  written  in  a 
remote  age ; it  alludes  to  facts,  customs,  and  manners  of 
remote  antiquity ; and  it  is  composed — I mean  the  Old 
Testament — in  a peculiar  language,  v/hich  deists  never 
think  of  studying.  They  graduate  their  theories  and  their 
criticisms  by  the  standard  of  modern  things  and  times ; and 
thence  very  gravely  bring  their  accusations  and  sentence 
against  that  which  they  have  not  known,  nor  even  studied ! 
Thirdly : The  deep  mysteries,  and  the  consequent  difficul- 
ties growing  out  of  these,  before  the  impatient  and  untrained 
mind  of  man,  may  be  mentioned  as  another  cause.  Now, 
such  is  the  nature  of  the  subjects  revealed,  and  such  is  the 
limited  mind  of  man,  that,  if  there  were  no  difficulties  and 
no  mysteries,  I could  not  believe  that  it  came  from  the 
infinite  and  divine  Mind,  Yet,  such  is  the  pride  and  impa- 
tience of  the  ^philosophic  mind'  that  it  permits  itself  to  be 
guilty  of  doing  that  against  the  Holy  Bible  and  Christianity, 
which,  if  it  perpetrated  even  against  the  common  branches 
of  moral  and  physical  science,  would  cause  its  expulsion, 
by  the  voice  of  every  honest  scholar,  from'  the  temple  of 
science.  I have  seen  the  tyro  raise  difficulties  and  urge 
objections  in  the  common  departments  of  physical  science^ 
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which  the  professor,  of  even  the  best  tact,  could  not  satis- 
factorily solve.  And  can  a man  be  deemed  sane,  who 
rejects  the  plain,  urgent,  and  touching  overtures  of  redeem- 
ing love,  and  brings  on  his  soul  the  tremendous  guilt  of 
despising  and  rejecting  the  Son  of  God,  the  Savior  of  the 
world,  because  there  are,  in  the  communication  from  Hea- 
ven, certain  difficulties  and  mysteries -which  present  them- 
selves to  his  finite  and  feeble  intellect,  and  which  necessarily 
spring  up  out  of  a subject  the  most  lofty  and  sublime  that 
can  be  presented  to  man?  Locke,  Boyle,  Newton,  and 
intellects  of  similar  mould,  deemed  these  mysteries  and  dif- 
ficulties no  mean  proofs  of  the  heavenly  origin  of  the  Bible  / 
Beware,  my  friends,  of  betraying  the  surest  evidence  of 
shallow  minds,  by  persisting  in  these  objections.” 

“ Farmer  Rose,”  said  Mary,  with  great  tenderness, 
“have  you  read  the  Bible,  since  you  speak  so  much 
against  it?” 

“ Why,  now — read  it,  did  you  say?  Well,  I cannot  say 
I have  read  it!” 

“ Do  you  possess  a copy  of  it,  Farmer?’’ 

a \Yhy^  Miss,  that  is  to  say,  I believe  my  wife  has  some 
of  it!” 

“ You  have  a family — your  dear  children  are  immortal 
beings-— do  you  know  what  the  Bible  is,  or  what  its  holy 
contents  are  ? If  you  are  resolved  to  cast  away  your  own 
soul,  will  nothing  less  satisfy  you  than  the  sacrifice  of  them 
to  Moloch?” 

The  Farmer  was  here  seized  with  a fit  of  coughing,  and 
hastily  withdrew  for  a few  minutes  from  the  company. 

“A  most  fit  disciple  of  Thomas  Paine,  Jack  Rose !” 
cried  the  General,  as  the  Farmer  returned,  and  resumed  his 
chair.  “ I had  not  given  thee  all  the  credit  due  thee  for 
being  so  supple  a believer  as  thou  art — by  proxy  / Your 
master  boasted,  I think,  that  he  wrote  his  book  without 
consulting  the  Bible ; /or,  in  truths  he  said  he  had  not  one  ! 
You  and  he  must  quote  by  revelation,  I presume — as  Her- 
bert, the  father  of  English  deists,  actually  published  his 
book  against  Revelation,  in  consequence  of  his  getting  a 
revelation  and  a signal  from  Heaven  to  do  it!*  Ah,  Farmer, 
Farmer,”  continued  the  General,  assuming  an  earnest  look, 

* See  this  curious  fact  in  Herbert’s  book,  and  in  Leland’s  View, 
&c.  vol.  1,  p.  25,  &c 
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and  the  tears  rolled  in  large  drops  over  his  cheeks ; I too 
was  seduced  into  deism  by  this  same  man’s  book.  But  I 
never  was  convinced  by  its  arguments ; 1 only  felt  a strong 
wish  that  the  system  were  true.  My  ardent  wishes — and  I 
nursed  them  in  proportion  as  I was  troubled  by  a distressed 
and  unsubdued  conscience — my  ardent  wishes  magnified 
these  shallow  objections  into  arguments.  I easily  professed 
to  yield  to  what  I earnestly  wished  to  be  true ; because  it 
was  out  of  self-defence,  against  my  conscience,  that  I wished 
them  true ! Paine’s  scoffs  and  raillery  at  divine  things,  there- 
fore, did  more  mischief  to  me  than  did  Hume.  When  the 
corrupted  heart  Wants  a pillow  to  sleep  on,  it  does  not  take 
lime  to  wait  on  the  slow  poisoning  of  the  intellect  by  the 
frigid  arguments  of  Hume.  Paine’s  scoffs,  and  Voltaire’s 
unholy  gibes,  and  Carlisle’s  blasphemy,  were  opiates  to  my 
conscience  alid  my  heart. 

“No,  no,”  added  he,  after  a pause;  “deism  is  not 
founded  on  argument.  It  brings  no  convictions,  no  faith ; 
it  brings  no  love  to  God ; it  cherishes  no  pure  morals.  It 
is  the  desperate  resort  of  a corrupted  heart.  Rochester 
observed,  after  his  conversion  from  it — and  I can  set  my 
seal  to  the  truth— that  ‘ a wicked  life  is  the  only  ene- 
my TO  the  BIBLE !’  Ah,  beloved  Pastor,  my  troubled  heart 
has  learned  what  that  means  in  the  book  of  God  : * If  any 
Man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine, 
whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I speak  of  myself.’ 
But  dinner  waits.  Come,  my  sweet  Mary!  let  me  kiss 
away  that  tear  that  sparkles  on  thy  cheek : it  is  a tear  of 
joy,  my  love.  Thou  hast  now  a to  lean  upon.  An 
infidel  can  never  be  such  a tender  father,  or  an  aifectionate 
husband,  as  a Christian  can ! Lead  we  the  way,  my  dear, 
to  the  dining-room.” 


FA&T  SI. 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  EVIDENCE  OF  THE  AUTHENTICITY 
OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

The  solution  of  the  objections  had  shut  the  lips  of  the 
young  men ; and  the  solemn  appeal  of  the  General  had 
brought  tears  into  their  eyes.  When  they  had  finished  theii 
repast  they  resumed  their  seats  under  the  vine. 
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“ I shall  be  the  first,”  said  the  Farmer,  “ now  that  we  have 
tested  the  General’s  hospitality,  to  invite  the  Pastor  to  redeem 
his  promise,  given  some  time  ago,  or  rather  to  make  good  his 
threatening,  that  he  would  drive  the  infidel  from  his  las^ 
intrenchment.”  * 

“ Pardon  me.  Farmer,”  replied  the  Pastor,  “ you  are  like 
the  rest  of  them  : in  quoting,  you  always  give  us  credit  for 
more  than  we  utter.  Besides,  if  the  Jews  beheld  even  the 
miracles  of  our  Lord,  and  yet  remained  infidels,  shall  an 
humble  mortal  suppose  that  his  demonstrations  can  carry 
faith  into  your  heart?  Ah  ! Farmer,  nothing  but  the  grace 
©f  God  can  change  the  human  heart.  Yoa  overlook  this, 
as  the  necessary  consequence  of  rejecting  God’s  word.  This 
practical  error  is  as  fatal  ajs  the  rest  of  your  theory.  But 
as  we  are  happily  met  under  this  sweet  arbor  once  more,  I 
will  show  you,  my  children,  that  Christians  deal  not  in  de- 
clamation ; nay,  Farmer,  that  they  possess  arguments  which 
constrain  ‘devils  to  believe  and  tremble.’  It  is  no  com- 
pliment to  you,  I dare  say,  if  I.  add,  that  infidels  have  not 
yet  reached  the  condition  of  these  beings. 

“ And,  first.  Farmer,  a question  or  two  : Is  it  impossible 
with  God,  think  you,  to  give  a revelation  of  himself?” 

“ Nay,  truly  he  can,  if  he  will,  do  all  things.” 

“ It  is  well  answered.  Then  since  he  can,  on  supposition 
that  God  intends  to  pity  and  save  his  sinful  children  of  our 
species,  can  you  reconcile  with  the  truth  of  his  paternal 
goodness,  that  doctrine  of  your  sect,  that  he  has  not  given  them 
a revelation  of  his  mind  and  will 

“Permit  me  to  answer  that  question,”  said  the  General, 
as  he  saw  the  Farmer  confused,  and  the  young  men  decline 
to  answer  it : “ It  does  truly  appear  to  me,  that  the  man  who 
denies  an  accredited  communication  from  heaven,  brings 
venturously  an  accusation  against  the  goodness  and  love  of 
the  Deity.  As  did  Epicurus,  so  does  the  infidel  represent 
God  as  far  withdrawn  from  man  and  his  concerns,  and  as 
leaving  man  and  all  his  immortal  interests  to  the  frail  and 
deceptions  guide  of  unassisted  reason.” 

“You  will  next  admit  the  necessity  of  a revelation  from 
heaven,”  continued  the  Pastor.  “ I shall  simply  repeat,  at 
present,  the  truth  which  all  men  will  admit.  God  ordy  can 
tell  us  his  mind  and  will.  Now  unless  I know  his  mind  and 
will,  can  I know  how  to  please  him  ? I must  either  conjee- 
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ture  it,  and  so  be  in  perpetual  doubt ; or  I must  dictate  to 
him  what  I should  give,  and  so  deny  him  the  homage  due 
to  him.”  The  Pastor  paused  for  a reply;  but  none  was 
given. 

“ Now,  then,”  continued  he,  “ I pray  you,  what  else  is  the 
Holy  Bible  but  just  this  revelation  ; which  is  possible  and 
;ilso  probable;  and  so  desirable  and  necessary,  that  it  is  the 
basis  of  all  true  religion'?  Will  you  then  permit  me  to  state 
the  plainest  and  most  forcible  proofs  of  its  authenticity  X 

“ But  I wish,  first,  to  place  before  my  young  friends  a 
humbling,  and  yet  instructive  difficulty  in  the  way  of  deism, 
wliich  must  meet  every  sensible  and  penetrating  mind.  The 
position  which  the  deist  assumes  in  view  of  the  mass  of  evi- 
dence presented  by  the  Christian,  throws  the  whole  burden 
of  proving  a negative  over  on  him.  He  must  prove— Rnd  yet 
he  cannot  prove — that  there  is  no  heaven.  He  must  prove 
— and  yet  he  cannot  prove — that  there  is  no  hell.  He  must 
prove  that  Christ  is  not  God  ; and  yet  he  cannot.  He  must 
prove  that  he  is  not  the  Savior  of  men,  not  the  Judge  of  all ; 
and  yet  he  cannot.  How  can  he  “?  Has  he  searched  all 
records,  in  all  lands  1 Missing  it  here  in  this  humble  province 
of  the  mighty  empire,  has  he  searched  all  worlds  ? Has  he 
penetrated  heaven  and  hell ; consulted  all  intelligences '?  If 
he  has  omitted  any  item,  or  even  one  witness,  that  item  may 
contain,  and  that  witness  may  exhibit,  the  evidence  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  evidence  of  our  Lord’s  Deity.  Now,  as  a 
rational  being,  he  can  take  no  practical  benefit  out  of  this 
system,  as  long  as  it  wants  proof.  He  cannot  have  faith  with- 
out proof.  Without  faith  he  can  have  no  repose  to  his  mind 
and  conscience.  He  is  in  fearful  and  eternal  suspense — the 
suspense  of  an  immortal  being,  between  the  hope  of  happi- 
ness, and  the  terrors  of  the  second  death  ! Every  shrewd 
mind  must  see  this.  Every  infidel  does  see  it — sooner  or 
later.  The  pleasures  and  pursuits  of  time  prevent  the  mind 
from  taking  a calm  and  honest  view  of  this.  When  these 
are  removed,  the  soul,  recovering  its  elasticity,  and  the  con- 
science too  its  terrible  powers,  from  that  crushing  load  laid 
on  it,  discovers,  feels  and  acknowledges  it,  with  a horrible 
demonstration  ! Witness  the  death-bed  scenes  of  infidels  ! 
Witness  the  last  hours  of  Voltaire,  Paine,  and  a host  of  others. 

“ Now,  I have  wondered,  my  dear  General,  how  it  could 
happen  that  an  infidel,  having  thus  his  hands  so  full  at  home, 
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should  ever  think  of  venturing  abroad  to  gain  proselytes ! 
But  leaving  this,  I go  on. 

“ The  Bible  is  genuine  ; that  is,  its  parts  were  written  by 
those  men  whose  names  it  bears.  It  is  authentic ; that  is, 
it  contains  facts  as  they  really  happened. 

“ First.  Now  let  us  see  whether  the  external  evidence 
offered  by  the  Christian  on  this  all-important  matter,  does 
not  amount  to  a demonstration. 

“1.  The  matters  of  fact  in  the  history  of  Moses  being 
established,  these  being  miraculous,  do  establish  the  divine 
commission  of  Moses.  Now  let  us  select  the  following 
facts  : The  plagues  of  Egypt ; the  departure  of  Israel,  and 
his  passage  through  the  Red  Sea ; the  august  appearance  of 
God  on  Mount  Sinai ; the  feeding  of  the  people  with  manna ; 
the  death  of  Korah  and  his  associates. 

“ Now  I bring  these  to  the  test  of  Leslie’s  first  two  rules, 
which  I showed  you  the  other  day,  Arthur,  out  of  his 
^ Short  Way  with  the  Deist.’  First.  These  facts  were  ex- 
hibited before  the  Hebrews,  and  they  had  the  evidence  of 
their  senses  to  confirm  them.  Secondly.  They  were  done 
in  the  most  public  manner  before  the  nation.  Now  Moses 
wrote  his  books  during  the  lifetime  of  these  witnesses.  He 
tells  them,  that  what  he  recorded  they  saw  and  heard. 
He  records  the  fact,  that  they  walked  through  the  Red  Sea 
on  dry  land  ; and  he  appeals  to  the  evidence  of  their  senses. 
Now  on  the  supposition  that  they  had  not  been  eye-wit- 
nesses of  these  facts ; that  is,  on  supposition  that  they  had  not 
taken  place,  could  Moses  ever  have  gained  a whole  nation’s 
belief?  Could  he  have  gained  even  one  single  disciple  1 

“ But  this  is  not  all.  There  existed  before  the  eyes  of  all 
the  generations  after  Moses,  an  evidence  of  these  miraculous 
facts,  that  is,  an  evidence  of  his  divine  commission  ; and  an 
evidence  it  was,  as  strong  as  was  the  evidence  of  the  senses 
which  those  had  who  lived  in  the  days  of  Moses.  And  I 
resort  to  Leslie'* s other  two  famous  rules  of  evidence.  Thirdly. 
There  were  national  monuments  erected,  and  certain  out- 
ward actions  instituted,  to  commemorate  these  miraculous 
events.  And, /owr/Aiy,  these  monuments  and  institutions  were 
founded  at  the  time  when  these  events  took  place,  and 
among  the  men  who  witnessed  them. 

“ Moses,  for  instance,  came  forward  before  the  Hebrew 
nation  with  his  books  of  the  law  in.  his  hand,  and  said  to 
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them,  as  he  delivered  them  the  ceremonial  and  municipal 
laws,  The  Lord  destroyed  the  first-born  of  Egypt,  and 
miraculously  spared  you — and  this  passover  commemorates 
it  for  ever.  You  were  delivered  out  of  Egypt,  and  walked 
through  the  Red  Sea — and  this  seventh-day  Sabbath  com- 
memorates it.  Deut.  5 : 15.  God  feeds  you  on  manna — 
and  this  pot  of  manna  which  I put  into  the  ark  shall  com- 
memorate this  to  remote  generations.  Korah  rebelled 
against  the  Lord — ^this  rod  of  Aaron  placed  in  the  taber- 
nacle, budding  and  bearing  almonds,  and  these  250  brazen 
censers  which  belonged  to  these  rebels,  and  which  I have 
caused  to  be  nailed  on  the  altar  of  burnt- offering,  and  which 
your  eyes  behold  as  often  as  ye  draw  near  with  your  sa- 
crifices, do  commemorate  the  event  of  Korah’s  death,  whom 
ye  saw  swallowed  up  by  the  earth.  The  Lord  gave  you  the 
law,  in  the  awful  demonstrations  of  his  majesty  present  on 
mount  Sinai — and  this  feast  of  pentecost  shall  be  kept,  to 
commemorate  what  you  saw  and  what  you  heard  at  that  time. 

“ And  the  nation  received  them;  the  nation  kept  them 
in  commemoration  of  these  events : they  cling  to  them  to 
this  day.  Now  if  these  men  in  Moses’  days  had  not  been 
eye  and  ear  witnesses  of  these  miraculous  events,  could 
Moses  have  gained  one  proselyte!  How  complete  the  de- 
monstration, then,  when  he  gained  a national  belief  and  a 
national  reception  of  these ! 

“ Let  us  now  suppose  it  to  be  asserted  by  any  one,  that 
the  boolis  bearing  the  name  of  Moses  were  written  and  pre- 
sented, that  is  to  say,  forged  by  a person  some  time  after 
the  death  of  Moses.  If  so,  then  the  impostor  was  so  suc- 
cessful, that  he  gained  over  the  whole  nation  of  the 
Hebrews  to  believe  and  receive  these  books.  But  these 
national  monuments,  festivals,  and  even  the  municipal  and 
civil  laws,  as  well  as  the  religious  laws  in  these  books,  were, 
from  the  nation’s  testimony,  in  existence  from  the  days  of 
Moses.  Consequently,  this  supposed  forger  must  have 
wrought  an  extraordinary  miracle.  In  inducing  the  Hebrew 
nation  to  receive  these  forged  books,  he  succeeded  in  per- 
suading them  that  these  books  (now  on  this  supposition 
seen  for  the  first  time)  had  been  received  by  that  people 
from  their  fathers  ; that  they  had  been  instructed  in  them 
from  their  infancy ; that  they  had  all  been  circumcised,  and 
Siad  practised  this  rite  in  consequence  of  the  command 
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enjoined  on  them  in  this  law,  just  now  seen  by  them  for  the 
first  time ; and  that  they  had  obeyed  the  national  laws,  and 
all  the  peculiar  ceremonies  enjoined  on  them  by  God’s 
command  written  down  in  these  books,  just  invented  by  the 
forger.  All  this  extravagance  is  gravely  brought  forward 
by  the  infidel  in  this  supposition. 

“ There  is  just  another  possible  supposition  by  which  he 
may  seek  an  escape  : these  national  laws  and  monumental 
festivals  may  be  supposed  to  have  existed  before  these 
books  of  Moses  were  fabricated. 

“ In  this  case,  the  infidel  assumes  a thing,  not  only  incre^ 
dible,  but  absurd ; namely,  that  the  Hebrews  celebrated 
these  public  festivals  from  the  earliest  times  of  their  national 
existence,  in  memorial  of  nothing;  while,  from  father  to  son, 
the  meaning  and  design  of  them  were  fully  made  known 
and  interwoven  into  the  very  observance  of  them ! 

“ To  sum  up  in  a word  : the  books  of  Moses,  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  sacred  canon,  have  been  received  by  the 
Hebrews  with  veneration  and  faith  in  all  ages  of  their  his- 
tory ; and  the  chain  of  evidence  contained  in  the  national 
monuments  and  festivals,  runs  parallel  with  the  extent  of 
the  nation’s  existence,  up  to  the  time  when  the  miraculous 
events  took  place ; and  no  conspiracy  of  men  could  have 
forged  them,  or  imposed  them  on  the  people,  without 'im- 
posing upon  the  evidence  of  their  senses  ! 

“ 2.  Let  us  examine  the  New  Testament  evidence  in  the 
same  manner.  We  recur  to  the  rules.  First,  the  miracles 
wrought  in  evidence  must  have  been  palpable  to  the  senses. 
Secondly,  they  must  have  been  done  publicly.  Thirdly, 
public  monuments  and  outward  actions  must  have  been 
instituted  to  commemorate  the  doings  and  sayings  of  Christ. 
Fourthly,  these  monuments  and  actions  must  have  been 
instituted  at  the  time  of  these  miraculous  events. 

“ Now  apply  these  rules.  The  miracles,  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  his  appearance  alive  after  his  death,  in  the  midst 
of  hundreds  of  witnesses,  were  entirely  such  as  came  within 
the  palpable  evidence  of  the  senses.  There  are  no  mira- 
cles within  the  system  of  Mohammed,  nor  in  the  pagan 
world,  nor  in  ail  the  compass  of  time,  that  can  be  adduced 
as  parallel  to  these.  No  one  of  them  was,  like  these  qf 
our  Lord,  palpably  evident  to  the  senses.  Now  mark  the 
point  of  this  argument.  The  Apostles  came  forward  into 
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the  midst  of  the  rulers  and  people  in  Jerusalem — not  in 
a distant  and  foreign  land ; and  only  a few  days  after  Christ’s 
decease — not  a long  time  after  the  memory  of  him  and  his 
works  was  wearing  out  of  mind.  They  told  the  people 
and  rulers  that  he  was  alive  ; that  they  had  seen  him 
and  conversed  with  him  ; that  he  had  been  seen  by  500  at 
one  time,  ‘ of  whom,’  they  said,  ‘ the  greater  number  were 
alive’  and  among  them  ; that  Christ  had  wrought  miracles 
before  their  own  eyes ; that  they  had  seen  him,  and  the 
people  had  seen  him,  cure  the  blind,  heal  the  maimed,  raise 
the  dead,  and  cast  out  demons ; that  the  sacramental  rites 
of  the  holy  supper  and  of  baptism  are  the  public  monu- 
ments instituted  to  commemorate  these  things ; and  that  the 
ministry  is  set  apart  to  the  service  of  God  and  the  churchy 
to  keep  up  the  memory  of  these  for  ever.  Now,  I pray 
you,  if  these  multitudes,  these  myriads  of  Jews,  had  not 
possessed  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  and  the  evidence  from 
the  testimony  of  those  who  had  the  evidence  of  their  senses* 
could  it  have  been  possible  to  have  gained  a currency  to 
their  doctrines,  and  to  their  writings  in  the  Bible  1 

“And  suppose  it  possible  that  one  could  object,  and  call 
the  New  Testament,  or  any  of  its  parts,  a forgery  of  after-v 
times,  we  should  meet  it  thus : — It  is  a matter  of  recorded  his- 
tory, that  the  Christian  churches  existed  from  the  time  of 
Christ;  that  they  embraced  within  their  bosoms  millions  of  the 
best  and  most  virtuous  of  men  that  ever  lived ; that  these  mo- 
numental festivals  and  rites  existed  in  the  Church,  from  her 
origin  ; that  in  these  they  commemorated  Christ,  his  doings, 
and  his  sayings;  that  the  ministry,  and  the  doctrines,  and 
laws  and  institutions  of  Christianity,  are  interwoven  into 
the  very  existence  of  the  Church.  How  could  the  New 
Testament,  or  any  portion  of  Christianity,  be  forged,  and 
brought  into  the  Church  in  aftertimes,  unless  the  forgers 
could,  as  in  the  former  case,  persuade  the  Church  and  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  that  they  received  those  doctrines  and 
holy  rites  from  their  fathers  ; that  they  were  taught  them 
from  their  infancy,  and  obeyed  ithem  as  coming  from  God  ;• 
while  yet  they  are  found  in  that  book,  or  those  tracts,  now  for 
the  first  time  (on  this  supposition)  brought  forward  co  their 
notice?  If  the  crafty  forger  could  have  thus  attracted  the 
attention  and  gained  the  faith  of  all  the  churches,  and  of 
many  nations ; and  moreoverj  imposed  a forgery  on  them 
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contrary  to  the  evidence  of  their  senses ; he  would  certain!}^ 
have  wrought  a miracle  more  difficult  to  be  credited  than  any 
miracle  ever  announced  to  man. 

“ Secondly.  Strong  as  is  the  evidence  of  miracles,  that 
of  PROPHECY  is,  perhaps,  still  stronger.  It  possesses  the 
force  of  a miracle  ; and  of  one,  moreover,  lengthened  out 
from  age  to  age  before  the  eyes  of  many  generations.  We 
have  only  to  read  the  prophecy ; fix  the  remote  age  of  the 
past  in  which  it  was  uttered ; then  fix  our  eyes  on  the  pass- 
ing events,  giving  a literal  fulfilment,  and  as  it  were  a living 
reality,  to  the  thing  foretold  by  the  man  of  God ; and  we 
are  ourselves  possessed  of  the  evidence  of  the  truth  and 
divinity  of  the  Bible,  strong  as  is  any  evidence  which  a ra- 
tional being  can  require,  not  even  excepting  the  evidence  of 
the  senses. 

“ For  instance,  my  children,  I open  this  holy  book  and 
offer  you  briefly  a specimen,  Gen.  16 : 12.  Of  Ishmael  it  is 
written,  that  he  will  he  a wild  man;  that  his  hand  will  be 
against  every  man,  a,nd  every  man  against  him  ; and  that,  ne- 
vertheless,  he  shall  dwell  in  the  presence  of  all  Im  brethren. 
Study  this,  now,  in  the  light  which  history  sheds  over  the  na- 
tional character  and  fortunes  of  the  Arabs  of  the  deserts,  and 
you  will  perceive  the  literal  fulfilment  of  this  most  ancient 
prophecy  carried  over  the  field  of  4000  years  ! What  is  said 
of  them  in  prophecy  and  in  history,  can  be  said  of  no  otheT 
nation  under  heaven  ! 

“ Next,  I pray  thee,  Charles,  study,  in  the  28th  chapter 
of  Deuteronomy,  the  denunciations  against  the  Hebrew  na- 
tion ; examine  the  minute  detail  of  the  terrible  calamities 
which  befell  them  on  their  apostacy  from  God.  These  were 
foretold  and  recorded  by  Moses  nearly  3300  years  ago. 
Then  cast  thine  eyes  over  the  history  of  the  sufferings  of 
that  wonderful  people ; then  over  their  present  condition 
in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  All  these  evils  they  were 
to  endure,  while  they  should  be  scattered  into  all  nations 
under  heaven.  And  all  the  while  they  were  to  remain  a 
distinct  people,  ‘ not  counted  among  the  nations'*  as  an  integral 
part  of  any  of  them  ! Behold  the  predictions  ! Behold 
the  terrible  fulfilment  up  to  the  very  letter ! It  presents, 
ffom  age  to  age,  all  the  novelty  and  all  the  force  of  a stands 
JNG  MIRACLE  before  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

“ But  the  most  prominent  of  all,  perhaps,  are  those  pre- 
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dictions  relative  to  Messiah,  our  Lord.  They  marked  out 
the  spot,  and  named  it,  which  he  was  to  immortalize  by  his 
birth ; they  named  his  family  whence  he  was  to  spring ; 
they  spoke  of  his  virgin  mother;  they  fix  the  precise  date 
of  his  decease ; (see  Daniel,  ix.)  moreover,  his  manner  of 
life,  his  doctrines,  his  sorrows,  his  agonies,  the  selling  of  him 
for  30  shekels,  the  piercing  of  his  hands  and  feet,  were  all 
detailed  on  the  ancient  records.  And  these  records  were 
in  public  circulation  throughout  the  Hebrew  nation  many  cen- 
turies before  He  appeared ; and  history,  sacred  and  profane, 
has  faithfully  recorded  iheir  entire  fulfilment ! 

“ And  time  would  fail  me  to  rehearse  the  predictions  re- 
specting Tyre,  and  Babylon,  and  Egypt ; and  moreover,  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  the 
rapid  progress  of  Christianity,  its  check  by  the  kingdom  of 
darkness  for  1260  years,  the  rise  of  the  Eastern^  and  the  West- 
ern^ and  the  Infidel  Antichrists.*  These  are  all  the  sub- 
jects of  prophecy.  And  the  evidence  of  their  accomplish- 
ment is  just  as  manifest,  so  far  as  it  has  been  evolved  by 
Providence,  as  is  the  evidence  of  their  having  boon  delivered^ 
some  of  them  eighteen  centuries,  and  others  of  them  ttventy** 
five  centuries  ago  !” 


P.A.RT  III. 

Time  speeds  its  course ; and  as  it  passes,  it  sweeps  all 
men  away.  The  General  now  sleeps  in  the  village  church- 
yard ; and  thou  seest  his  monument  of  snow-white  marble, 
under  a weeping  willow,  as  thou  leavest  the  village  of 

P , and  the  ancient  church  on  thy  right,  and  ascendest 

the  hill  which  overlooks  the  winding  Passaic. 

The  Pastor  finished  his  argument  one  lovely  afternoon  in 
autumn,  in  the  chamber  of  the  dying  General.  He  had  been 
raised  up  on  his  pillow  ; and  through  the  opened  casement 
his  eyes  rested  on  the  lawn,  which  was  bordered  by  a deep 
forest.  The  woods  had  assumed  that  picturesque  and  most 
touching  aspect  which  the  sere  leaves  of  every  hue  display 
in  contrast  with  the  lingering  remains  of  deep  green.  “ I 
love  the  spring,”  said  the  General ; “ my  heart  beats  with  joy 

^ See  Bp.  Newton  on  the  Proph.—Jowett’s  Christ,  Researches; 
Faber,  &c.  &c. 
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at  its  approach ; but  the  painted  groves  of  autumn,  and 
the  rustling  of  its  sere  leaves,  fill  me  with  deep  melancholy.” 
And  he  sighed  out  that  instructive  sentence  of  holy  writ : 
We  all  do  fade  as  a leaf ! 

After  the  Pastor  had  finished  his  discoursings  and  conso- 
lations to  the  dying,  and  to  the  youth  of  the  family,  who  were 
drowned  in  tears,  the  General  caused  his  sons  to  sit  near  him, 
beside  Mary ; and,  after  a long  and  tender  look  directed  on 
the  faces  of  his  sons,  while  he  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  a 
flood  of  tears,  he  whispered  to  the  Pastor  to  finish  his 
argument  on  the  evidences  of  the  bible. 

The  Pastor  summed  up  all  he  had  to  say  in  the  follow- 
ing words ; 

“ And,  my  children,  having  maturely  examined  the  exter-» 
NAL  EVIDENCE,  you  ought  to  review  the  internal  evidence 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

“ 1.  This  holy  volume,  you  see,  is  made  up  of  several  dis- 
tinct tracts,  written  by  men  of  the  most  various  tastes,  habits, 
and  stations  of  life ; and  from  their  condition,  and  the  dis- 
tant periods  of  time  in  which  they  respectively  lived,  it  was 
utterly  impossible  that  many  of  them  ever  could  see,  or 
converse  with  each  other.  Yet,  here  is  a book  from  these 
different  persons,  who  lived  unknown  to  each  other,  and 
scattered  over  the  period  of  about  1500  years,  in  which  they 
all  utter  the  same  doctrines  relative  to  the  Deity  and  to 
man  ; to  time  and  eternity.  And  there  is  not  a contradic- 
tion or  even  a dissension  in  sentiment  among  them,  over 
the  whole  extent  of  their  pages  ! Contrast  these  pages,  in 
this  particular,  with  those  of  any  select  number  of  writers 
of  any  country  under  heaven,  and  you  will  perceive  the 
force  of  this  argument  for  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  writers 
of  the  Holy  Bible.  The  fact  itself  is  incontestibly  proved 
by  our  Biblical  critics.  And,  in  the  face  of  this  fact,  to  deny 
their  inspiration  from  God,  is  to  leave  an  astonishing  effect 
utterly  unaccounted  for,  and,  in  fact,  without  a cause  ! 

“2.  The  purity  and  spirituality  breathed  forth  by  them, 
demonstrate  that  they  could  have  their  origin  from  the 
Fountain  of  purity  and  holiness  alone.  I entreat  you,  my 
children,  just  to  turn  your  minds  on  their  exhibitions  of  the 
unity  of  God,  of  the  person  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  of  the  pure  perfections  of  God, 
particularly  divine  justice  and  divine  holiness,  ever  set 
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before  you  on  the  foreground  of  all  their  exhibitions  of  infi- 
nite majesty;  and  of  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ — a divine 
model  of  the  moral,  beautiful  and  sublime ; and  of  the  most 
charming  loveliness  of  religion,  as  composed  of  a perfect 
combination  of  all  the  virtues  and  all  the  graces  that  can 
adorn  man  and  beautify  an  angel;  their  uncompromising 
reproofs  of  vice,  and  their  war  of  extermination  against 
crime  and  folly,  even  to  the  smallest  delinquency.  Let  your 
minds  be  possessed  with  clear  ideas  on  these  points ; then 
tell  me  what  mortal  could,  without  communications  from  the 
Deity,  ever  indite,  or  even  conceive  such  things ! Let  the 
genius  of  unsanctified  literature  produce  from  the  works  of 
her  sons,  spread  over  a period  of  1,500  years,  their  hap- 
piest effort.  Just  as  truly  as  the  effect  will  bear  the  moral 
aspect  of  the  cause,  so  truly  their  joint  production  will  be  a 
tissue  of  folly,  and  error,  and  pleadings  for  vice.  We  see 
the  fact  in  bold  relief,  in  the  writings  of  the  infidels  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  in  the  Koran. 

*‘3.  There  is  a characteristic  sublimity  on  the  pages  of 
the  Bible,  to  which  no  unassisted  genius  ever  could  ascend. 
I allude  to  the  conception  and  description  of  the  Deity,  the 
angels,  the  creation;  the  Deity’s  kingdom  of  nature,  of 
Providence,  (whose  supervision  and  government  extend 
from  the  minutest  insect  to  the  loftiest  cherub  in  glory,)  and 
of  redemption.  To  these  I add  the  conception  of  the  hea- 
venly state,  called  the  kingdom  of  glory;  the  region  of 
despair,  or  hell ; and,  finally,  the  character  of  our  Lord  and 
Savior.  In  point  of  perfect  sublimity  in  conception,  there 
is  nothing  on  the  pages  of  ancient  or  modern  sages  even  to 
be  named  in  the  comparison  with  these ; and  even  their 
description  leaves  all  human  composers  at  an  immeasura- 
ble distance  in  the  back  ground. 

“ ‘ God  said,  Let  there  he  light,  and  there  was  lighV  ‘ God 
removeth  the  mountains,  and  they  know  not:  he  overtumeth 
them  in  his  anger.  He  shaketh  the  earth  out  of  her  place,  and 
the  pillars  thereof  tremble.'^  ‘ He  measures  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  He  weighs  the  mountains  in 
scales,  and  the  hills  in  a balance.'^  ” 

“ That  passage  in  Homer,”  Arthur  observed,  “ equals 
these  specimens,  where  he  makes  his  Jupiter  heave  the  ocean, 
the  land,  and  the  hosts  of  the  skies  ; and  that  other,  in  which 
the  ‘ Thunderer  clouds  the  heavens,  and  blackens  half  the  sHes'  ” 
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“As  for  thy  last  quotation,  Arthur,”  replied  the  Cadet, 
“I  beg  leave  to  observe  that  Homer  has  received  credit 
among  you  for  what  he  never  wrote,  that  being  found  only 
in  Papers  translation.^  And  for  the  first,  it  is,  indeed,  sub- 
lime ; but  contrast  it  with  the  following  out  of  the  Reve- 
lation: ‘ I saw  a great  white  throne,  and  Him  that  sat  on  it, 
before  whose  fa9e  the  heavens  and  the  earth  fled  away,  and 
there  was  found  no  place  for  them.  And  I saw  the  dead, 
small  and  great,  stand  before  God  /’  And  you  and  I will  be 
of  the  number,  Arthur!” 

“Yes!”  replied  the  General,  in  a whisper ; “and  that 
white  throne  I soon  shall  see,  and  my  Judge  I shall  find  my 
Savior. Oh,  Lord,  how  long?  Come,  Lord  Jesus!” 

The  young  men  uttered  a deep  sigh ; and  the  tears  rolled 
over  Charles’  cheeks,  while  Mary  sobbed  aloud. 

“ 1 pray  thee  go  on,  beloved  Pastor,”  said  the  General. 

4.  The  Pastor  went  on  with  the  argument  taken  from  the 
efficacy  of  the  Holy  Bible.  He  described  the  character  of 
the  apostles  and  primitive  ministers  of  religion ; the  burden 
of  th'eir  messages : the  character  of  their  opponents,  such  as 
the  pagan  priesthood  and  philosophers;  and  the  nature  of 
the  violence  resorted  to  in  order  to  stop  the  progress  of 
Christianity:  “Yet,”  said  he,  “without  human  patronage, 
and  in  the  face  of  ferocious  persecution,  in  spite  of  tyran- 
ny and  superstition,  they  triumphed.  The  disciples  who 
crowded  around  the  holy  cross  renounced  the  bloody  rites 
and  religion  of  their  fathers ; they  abandoned  their  vices  and 
abominations ; they  became  virtuous  and  holy  men.  And 
these  disciples  were  not  all  from  paganism;  nor  were  they 
all  of  mean  birth  or  humble  rank.  In  Jerusalem,  within  a 
few  days  after  our  Lord’s  ascension,  many  of  the  chief 
priests,  and  multitudes  of  all  ranks,  embraced  Christianity. 
Within  perhaps  twelve  days,  first  three  thousand,  then  five 
thousand,  then  many  ‘myriads,’  that  is,  ‘ten  thousands,’ 
crowded  around  the  cross,  and  bowed  in  worship  to  our 
Lord,  and,  among  the  nations,  philosophers,  and  orators, 
and  governors,  and  generals,  and  multitudes  which  could 
not  be  numbered,  bowed  there  in  pure  devotion.  And  cast 
your  eyes  over  the  nations,  and  behold  the  fields  of  its 
triumph,  especially  since  the  Reformation,  and  especially  in 
QUr  happy  days  of  missionary  enterprise  ! To  believe  that 
* Homer’s  Iliad,  close  of  the  7th  book 
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the  preaching  of  the  doctrines  of  the  cross  merely — which 
pronounce  human  wisdom  folly,  and  its  highest  pursuits 
puerility,  and  its  favored  indulgences  vices — could  attract 
so  many  of  the  learned  as  well  as  the  unlettered,  and  effect 
these  marvellous  conversions  and  changes  which  are  exhi- 
bited in  the  moral  and  spiritual  character  of  the  Christian^ — 
and  effect  them,  moreover,  without  the  special  power  Oi 
God — is  a thing  above  human  credence.  The  man  who 
can  believe  this,  believes  in  a miracle  without  admitting  any 
evidence  to  sustain  it : it  is  the  admission  of  the  mightiest 
effects — the  subjects  of  historical  record  themselves — while 
no  adequate  cause  is  assigned  to  produce  them ! And  yet 
the  infidel  believes  all  this : so  true  is  it,  as  Horne  observes, 
that  deists  are  much  more  credulous  than  what  even  they  them- 
selves represent  Christians  to  be  ! 

“5.  Nor  may  I omit,”  continued  the  Pastor,  after  a 
pause,  “ to  state  the  argument  taken  from  the  miraculous 
preservation  of  the  Bible,  puy^e  and  entire.  No  one  won- 
ders at  the  preservation  of  the  volumes  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers ; no  one  thinks  of  any  thing  marvellous  in 
it ; for  all  men,  in  all  nations,  who  had  the  power  in  their 
hands,  vied  in  honorable  strife  and  pious  care  to  preserve 
them:  they  were  never  exposed  to  the  deadly  hate  and 
superhuman  malice  of  the  men  who  put  forth  all  their  power 
and  cunning  to  destroy  the  Holy  Bible.  Antiochus  left  no 
means  untried  to  destroy  every  copy  of  the  Old  Testament : 
his  edict  made  it  death  for  a Jew  to  possess  or  conceal  a 
copy.  So  did  Dioclesian,  and  other  Roman  emperors, 
respecting  the  manuscripts  of  the  whole  Bible.  . Yet  it  has 
not  only  not  perished,  but  it  cannot  be  shown  that  even  one 
sentence  has  been  lost.* 

“ I hasten  to  a close:  yet  there  is  one  evidence  which  I 
cannot  entkely  omit — internal,  I may  call  it.  It  is  this : 
A man’s  reason  may  yield  to  the  force  of  argument,  and  yet 
he  may  not  be  convinced  in  his  heart.  In  the  vigorous 
intellect  of  Satan  there  is  no  scepticism  touching  this  mat- 
ter ; no,  Arthur,  we  have  the  highest  authority  for  saying 
it : ‘ The  devils  also  believe  and  tremble,’ 

“ There  is  instruction  in  the  Holy  Bible  infinitely  touch- 
ing and  divine:  and,  oh!  were  not  the  heart  barricaded 
behind  vice  and  prejudice,  how  forcibly  it  would  feel  this ! 

See  Horne’s  Introd.  vok  1,  chap.  5,  sec.  2. 
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Here  I urge  one  request ; and  as  thou  lovest  thy  soul,  and 
reverest  thy  Maker,  oh,  Arthur,  listen  to  it.  Set  before 
thy  heart  the  august  majesty  of  the  Deity;  view,  in  the 
light  of  eternity,  the  untold  worth  of  thy  soul,  and  the  com- 
parative worthlessness  of  all  sublunary  objects;  keep  ever 
in  the  foreground  of  thy  meditations,  death,  judgment,  and 
eternity:  and  let  all  this  mental  effort  and  discipline  be 
sanctified  by  prayer.  Then  read  the  Holy  Bible  ; read  it 
with  the  meek  and  docile  spirit  of  a child  sitting  at  its  Hea- 
venly Father’s  feet.  In  that  holy  page  thou  wilt  see  the 
JUSTICE  and  holiness  of  God  standing  forward,  pre-emi- 
nently conspicuous,  before  thy  soul;  but,  then,  they  are 
most  sweetly  tempered  by  the  presence  of  divine  goodness 
and  love.  There  pity  finds  its  way  to  the  wretched  bosom ; 
grace  to  the  undeserving;  mercy  to  the  perishing!  And 
then,  there  is  the  Divine  Pdediator,  ready  to  save — oh, 
Arthur,  ready  to  save  even  thee  ! And  there  is  a suitable- 
ness and  perfection  of  grace  in  this  Holy  One  to  meet  all 
thy  wants,  and  to  cure  all  the  miseries  of  thy  mind ! A pene- 
trating and  delightful  constraint  overpowers  the  whole  soul : 
a healing  efficacy  is  exerted  over  the  troubled  conscience : 
a sweetly  persuasive  force  takes  captive  the  whole  heart, 
and  sends  its  divine  and  transforming  energies  over  the  en- 
tire man : we  are  won  over  by  the  overpowering  beauty  of 
God:  we  see  in  him  a kind,  reconciling.  Heavenly  Father : 
we  see  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  and  Son  of 
man,  who  first  loved  us,  and  gave  himself  for  us : we  rest 
not  in  cold  speculation  while  we  read  the  sacred  page:  we 
yield  him  more  than  the  coldness  of  respect  and  admiration  : 
the  hardness  of  the  heart  breaks,  and  is  sweetly  dissolved 
into  tenderness  and  affection : we  fall  down  before  him,  and 
yield  him  the  divine  homage  of  our  hearts  and  of  our  lives : 
we  yield  ourselves  willing  captives  to  the  divine  power  of 
his  word ; we  know  it  to  be  from  God ; we  feel  it  to  be 
divine,  and  we  cannot  be  shaken  from  our  faith  and  our 
hopes  by  the  barren  speculations  of  ungodly  men : we  have 
a demonstration  within  the  core  of  our  hearts  which  earth 
and  hell  cannot  shake — that  God  has  spoken  to  us  and 
fouched  our  hearts.” 

“ Oh  yes,”  said  the  General,  as  his  pious  negro  raised 
him  up  and  supported  him;  “the  impiety  of  your  Paine, 
and  the  blasphemy  of  your  ‘ Ecce  Homo^  and  other  infidel 
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tracts,  may  excite  my  grief  and  my  disgust;  but  hear  me — > 
Was  ever  an  affectionate  child’s  heart  shaken,  or  its  love 
undermined,  by  the  ribaldry  of  a heartless  foe,  poured  forth 
against  its  father  1 Can  a dutiful  child’s  heart  be  allured 
from  its  father’s  arms  and  beloved  fireside  by  the  voice  of  a 
stranger  calling  on  it,  with  mingled  chidings  and  reproaches^ 
to  hasten  out  into  the  dark  night  and  the  pitiless  peltings  of 
ihe  storm?  Your  Herbert  and  Bolingbroke  may  utter  their 
reproaches  against  the  Holy  Bible,  as,  in  revolting  hypocrisy, 
fi?ey  bepraise  it  the  while  ; your  Hume,  and  his  disciples  of 
file  modern  philosophism,  may  affect  deep  investigation  and 
disinterestedness  in  the  search  of  truth,  while  they  play  off 
their  ill  concealed  malice  against  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Was  tile  loyalty  of  a child’s  heart  ever  persuaded  to  leave  a 
kind  father ’s  arms,  to  follow  one  whose  cold  repulsive  so- 
phistry strilies  dead,  at  one  fell  blow,  even  the  hope  of 
peace  and  of  heaven?  Were  the  whole  influence  of  deism 
TO  pour  tim  enchantment  of  its  eloquence  on  the  ear  of  a 
child;  or  were  it,  with  the  vehemence  of  Rabshakeh,  to 
< .pen  on  liim  the  floodgates  of  blasphemy,  could  it  drive  him 
horn  his  iioly  purpose,  or  shake  his  faith  in  his  Heavenly 
Father  ^ No,  no ! It  might  excite  a pang  of  regret  and  a 
tear  of  sympathy  over  men  rushing  madly  into  an  undone 
eternity  . but,  oh  never  could  it  seduce  him  from  his  alle- 
giance, even  in  thought ! Why,  listen  to  me,  young  men — 
oli  I my  children,  listen  to  me.  This  feeble  voice  shall  bear 
on  your  its  last  and  dying  testimony.  Infidels  would 
lake  away  from  you  the  sun,  and  offer  you  the  glimmerings 
of  the  dying  lamp:  they  beckon  you  from  a palace,  to  lie 
down  with  them  in  a dungeon : they  seek  to  seduce  you 
tVo>ai  assodations  with  beings,  in  whose  character  all  that  is 
hoautiiul,  and  he*  and  divine,  is  combined,  to  mingle  in 
dens  of  v.  ickednc  s with  men  without  devotion — without 
religion — without  God — without  hope ; they  would  demon  ' 
sfiate  that  to  be  true  which  we  know  and  feel  to  be  false : 
they  try  to  woo  us  over  to  their  folly  by  the  mockery  of 
Him  who  is  dearer  to  our  hearts  than  life  itself : they  tempt 
us  to  tiie  barter  of  supreme  felicity,  by  offering  us  perishing 
dust : they  tempt  us  from  the  side  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
to  nungie  with  them  in  the  horrid  dance  of  the  demons  of 
death : they  tempt  us  away  from  the  expanding  gates  of 
immortal  glory,  to  crowd  with  them  into  the  gulf  of  perdF 
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tion.  Oh,  my  children,  ^madness  is  in  their  hearts  while 
they  livcy  and  after  that  they  go  to  the  deadP  Eccl.  9:  3. 
Can  you  be  so  weak — I will  not  say,  so  depraved — as  to 
yield  your  faith  to  such  a system?  Can  the  morality  of 
these  men  entice  your  hearts  or  win  your  confidence  ? Can 
the  prospects  they  set  before  you,  entice  you  from  the 
hopes  of  the  Gospel?  Can  the  beings  with  whom  they  invite 
you  to  associate,  seduce  you  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?” 

Overpowered  by  this  exertion,  and  yielding  himself  up 
for  a while  to  his  feelings,  the  General  leaned  upon  his 
Weeping  daughter  and  sobbed  almost  to  suffocation.  But 
nature  was  fast  sinking.  After  a long  pause,  and  having 
taken  some  cordials  from  the  hands  of  his  weeping  sons — 
rather  to  gratify  them  than  to  refresh  himself — he  was  laid 
down  on  his  pillow,  while  he  uttered,  in  a low  whisper,  as 
follows : 

“ Oh ! Lord  Jesus  ! thou  didst  find  me  out,  and  thou 

didst  bring  me  back  to  thy  fold.  Oh,  holy  Shepherd ! look, 
I implore  thee,  on  these  poor  wandering  lambs — my 

Charles my  Arthur! oh  save  them; and  bless 

my  Mary.  Into  thy  hands  1 commend  my  soul for  thou 

hast  redeemed  me — oh  Lord  God  of  truth.” 

He  uttered  these  words  with  tenderness  and  in  a faint 
voice,  while  all  of  them  crowded  around  him  to  catch  his 
last  words. 

A long  and  deep  silence  followed.  “ He  is  gone  to  his 
rest!”  said  the  Pastor  in  a soft  whisper ; and,  as  it  were  by 
one  impulse,  all  of  them  fell  on  their  knees  around  the 
death-bed  of  the  General;  and  the  Pastor,  in  a solemn 
prayer,  commended  to  the  holy  care  of  Heaven  the  be- 
reaved family,  and  mingled  his  tears  with  theirs. 


END. 


Note.— -A  premiam  of  fifty  dollars,  proposed  by  a benevolent  indi. 
vidual,  was  awarded  to  the  authors  oi  this  Tract  and  Tract  No.  192 
on  the  same  general  subject. 


THE  RUM-DRINKING  CHRISTIAN 

A SHORT  SERMON. 


2d  Kings,  v.  18. 

“ The  Lord  pardon  thy  servant  in  this  thing,'^'* 

This  was  a petition  of  Naaman  the  Syrian,  for  liberty 
of  indulgence  in  a point  where  God  and  conscience  con- 
demned him.  He  had  received  a blessing  from  the  Lord, 
and  he  would  express  his  gratitude  to  the  full ; only,  said 
he,  when  my  master  goeth  into  the  house  of  Rimmon  to 
worship,  and  he  leaneth  on  my  hand,  and  I bow  myself  in 
the  house  of  Rimmon,  the  Lord,pardon  thy  servant  in  this 
thing.  Though  it  be  idol  worship,  and  condemned  by  my 
own  conscience,  yet,  since  it  appears  so  essential  to  me. 
The  Lord  pardon  thy  servant  in  this  thing.  It  is  the 
prayer  of  every  Christian,  thus  desiring  some  forbidden 
indulgence.  It  is  the  prayer  of  the  rum-drinking  Chris- 
tian. 

I.  I shall  show  who  the  rum-drinking  Christian  is. 

II.  That  he  pursues  a practice  condemned  by  God  and 
conscience. 

III.  That  he  pleads  for  his  practice,  that  it  is  both  use- 
ful and  necessary. 

I.  The  rum-drinking  Christian  is  not  the  drunkard ; 
for  the  drunkard  is  no  Christian. 

He  is  not  the  hard  drinker ; though  some  professed 
Christians,  to  their  shame  be  it  said,  are  hard  drinkers. 

He  is  the  Christian,  professing  to  drink  temperately ; 
priding  himself  on  a prudent  use  of  destructive  poison. 

He  is  a man  of  good  reputation  in  society,  and  of  regu- 
lar standing  in  the  church.  He  would  sooner  sacrifice 
all  his  property  than  be  seen  drunk.  He  deplores  the 
immoralities  of  society  ; is  constant  in  his  attendance  on 
divine  institutions,  and  rejoices  in  the  conversion  of  sin- 
ners and  spread  of  the  Gospel ; — but  he  drinks  rum,  es- 
pecially when  engaged  in  any  hard  labour,  as  haying  and 
harvesting.  He  cannot  go  into  the  field,  or  engage  in 
fishing,  or  ship  building,  or  in  mechanical  employment, 
without  this,  or  some  other  intoxicating  liquor.  When 
he  comes  home,  he  takes  it  to  create  an  appetite.  When 
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he  is  wet,  to  keep  him  from  a cold.  When  attending 
the  sick,  to  ward  off  fevers.  He  gives  it  to  his  wife  and 
children,  and  visitants  and  labourers,  but  always  pru- 
dently ; resolving  to  be  temperate  in  all  things.  Such  is 
the  rum-drinking  Christian. 

II.  He  pursues  a practice  condemned  by  God  and  con- 
science. 

A practice  condemned  by  God.  1st.  In  his  word. 

Against  nothing  does  God  more  solemnly  warn  his 
people  than  intoxicating  liquor.  Who  hath  wo  ? Who 
hath  sorrow  ? Who  bath  contentions  1 Who  hath  bab- 
bling ? Who  hath  wounds  without  cause  ? Who  hath 
redness  of  eyes  ? They  that  tarry  long  at  the  wine,  they 
that  go  to  seek  mixed  wines.  Look  not  thou  upon  the 
wine.”*  The  wine  is  any  intoxicating  liquor ; and  God 
says  in  view  of  its  tremendous  effects,  not  use  it  prudent- 
ly, but  look  not  upon  it,  avoid  it,  turn  from  it  as  the  de- 
stroyer of  the  soul,  for,  at  the  last^  it  bifeth  like  a serpent 
and  stingeth  like  an  adder.  Again,  It  is  not  for  kings 
to  drink  wine,  nor  for  princes  strong  drink,  lest  they  drink 
and  forget  the  law,  and  pervert  the  judgment  of  any  of 
the  afflicted.”!  Entire  abstinence  is  here  enjoined  upon 
all  rulers.  Why  ? Because  strong  drink  clouds  the 
mind  ; destroys  the  perception  and  the  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  hardens  the  heart  and  perverts  the  judgment ; and 
it  is  for  the  same  reason  the  duty  of  all  men,  that  they 
may  in  perfect  sobriety  discharge  all  their  obligations. — 
Again,  ‘‘  Wine  is  a mocker,  strong  drink  is  raging,  and 
whosoever  is  deceived  thereby  is  not  wise.”{  ‘‘Wo  unto 
them  that  rise  up  early  in  the  morning,  that  they  may  fol- 
low strong  drink.”§  “Wo  to  them  that  are  at  ease  in 
Zion,  that  drink  wine  in  bowls. ”||  “Take  heed  to  your- 
selves, lest  at  any  time  your  hearts  be  overcharged  with 
surfeiting  and  drunkenness.”!!  “Let  us  who  are  of  the 
day,  be  sober.”**  In  what  stronger  terms  could  God  say 
to  his  people,  touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not  ? 

Again,  “Wo  unto  him  thatgiveth  his  neighbour  drink, 
that  puttest  thy  bottle  to  him  and  makest  him  drunken. ”tt 
A curse  lights  upon  us  if  we  give  strong  drink  to  others, 
excepting  in  one  extreme  case,  “ Give  strong  drink  to 

* Prov.  xxiii.  29.  f Prov.  xxxi.  4.  t Prov.  xx.  1. 

^ Isaiah,  v.  11.  |j  Amos,  vi.  1 — 6.  T Luke.  xxi.  S4, 

I Tl>eas.  V.  8.  ft  Hab.  ii.  15. 
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him  that  is  ready  to  perish.”^  Thus  does  the  Bible  banish 
the  ordinary  use  of  ardent  spirits  from  the  house  of  the 
Christian. 

2.  In  his  providence. 

The  providence  of  God  sometimes  furnishes  rules  of 
action  clear  as  his  word.  Whatever  the  general  good  re- 
quires we  are  bound  to  do.  Whatever  the  salvation  of 
souls  demands,  we  must  sacrifice.  Now,  through  the 
prevalence  of  intemperance,  our  country  is  on  the  brink 
of  ruin.  The  church  is  in  danger  of  being  paralyzed  in 
all  her  efforts.  Thousands  of  families  are  reduced  to  de- 
gradation and  wretchedness ; and  thousands  of  souls  are 
plunging  into  eternal  wo.  Fifty  millions  of  gallons  of 
distilled  spirits  are  drank  in  the  United  States  every  year; 
(how  great  a portion  of  it  by  professed  Christians,  who 
can  tell  !)  and  no  less  than  160,000  drunkards  stagger  in 
the  streets  of  the  nation  every  day.  This  tremendous 
evil,  every  man  is  called  in  the  providence  of  God,  to  help 
check  and  suppress.  But  the  common  sense  of  mankind 
decides  that  it  can  be  checked  and  suppressed  only,  by 
the  entire  disuse  of  ardent  spirits  in  the  religious  and 
moral  community.  Every  man,  therefore,  is  required,  in 
the  providence  of  God,  to  practise  entire  abstinence  him- 
self, and  to  cease  giving  strong  drink  to  others.  The 
Christian  who  does  not  do  it,  who  drinks  daily  himself, 
and  puts  the  bottle  to  his  neighbour’s  mouth,  acts  in  defi- 
ance of  the  word  and  providence  of  God.  1 add,  against 
the  remonstrance  of  his  own  conscience. 

Hundreds  of  once  rum-drinking,  but  now  consistent 
Christians,  acknowledge  that  it  was  once  so  with  them. 
Their  consciences  condemned  them,  while  they  periodi- 
cally stimulated,  and  while  they  gave  brandy  and  spirit  to 
others.  And  the  consciences  of  men  act  with  great  uni- 
formity on  such  points.  Once  indeed  the  consciences  of 
good  men  were  little  disturbed  on  this  subject;  and  so 
were  they  on  holding  men  in  slavery,  for,  but  little  light 
was  thrown  upon  such  subjects.  But  Christians  are  no 
longer  blind.  They  have  light.  They  see  the  evil,  and 
the  extent  of  intemperance ; and  the  remedy  lies  before 
them,  and  now  conscience  must  act;  and  if  they  will  set 
at  defiance  the  warnings  of  God,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
temperate  through  the  land,  it  must  condemn  them. 

t Prov.  xxx\.  6. 
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III.  The  rum-drlnktng  Christian  pleads  for  hts  prac- 
tice, as  useful  and  necessary. 

Though  it  is  fully  shown  from  facts  and  the  testimony 
of  the  experienced,  that  even  a little  strong  drink  is  unnc  ^ 
cessary  and  dangerous,  he  pleads  that  he  cannot  labour 
without  it ; that  his  strength  will  fail  him ; that  it  makes 
him  feel  better  ; that  he  has  more  enjoyment  of  his  food, 
and  better  sleep  ; that  he  cannot  get  men,  to  labour  for 
him  without  it ; that  he  will  be  unpopular  in  withholding 
it,  and  that  a prudent  use  can  do  no  harm ; — and  though 
he  knows  that  his  practice  is  condemned  by  the  word  and 
providence  of  God,  yet  so  powerfully  does  the  world  and 
appetite  plead,  that  he  says,  The  Lord  pardon  thy  ser- 
vant in  this  thingP 

REMARKS. 

1.  The  rum-drinking’  Christian  is  an  inconsistent  Christian. 

He  professes  to  take  the  word  of  God  for  his  guide,  yet  does  not  follow  it, 
and  to  deny  himself  for  the  good  of  others,  yet  will  not  give  up  this  little  pru- 
dent use  for  the  salvation  of  his  country.  Does  he  say,  I do  follow  the  Bible  ; 
for  Paul  says  to  Timothy,  Drink  no  longer  water,  but  a little  wine  for  ihe 
stomach’s  sake  V’  Now  had  Paul  said,  drink  no  longer  pure  water,  but  a 
decoction  of  aloes  for  thy  stomach’s  sake  ; would  he  have  been  as  eager  to 
follow  the  advice  1 - Men  stimulate  not  for  medicinal  purposes,  but  from  the 
love  of  stimulus  ; not  for  the  stomach’s  sake  but  for  the  throat’s  sake.  And 
when  the  Christian  does  it  under  the  present  calls  of  providence,  he  shows 
an  unwillingness  to  deny  himself  for  the  good  of  others. 

2.  The  rum-drinking  Christian  is  a great  hindrance  to  reform  in  the  com- 
mun'ty,  and  a stumbling  block  over  which  many  stumble  and  perish.  The 
wicked  hold  on  to  his  garments,  and  laugh  at  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  tem- 
perance. Multitudes  of  the  young  and  inconsiderate  see  the  good  man  drink, 
and  think  there  can  be  no  harm  in  walking  in  bis  steps ; and  while  he  through 
much  strength  of  constitution  and  prudent  management,  holds  on  his  way  and 
keeps  his  character,  their  feet  slide  and  their  souls  perish.  O,  the  multitude 
of  souls  now  in  hell  through  the  pernicious  example  of  rum-drinking  Chris- 
tians. 

3.  The  rum-drinking  Christian  is  in  a dangerous  state. 

He  is  trifling  with  a most  insidious  foe.  Th  j man,”  said  President 
Dwight,  “ who  drinks  spirits  regularly,  ought  to  considCT  himself  as  having 
already  entered  the  path  of  habitual  intoxication.”  * 

4.  Let  the  churches  awake  to  a sense  of  the  tremendous  evil  fostered  in 
their  bosoms. 

It  is  not  enough  that  they  expel  drunkards  from  their  communion  ; they 
must  mark  their  rum-drinkers  of  every  degree.  Multitudes  without,  who 
make  no  pretensions  to  personal  piety,  have  banished  ardent  spirits  from 
their  use,  as  detestable  and  ruinous,  and  the  line  must  be  drawn  within  the 
church,  as  it  never  has  been,  between  the  temperat<^  and  the  intemperate  ; 
between  him  who  is  willing  to  deny  himself  and  take  up  the  cross,  and  him 
who  pleads,  The  Lord  pardon  thy  servant  in  this  thing.  If  Paul  said,  he 
would  not  eat  meat  if  it  caused  his  brother  to  perish  ; if  we  ought  to  lay  down 
our  lives  for  the  brethren,  then  let  every  Christian  renounce  his  profession 
who  will  not,  in  this  day,  give  up  drinking  rum.  Ministers  and  Churches, 
the  voice  of  God  calls  loudly  to  you  to  touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not,** 
that  through  your  example,  the  world  may  be  saved. 


Confessions  of  a Gambler. 


[The  following  article  is  copied  from  the  New  York 
Observer.  The  author  of  it  says,  The  incidents  inter- 
w’oven  in  this  Tract,  are  in  general  facts  known  to  the 
writer.”  We  omit  the  introduction,  in  which  the  writer 
mentions  the  occasion  when  the  narration  was  given  him 
by  a venerable  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
Virginia.  It  relates  to  a person  who  had  been  buried  in 
the  church-yard  of  his  parish  a few  days  before.  We 
hope  that  this-  Tract  may  impress  on  the  minds  of  all 
who  read  it,  the  dangers  of  sinful  diversions  and  evil 
company.~\ 

Charles  Williams  (for  that  was  his  name,)  was  the 
last  surviving  member  of  one  of  our  wealthiest  families. 
You  have  a glimpse  of  the  paternal  mansion  from  this 
window,  just  showing  itself,  in  its  solitary  grandeur,  from 
behind  those  tall  trees  upon  the  gentle  ascent  of  that 
mountain,  and  commanding  a view  of  the  whole  plantation, 
to  the  very  bottom  of  the  valley.  His  mother  was  the 
first  individual  received  to  our  communion  under  my  min- 
istry; the  first,  upon  whom  1 have  any  reason  to  believe, 
that  my  poor  preaching  produced  any  saving  influence. 
Though  long  and  violently  opposed  by  her  unprincipled 
and  unkind  husband,  she  was  permitted,  in  her  last  sick- 
ness, to  have  her  children,  this  son  and  a younger  sister, 
baptized.  The  ordinance  was  administered  at  her  bed- 
side ; and  I doubt  not  the  dedication  on  her  part  was  sin- 
cere. After  the  service,  laying  her  pale  and  emaciated 
hand  upon  the  head  of  the  little  girl,  who  seemed  more 
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fondly  than  ever  to  hang  round  the  bed,  and  slowly  raising 
her  large  and  glassy  eye  to  me,  she  said,  ‘ This  child  is 
a great  consolation  to  me  in  my  dying  hours  ; such  sweet- 
ness and  kindness  of  disposition,  I do  trust,  will  ripen  into 
early  piety.  I have  a strong  confidence,  that  she  will  fulfil 
these  vows.  But  Charles,  that  dear  boy,  is  shy  of  me,  and 
shuns  my  instructions,  and  even  my  dying  blessing.  He 
loves  his  father’s  society  better  than  mine.  His  heedless- 
ness and  unkindness,  young  as  he  is,  have  sometimes 
shocked  me.  But  he  is  a child  of  many  prayers.  I cannot 
but  hope  God  will  be  gracious  to  the  dear  orphan  boy.  I 
could  not  die,  till  I saw  these  little  ones  among  the  lambs 
of  the  flock.  And  1 bless  God,  that  it  has  been  granted 
me.  Do  not  forget  them,  sir,  when  I am  gone.  And  do 
thou,  oh  my  Saviour,  carry  them  in  thy  bosom.’  The 
mother  died.  And,  not  many  months  after,  the  daughter 
was  laid  by  her  side.  There”  (pointing  to  the  graves 
then  overgrown  with  grass  and  unequally  sunken,)  they 
sleep  together. 

^ As  on  a sunny  bank,  a tender  Iamb 
Lurks  in  safe  shelter  from  the  winds  of  March, 

Screened  by  its  parent,  so  that  little  mound 
Lies  guarded  by  its  neighbor ; the  small  heap 
Speaks  for  itself; — an  infant  there  doth  rest, 

The  sheltering  hillock  is  the  mother’s  grave.’ 

“ The  boy  was  sent  to  school,  at  a distance,  and  in  due 
time  admitted  to  one  of  the  New-England  Colleges. 
Possessed  of  fine  talents,  and  ambitious  of  distinction, 
though  somewhat  irregular  in  his  habits,  he  for  several 
years  maintained  a high  rank  in  his  class  : but,  finally, 
left  the  institution,  with  the  loss  of  his  reputation  as  a 
scholar,  and  with  some  reproach  upon  his  morals.  From 
that  period  I was  able  to  learn  but  little,  with  certainty, 
concerning  him,  until,  on  the  decease  of  his  father, 
about  five  years  ago,  he  returned  to  take  possession  of 
the  family  estate.  I remembered  his  mother’s  last  re- 
quest, and  often  endeavored  to  gain  his  ear  to  religious 
truth  ; but,  though  respectful  in  his  manner,  he  gave  me 
distinctly  to  understand,  that  my  advice  on  such  topics 
was  not  acceptable.  I of  course  desisted  ; not  however 
without,  once  for  all,  appealing  to  the  memory  of  his  de- 
parted parent,  and  the  scene  still  fresh  in  his  recollec- 
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tion,  in  which  we  were  both  so  deeply  interested,  at  the 
side  of  her  dying  bed, — I,  as  a minister  of  Jesus  in  the 
solemn  administration  of  one  of  our  most  delightful  ordi- 
nances ; he,  as  the  child  of  a pious  mother,  blest  in  her 
last  moments  with  the  privilege  so  long  denied  her,  of 
dedicating  her  offspring  to  her  covenant  God.  A tear 
came  into  his  eye,  but  a resolute  effort  instantly  restored 
him  to  his  wonted  firmness.  Something  less  than  half 
a year  since,  disease  had  evidently  fastened  its  mortal 
grasp  upon  him.  From  being  able  to  spend  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  in  the  open  air,  he  was  gradually  restricted 
to  a single  excursion,  and  that  a short  one,  in  the  mildest 
part  of  the  most  pleasant  days  only.  At  length  he  was 
confined  to  the  house  ; and  finaUy  betook  himself  to  the 
very  chamber  in  which  he  was  devoted  to  God  in  baptism, 
by  his  dying  mother,  under  the  full  consciousness,  that 
when  he  left  it  again,  he  would  leave  it  forever. — 
Through  all  these  stages  of  the  steady  and  unrelenting 
approach  of  death,  he  faced  its  terrors  with  a profane 
bravery. 

But  as  its  cords  more  and  more  closely  pressed  him, 
he  was  observed  to  have  seasons  of  intense  mental  agita- 
tion, until  at  last  he  gave  way  to  the  emotions  of  remorse 
and  horror  which  came  thronging  into  his  soul,  with  the 
overwhelming  power  of  a torrent,  that,  having  been  stop- 
ped for  a while  in  its  course,  rushes  on,  when  once  the 
barrier  has  been  broken  down,  with  an  impetuosity  pro- 
portioned to  the  resistance  it  has  overcome.  I was  sent 
for  in  haste  to  visit  the  distracted  sufferer.  The  recol- 
lection of  what  had  passed  between  us,  united  with  his 
appalling  anticipations  of  death,  rendered  my  first  entrance 
into  his  chamber  the  means  of  increasing  rather  than  al- 
laying the  violence  of  his  excitement.  For  a moment  he 
was  incapable  of  distinct  utterance.  After  a short  strug- 
gle, however,  with  his  feelings,  he  addressed  with  per- 
fect self-possession  and  that  apparent  equanimity,  which 
powerful  minds,  experienced  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
world,  will  sometimes  command  in  circumstances  of  the 
utmost  peril  and  solicitude.  ‘I  am  going  to  die,’  said' 
he,  ^ and  1 have  sent  for  you,  sir,  not  to  ask  for  spiritual 
counsel ; it  is  too  late  for  that.  Once  I might  have  hoped 
that  the  prayers  of  my  blessed  mother,  and  the  faithful 
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advice  of  the  kind  pastor,  to  whose  pious  charge  she 
committed  me  with  her  last  breath,  would  avail  to  save 
the  unfortunate  son.  But  I know  too  well  the  depth  and 
malignity  of  my  soul’s  disease,  to  be  deluded  by  any  such 
dreams  at  this  time.’  I reminded  him  of  the  case  of  the 
penitent  thief,  and  of  those  who  entered  the  vineyard 
even  at  the  eleventh  hour.  I remarked,  that  though  a 
death-bed  repentance  could  leave  but  little  consolation  to 
surviving  friends,  it  was  not  unfrequently  the  only  ground 
of  hope  left  to  dying  men  that  they  may  possibly  obtain 
forgiveness  even  on  the  brink  of  the  tremendous  precipice, 
from  which,  if  once  precipitated,  they  fall  below  the  reach 
of  mercy  forever.  ‘It  is  in  vain  to  hope,  sir,’  said  he, 
with  a coolness  which  made  my  blood  almost  stand 
still  in  me.  ‘ I know  the  wages  of  my  iniquity.  You  see  in 
my  own  case  a demonstration,  that  there  is  a point  in  the 
progress  of  disease,  beyond  which  no  remedy  can  save. 
And  I feel,  that  there  is  a point  in  the  progress  of  sin, 
beyond  which  forgiveness  is  hopeless.  Your  counsel  and 
your  prayers  can  no  more  avail  to  save  my  soul,  than 
those  drugs  to  still  this  throbbing,  beating  heart.  But  I 
wish  no  fellow  mortal  to  follow  my  example.  And.,  be- 
fore I die,  1 would  leave  my  testimony  to  the  wretched- 
ness and  fatal  end  of  the  life  1 have  lived.  Appeal  to 
my  sad  story,  sir,  and  warn  the  heedless,  the  tempted, 
the  lovers  of  pleasure,  the  young  in  sin,  to  avoid  my  fate. 
Oh  might  I yet  escape  ! but  it  cannot  be.’  With  vari- 
ous interruptions  occasioned  by  extreme  debility,  and 
oftener  by  the  agitation  of  feelings  which  his  own  nara- 
tive  rendered  uncontrollable,  he  gave  me  before  his 
death  manj'-  particulars  of  his  career,  and  of  the  fate  of 
his  associates,  which  I will  relate,  as  nearly  as  I re- 
collect, in  his  own  language. 

“ ‘Oh  had  I died,’  said  he,  ‘ in  childhood,  I might  have 
slept  in  hope  with  that  sweet  and  dear  little  Mary.  Or 
had  I,  like  her,  heeded  the  instructions  of  our  mother, 
and  heartily  joined  in  the  thousand  prayers  which  she 
offered  for  us,  holding  us  by  the  hand  and  kneeling  down 
at  her  bedside,  I had  not  come  to  this.  How  fresh  is 
my  recollection  of  those  days.  But  I had  already 
imbibed  other  views  of  life  ; and  found  in  my  unkind  and 
unfortunate  father  and  his  loose  associates,  society  and 
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examples  to  which  I was  far  more  inclined.  While 
fitting  for  College,  I became  ambitious  of  distinction  as 
a scholar,  and  stood,  without  dispute,  at  the  head  of  the 
class  with  which  I was  to  be  otFered  for  examination  at 
the  ensuing  commencement.  And  for  the  first  year  in 
College,  there  were  only  two,  who  were  likely,  at  all, 
to  contest  the  highest  place  with  me.  During  this  year 
and  nearly  half  of  the  following,  there  was  nothing  de- 
cidedly immoral  in  my  conduct,  except  an  indulgence, 
which  had  by  this  time  become  habitual,  in  a sort  of 
Saturday  revel,  with  half  a dozen  companions,  mostly 
my  seniors.  The  afternoon  of  that  day  and  the  following 
evening,  sometimes  to  a very  late  hour,  we  pretty  regu- 
lary  devoted  to  cards,  and  free  indulgence  in  wine  and 
nuts,  or  a more  formal  entertainment.  From  many  of 
these  scenes,  especially  during  my  sophomore  year,  I 
came  out  on  the  Sabbath  morning,  altogether  unfitted, 
both  from  loss  of  sleep  and  partial  intoxication,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  for  the  solemnities 
of  divine  worship  ; and  frequently  made  ill  health  an 
excuse  for  neglecting  them.  On  one  of  these  evenings 
the  party  became  so  noisy  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
tutor,  who  came  and  discovered  us  deeply  engaged  in 
gambling  and  drinking.  As  it  was  the  first  time  any  of 
us  had  been  detected  in  similar  violations  of  the  laws,  we 
were  let  off  Vv^ithout  any  more  mortifying  punishment 
than  a severe  reprimand,  and  a warning  to  expect  no 
such  indulgence  in  future.  Instead  of  having  the  intend- 
ed effect,  this  well  merited  reproof  only  led  us  to  be 
more  secret  in  our  offences  against  the  rules  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  for  this  purpose  to  retire,  for  our  carousals, 
to  a neighboring  inn,  or  to  one  of  the  adjacent  villages, 
where,  conscious  of  being  out  of  the  hearing  of  our  in- 
structers,  we  threw  off  all  restraint,  and  abandoned  our- 
selves often  to  excesses,  indecencies,  and  crimes,  of  the 
most  fatal  influence  upon  our  characters  and  reputations. 

The  severer  studies  became  irksome.  Nothing  could 
deeply  interest  me  but  those  works  of  high  wrought  pas- 
sion which  roused  the  mind  and  cherished  that  unnatural 
and  pernicious  love  of  excitement,  which  had  already  taken 
too  deep  root  in  my  heart.  From  the  first  or  second 
place  in  a class  of  fifty-three,  I was  mortified  to  find  my- 
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self  sinking  down,  gradually  but  certainly,  below  the 
dullest  plodders,  as  1 thought  them,  until  in  every  thing 
but  elocution  and  an  easy  graceful  style  of  composition, 
which  I now  began  to  esteem  of  more  consequence  than 
solid  learning,  the  majority  were  my  acknowledged  bet- 
ters. Commencement  arrived.  The  literary  men  and 
all  the  distinguished  ofhcers  of  the  Commonwealth  as- 
sembled. There  too  were  father  and  his  friends.  To 
those  who  had  public  parts  to  perform,  it  was  a proud 
day.  About  to  throw  themselves  into  the  world,  they 
had  now  an  opportunity  of  showing  what  they  had  done, 
and  what  they  could  do — of  opening  the  way  for  them- 
selves to  the  favour  and  patronage  of  all,  whose  good 
opinion  they  were  anxious  to  win,  and  whose  influence 
might  atfect  the  whole  course  of  their  future  lives. 
The  palm  of  excellence  was,  by  general  consent, 
awarded  to  the  son  of  a poor  tenant  of  my  father’s. 
I had  no  part.  Mortified,  vexed  with  myself  and  my 
dissolute  companions,  soured  towards  the  institution, 
which  had  injured  me  only  by  too  much  indulgence,  and 
half  inclined  to  despise  all  men,  I quit  the  place  forever; 
not  however  without  resolving  that  1 would  abandon 
my  vices  and  try  once  more  to  recover  my  character. 

“ ‘ As  to  myself,’  he  then  continued,  ‘ separated  from  my 
former  companions  in  gambling,  and  in  the  habits  of  idle- 
ness, profaneness,  and  revelry,  which  followed  in  its  train,  I 
went  into  the  office  of  an  eminent  lawyer  in  the  Western 
part  of  New-York.  Though  humbled  in  my  own  estima- 
tion. and  conscious  of  having  fallen  fearfully  short  even 
of  rny  conception  of  a virtuous  character,  I had  ambition 
enough  yet  left  to  inspire  me  with  a sincere,  and,  as  I 
thought,  invincible  resolution  to  reform  my  life,  and  to 
make  amends  for  past  misconduct  by  future  industry  and 
sobriety.  Fora  while  that  resolution  was  sacredly  kept. 
I felt  my  former  ardor  for  distinction  rekindling  within 
me.  Hope  began  once  more  to  light  up  her  glorious 
visions  before  my  youthful  imagination.  And  the  world, 
which  I had  learned  to  hate  and  to  curse,  because  it 
frowned  upon  my  vices,  was  fast  recovering  all  the  at- 
tractions which  my  young  heart  had  early  thrown  over  it. 
From  the  first,  however,  there  hung  about  me  a 
strange  and  almost  intolerable  uneasiness.  At  times  no- 
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thing  could  fix  my  attention.  I read,  and  laid  aside  my 
book,  and  read  again — and  again  laid  it  aside.  Solitude 
was  painful  to  me.  1 yielded  to  the  suggestions  of  m/ 
restless  heart ; and,  by  such  steps  as  1 need  not  detail, 
soon  found  myself  the  occasional  companion  of  a ne^  set 
of  loose  and  unprincipled  young  men,  whose  chi^t  busi- 
ness it  was  to  feed  the  feverish  excitement  wh^^h  consti- 
tuted ail  the  happiness  of  life,  to  them,  ^y  alternate 
games  of  cards  and  billiards,  leading,  rot  seldom,  to 
scenes  of  riot  and  brutal  vice.  The  period  however  ap- 
proached, at  which  my  course  for  li^c  must  be  decided. 
I opened  an  office  for  myself,  a«d  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  the  inferior  courts  of  state.  My  reflec- 
tions on  that  occasion  I well  remember.  During  my 
second  and  third  years  in  6'ollege,  I often  yielded  to 
temptation,  with  the  delusive  consciousness  of  still  hav- 
ing it  in  my  power  to  resist,  and  with  a firm  resolution, 
that  as  soon  as  my  associates  in  the  upper  classes  had 
left  the  institution,  I would  at  once,  and  thoroughly,  re- 
form. My  last  year,  however,  was  a year  of  increased 
dissipation.  From  having  been  an  inferior,  and  follow- 
ing the  suggestions  of  others  more  advanced,  I found 
myself,  partly  through  the  imprudence  of  unguarded 
hours,  partly  by  accident,  and  partly  for  reasons  which  I 
was  at  a loss  to  assign,  the  principal  leader  of  a compa- 
ny of  young  men,  many  of  whom  I had  myself  enticed 
from  duty  and  virtue,  and  whose  sneers  I could  not  now 
brave  by  abandoning  their  society,  even  if  I had  been 
able  myself,  as  I imagined  I was,  to  relinquish  the  guilty 
pleasure  of  their  vices.  I solaced  myself,  therefore, 
under  the  reproaches  of  conscience,  and  the  mortification 
of  defeated  ambition,  by  looking  forward  to  the  com- 
mencement of  my  professional  studies,  as  the  point  at 
which,  entirely  freed  as  I should  then  be  from  all  un- 
worthy and  dangerous  connexions,  1 was  resolved  to 
enter  upon  a course  of  the  strictest  self-denial  and  pa- 
tient industry.  This  resolution,  as  I have  already  said, 
was  for  some  time  maintained.  And  when  at  last  it  was 
broken  over,  it  was  under  the  full  impression  that  the 
day  so  near  at  hand,  in  which  I was  to  begin,  in  earnest, 
the  business  of  life,  would  put  a final  period  to  all  my 
follies  and  my  vices.  That  day  had  now  arrived.  1 re- 
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viewed  my  liie— my  broken  resolutions — my  blasted 
hopes— my  loss  of  reputation— my  sacrifice  of  virtue,  of 
l?onor  and  of  happiness.  I looked  forward,  and/eZ^,  that 
the  resolution  was  now  to  be  taken,  upon  which  were 
suspended  al!  my  interests  for  time  and  eternity — that  the 
career  upon  which  I was  now  to  enter,  terminated  only 
at  the  gnve — ^that  there  remained  no  more  eras  in  life, 
to  which  1 might  look  forward  as  starting  points  of  re- 
form ati  on— thnt  life  and  death  were  set  before  me  for  my 
Snal  choice.  A-ad  never — never,  sir,  could  1 forget  with 
what  clearness  of  vision  I seemed,  at  that  moment,  to 
see  before  me  the  sLade  of  my  departed  mother — just  as 
i saw  her,  pale  and  emaciated,  when  she  laid  her 
hand  upon  my  head,  as  sae  was  dying,  and  said,  ‘ my  son, 
remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth.’ 

‘ Under  the  influence  of  the  resolution,  to  which 
these  reflections  led,  1 was,  for  some  time,  attentive  to 
business,  and  gradually  securing  the  public  confidence. 
But,  though  rationally  convinced,  that,  however  small, 
the  regular  and  honest  gains  of  industiy  are  far  prefera- 
ble to  the  irregular  and  uncertain  gifts  of  fortune,  how- 
ever great  they  may  sometimes  chance  to  be  ; still  the 
ease,  with  which  1 had  often  acquired,  at  play,  in  a single 
flight,  more  than  I was  likely  to  obtain  by  months  of  pro- 
fessional anxiety  and  toil,  would  force  itself  upon  my 
recollection,  and  well  nigh  induce  me,  at  times,  to  make 
my  necessities  an  apology  to  my  conscience  for  returning 
again  to  the  society  and  the  practices,  which  I had  sol- 
emnly, and  as  1 felt,  forever  renounced.  In  this  state  of 
alternate  resolution  and  indecision,  it  was  my  fortune  to 
draw  a prize  of  two  thousand  dollars  in  a public  lottery. 
This  event  sealed  my  destiny  for  life — -forever.  It  not 
only  revived  the  passion  for  play  in  all  its  enchanting 
power,  and  confirmed  my  disgust  at  the  petty  and  hard 
earned  incomes  of  a restricted  business,  but  by  raising 
me  at  once  above  the  immediate  necessity  of  a monoto- 
nous and  disagreeable  labor,  it  created  an  indifference  to 
business,  which  was  soon  followed  by  habitual  neglect  of 
it.  Acquired  without  sacrifices  or  pains,  my  money  was 
expended  without  reluctance  or  economy;  About  the 
courts  which  I generally  attended,  were  gentlemen  of 
my  own  profession,  and  others,  with  little  to  do,  and 
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ready  to  engage  in  every  scheme  of  amusement,  which 
promised  relief  from  the  burden  of  time,  and  gratified 
the  gross  and  base  passions,  in  which,  to  their  apprehen- 
sion, consisted  all  the ‘spirit  and  zest  of  life.’  With 
them  the  want  of  business,  free  habits  of  living,  and 
more  than  all  a deep  seated  attachment  to  their  pleas- 
ures, which,  though  sometimes  curbed  and  partially 
subdued,  had  never  been  essentially  conquered,  soon 
made  me  a companion.  Into  all  their  amusements  and 
their  vices,  I rushed  with  headlong  impetuosity  ; resol- 
ved, that  as  I had  failed  to  obtain  the  approbation  of 
my  conscience  by  obeying  its  pure  dictates,  I would  at 
least  drown  its  reproaches.  Hitherto  1 had  been  a fair  and 
honorable  gamester.  1 was  now  induced,  by  the  villany 
of  my  associates,  to  oppose  artifice  to  artifice  and  fraud  to 
fraud.  Through  all  my  former  dissipation  and  vice,  I 
had  maintained  my  belief  of  Christianity  ; and  my  hope 
was,  that  I should  yet  die  the  death  of  the  righteous, 
and  my  latter  end  be  like  his.  I had  even  sometimes 
gone  through,  in  imagination,  with  my  dying  scene — 
had  called  my  companions  to  my  bed — had  given  them 
my  dying  advice,  and  seemed  to  myself  almost  to  antici- 
pate the  agonies  of  a late  repentance,  and  the  joys  of  a 
pious  death.  But  in  the  society  of  Infidels  and  Atheists 
I was  reasoned  and  laughed  out  of  my  principles.  1 ab- 
jured my  religion  and  my  God.  Thus  freed  from  all  re- 
straint, I led  the  boldest  in  blasphemy  and  debauchery. 
On  one  occasion,  having  spent  the  night  in  gambling 
and  drinking  with  two  of  my  companions  at  a country 
tavern,  I accidentally  opened  a small  door  over  the  fire- 
place, and  discovered  a Bible  lying  in  the  cupboard. 
At  the  sight  a thrill  of  horror  went  through  me.  I 
rose  against  the  unwelcome  impression,  and  with  an  im- 
precation, which  now  rings  in  my  ears,  threw  the  volume 
into  the  fire,  put  a shovel  of  living  coals  in  its  place, 
and  closed  the  door.  At  another  time,  having  played 
deeply  with  the  Sheriff  of  the  County,  and  won  from 
him,  in  one  night,  ail  he  possessed  on  earth,  I saw  him 
leave  the  house  with  expressions  of  the  utmost  agony, 
and  imploring  curses  upon  his  head,  if  ever  he  saw  his 
ruined  wife  and  children  more. 

The  next  day  he  was  taken  from  a well,  into  which  he 


had  flung  himself  in  his  despair,  and  carried,  a corpse,  into 
that  beggared  and  distracted  family.  Dreading  the  con- 
sequences of  the  sensation  created  in  the  public  mind  by 
this  circumstance,  1 left  the  vicinity,  and  in  a few 
days  sailed  for  New-Orleans,  where  I continued  until 
the  death  of  my  father* 

‘ On  my  passage — out  of  the  atmosphere  of  my  aban- 
doned companions — I was  once  more  compelled  to  reflect. 
Reflection  brought  with  it  alarm  and  horror.  Agi- 
tated with  feelings  of  self-reproach  and  fear,  too  intense 
to  be  concealed,  1 had  one  night  paced  the  deck  of  the 
vessel  until  my  fellow-passengers  and  the  ship’s  crew, 
with  the  exception  of  the  second  mate  and  the  helmsman, 
had  all  retired  to  their  births.  Oh  what  a night  was 
that!  Above,  around,  all  was  solitude,  an  awful  soli- 
tude ! i seemed  to  myself  like  one  entering,  alone,  into 
eternity.  The  sky,  the  air,  the  ocean,  all  was  full  of 
the  presence  of  God — all  uttered  the  voice  of  his  wrath. 
For  the  sight  of  land—the  shelter  of  earthly  objects — I 
would  have  given  worlds.  While  thus  agonized — alter- 
nately resolved  to  throw  myself  into  the  bosom  of  the 
angry  deep,  and  encouraged,  even  yet,  to  sue  for  mercy 
at  the  hand  of  my  forsaken  and  insulted  God — I was  ar- 
rested in  my  meditations  by  the  call  of  the  mate  to  the 
crew,  to  prepare  for  entering  the  mouth  of  the  Mississip- 
pi- With  the  consciousness  of  human  society  and  the 
Bight  of  land,  my  skepticism  and  courage  also  returned: 
and  my  thoughts  passed,  in  a single  hour,  from  ‘ the  fear- 
ful looking  for  of  judgment  and  fiery  indignation,’  to  the 
scenes  of  gambling  and  riot,  which  had  so  often  drowned 
the  remonstrances  and  reproaches  of  my  conscience  and 
my  reason.  Into  these  scenes  I hastened  with  new 
avidity.  Fortune  still  smiled  upon  me.  I accumulated 
wealth  with  surprising  rapidity,  and  yet  left  untouched 
no  pleasure,  which  wealth  could  purchase.  But  success 
to  me  was,  of  course,  ruin  to  others.  And  I am  shocked 
to  remember  what  corruption  of  character,  what  reck- 
less vice,  what  multiplied  miseries,  and  what  appalling 
deaths  were  the  undeniable  fruits  of  the  single  practice 
of  gambling,  within  the  circle  of  my  own  acquaintances 
and  associates.  Of  four  or  five  young  gentlemen  v/hom 
1 recollect  to  have  allured  to  the  haunts  of  dissipation, 
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in  New-Orleans,two  were  single  men,  connected  with  im- 
portant offices.  Losing  their  habits  of  industry  and  sobri- 
ety, they  were  also  suspected,  and  doubtless  with  reason, 
of  unfaithfulness  and  injustice  ; were  dismissed  from  their 
employments  ; in  their  desperation  joined  a band  of  swin- 
dlers, and  were  finally  arrested  in  one  of  the  Northern 
States  for  forgery.  One  of  them  immediately  taking  a 
small  phial  from  his  pocket,  swallowed  its  contents  and 
died  in  dreadful  agony.  The  other  was  committed  to 
the  Penitentiary  for  life. 

“ ‘Another  individual  of  the  number  was  a merchant, 
with  a wife  and  several  children.  I had  known  him 
when  a boy,  and  became,  soon  after  my  removal  to  the  city, 
sincerely  attached  to  him.  He  had  a noble  spirit  ; was  en- 
tirely free  from  all  my  vices,  and  I believe  entertained 
strong  hopes  of  reclaiming  me.  Prosperous  in  business, 
and  blessed  beyond  all  my  former  conceptions  of  domestic 
happiness,  in  the  love  and  confidence  of  a beautiful  and 
charming  wife,  in  the  midst  of  a group  of  cheerful  and 
innocent  daughters,  he  occupied  a delightful  house  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  city,  embosomed  in  a grove  of  oranges. 
Here,  known  only  as  the  youthful  friend  of  the  adored 
husband  and  father,  I was  a frequent  guest,  and  experi- 
enced a kindness  proportioned  to  the  deep  attachment 
which  they  all  felt  for  that  worthy  and  happy  man. 
Being  both  of  us  much  at  leisure,  we  were  often  together 
— talked  together  of  our  early  days — went  together  to 
the  theatre — and  sat  together  at  the  card  table  ; at 
first  for  amusement  only — afterwards  for  small  stakes. 
By  degrees,  1 infused  into  his  heart  the  love  of  play. 
The  habit  soon  became  fixed.  Domestic  joys  were 
gradually  losing  their  interest  to  him.  His  house,  to 
which  he  had  hitherto  hastened  in  the  intervals  of  busi- 
ness, eager  to  repeat  the  ever  new  delights  of  that  en- 
chanting scene,  was  more  and  more  forsaken.  All  there 
was,  indeed,  the  same  ; but  he  was  changed.  I saw  the 
change,  and  at  times  regretted  it.  Reckless  as  1 had  be- 
come of  my  own  fate,  I had  still  some  human  sympathies 
left,  which  the  prospect  of  ruin  to  that  unsuspecting  family 
had  power  to  awaken.  But  I had  not  resolution  of  be- 
nevolence enough  to  forego  my  own  daily,  though  guilty 
pleasures,  even  for  their  sakes.  We  played  deeper  and 
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deeper.  He  was  unfortunate-^angry^-and  hinted  that 
I cheated.  It  was  true.  But  I would  not  bear  the 
charge.  I challenged  him.  We  fought.  I ran  my  sword 
through  his  lungs,  and  he  died  upon  it,  vainly  endeavor- 
ing, as  1 gathered  from  a few  broken  expressions,  to  utter 
a last  message  for  his  wife.  His  body  was  carried  to  his 
own  house  by  a servant,  just  as  the  unsupecting  and  happy 
family  were  assembled  at  breakfast.  I had  been  miserable 
before — miserable  in  the  midst  of  all  my  guilty  pleasures  ; 
but  this  was  more  than  I could  bear.  1 cursed  my  fate, 
and  in  a single  hour  would  have  changed  conditions  with 
him.  But,  sir,  I am  reserved  for  another  destiny.  A lin- 
gering death  is  now  before  me — and  Hell 

He  was  unable  to  proceed,  and  the  subject  was 
never  resumed.  I savf  him  repeatedly  the  few  days  he 
survived,  and  did  for  him  all  that  human  power  can  do 
for  the  dying  sinner.  His  salvation  I felt  to  be  yet  pos- 
sible ; but  I scarcely  looked  for  it.  All  we  could  do  for 
the  poor  victim  of  his  lusts  was  to  suffer  on  with  him — 
to  labor  with  him  to  the  end — to  pray.  Father,  if  it  be 
possible,  save,  oh  save  the  soul ; nevertheless,  not  as  we 
will,  but  as  thou  wilt.  I was  not  present  at  his  death  ; 
but  understood  from  the  friend  who  attended  him,  that 
as  the  last  moment  approached,  his  eyes  were  intently 
turned  to  Heaven — his  features,  so  often  distorted  with 
horror,  and  the  more  so  as  he  felt  his  end  drawing  near, 
assumed,  for  the  first  time,  the  fixed  and  earnest  expres- 
sion of  the  unforgiven  soul  in  its  last  prayer.  I read  the 
service  at  his  grave,  and  we  laid  him  down — oh,  with 
what  different  feelings — by  the  side  of  his  unconscious 
mother  and  sister,  to  slumber  on  together,  till  the  Angel 
of  God  shall  wake  them.” 


T.  R.  Marvin,  Printer, 

32,  Congress  street,  Boston. 
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“ Come  ye,  say  they,  I will  fetch  wine,  and  we  will  fill  ourselves 
with  strong  drink ; and  to-moiTOW  shall  be  as  this  day,  and  much 
more  abundant.”— -Isaiah,  Ivi,  12. 

We  have,  in  these  words,  one  of  the  songs  of  the  drunkard. 
Intemperance,  as  it  ordinarily  exists  among  men,  is  a social 
vice ; and  a vast  majority  of  its  victims  who  perish  in  its 
hopeless  grasp,  were,  in  the  first  instance,  ensnared  by  an  ap- 
peal to  their  social  affections.  “ Come  ye,  say  they,  I will  fetch 
wine,  and  we  will  fill  ourselves  with  strong  drink.”  This 
invitation  is  so  plausible,  that  a man  would  be  deemed  de- 
ficient in  civility,  or  in  the  traits  of  a social  character,  who 
should  evince  firmness  enough  to  resist  it.  On  this  principle, 
intemperance  is  multiplied,  and  one  drunkard  not  unfre- 
quently  becomes  the  parent  stock  of  a hundred  more.  This 
vice,  too,  exerts,  through  the  nervous  system,  a peculiar  in- 
fluence over  the  intellectual  and  moral  perceptions.  It  allays 
reasonable  apprehensions,  and  inspires  a false  and  delusive 
confidence.  “ To-morrow  shall  be  as  this  day,  and  much 
more  abundant.”  The  m.an  who  is  intoxicated,  or  who  lives 
in  the  free  and  habitual  use  of  ardent  spirits,  never  sees 
things  as  they  are.  He  boasts  of  independence  and  wealth, 
in  the  midst  of  disgrace  and  rags.  He  can  lend  you  thou- 
sands, while  his  last  bed  is  selling  under  the  hammer.  He 
will  tell  you  of  his  giant  strength,  when  death  has  marked 
him  as  his  victim.  The  finished  sot  evinces  a hardihood  of 
character  without  a parallel.  He  fears  neither  man  nor  God, 
Only  furnish  him  with  ihe  means,  and  he  would  take  his 
glass  while  the  bell  is  tolling  for  the  funeral  of  his  only  child  | 
he  would  shed  his  drunken  tears  into  the  coffin  of  his  bosom 
companion  ; he  would  stagger  amidst  the  fresh  graves  of  an 
entire  generation.  In  all  these  scenes,  his  heart  is  unmoved 
as  marble ; and  the  chorus  of  his  eternal  song  is,  “ To- 
morrow shall  be  as  this  day,  and  much  more  abundant.” 

The  subject  to  which  the  present  occasion  invites  ypur 
attention,  I am  well  aware,  is  not  invested  with  the  charms 
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of  novelty ; but  such  is  its  vital  importance  to  individuals, 
and  such  its  bearings  upon  the  temporal  and  eternal  interests 
of  the  world,  that  it  is  justly  entitled  to  a high  rank  among  the 
topics  of  popular  and  daily  discussion.  It  is  one  of  those 
tliemes  of  which  we  must  never  growweary,  and  concerning 
which  we  must  never  cry,  it  is  enough^  till  the  evil  itself  is 
blotted  from  existence.  It  is  a subject,  too,  which  can  hardly 
be  introduced  out  of  place,  or  out  of  season.  Intemperance* 
is  a monster  which  has  acquired  a kind  of  ubiquity^  and  it 
must  be  met  and  hunted  down  every  where.  Its  character 
must  be  minutely  examined — its  subtilties  of  attack  and 
victory  must  be  detected  and  exposed — and  its  ravages 
amidst  property,  reputation  and  life,  must  be  held  up,  naked 
and  appalling,  before  the  public  eye.  The  magnitude  of  this 
evil  must  be  discussed  in  the  parlour,  in  the  counting-house, 
and  the  farm-yard ; an  alarm  must  be  sounded  from  the 
pulpit,  the  forum,  and  the  senate-house— an  alarm  which 
shall  roll  over  every  mountain  and  echo  through  every  val- 
ley, till  it  is  heard  to  the  extremities  of  the  land,  and  till  it 
thrills  through  the  heart  of  this  nation  as  it  is  heard. 

In  my  present  remarks,  I shall  consider  the  vice  of  intem- 
perance in  the  following  relations : Its  wanton  waste  of 
property ; its  effects  on  the  human  constitution ; its  dete- 
rioration of  the  intellectual  man ; as  the  prolific  cause  of 
crime  ; and  as  destructive  to  the  immortal  soul. 

1.  Intemperance  involves  an  amazing  waste  of  property. 

A few  facts,  taken  from  authentic  public  documents,  may 
serve  to  give  us  some  correct  impressions  on  this  subject.  I 
know  that  these  facts  are  already  familiar  to  many ; but  they 
must  be  reiterated  till  they  impress,  and  electrify,  and  move 
the  vast  population  of  this  land.  From  Pitkin’s  Statistics 
of  the  United  States,  we  learn,  that  the  average  quantity  of 
distilled  spirits  annually  consumed  in  this  country,  from  1801 
to  1812,  amounted  to  31,725,417  gallons;  that  is,  about 
four  and  a half  gallons  to  each  person.  Estimating  the  pre- 
sent population  of  the  United  States  at  twelve  millions,  and 
taking  the  habits  of  the  people  in  1810  as  the  bajsis  of  cal- 
culation— the  quantity  of  ardent  spirits  annually  consumed 
in  this  country,  would  amount  to  fifty-six  millions  of  gallons. 
But  other  documents  inform  us,  that  the  consumption  of 
distilled  spirits  has  made  rapid  advances  during  the  last  ten 
years  ; and  it  may  now  be  stated,  without  the  shadow  of 
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exaggeration,  that  sixty  millions  of  gallons  of  liquid  min  are 
consumed  every  year  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  country: 
that  is,  five  gallons  to  each  individual,  including  in  the  enu« 
meration  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States. 
If  we  estimate  the  liquor  at  only  fifty  cents  a gallon^ — and  a 
great  proportion  of  it  far  more  than  doubles  this  expense 
before  it  reaches  its  “ open  sepulchre,”  the  “ throat”  of  the 
hard  drinker — we  have  the  enormous  sum  of  thirty  millions 
of  dollars.  Look  at  this  fact — thirty  millions  of  dollars,  for 
this  one  article,  an  annual  loss  to  the  nation  ! 

Take  another  fact.  In  the  United  States,  there  are 
'200,000  paupers  supported  at  the  annual  expense  of  ten 
millions  of  dollars.  The  reports  of  hospitals,  penitentiaries 
and  alms-houses  justify  the  statement,  that  three-fourths,  or 

150.000  of  these  miserable  beings,  were  reduced  to  pauper- 
ism by  the  single  vice  of  intemperance  ; and  these  self-made 
beggars  are  supported  by  the  nation,  at  the  annual  expense 
of  7,500,000  dollars.  In  sixty  years— the  ordinary  lifetime 
of  a man  of  temperate  habits  and  of  a sound  constitution- 
in  sixty  years  450  millions  of  dollars  would  be  expended,  in 
these  states,  for  the  support  of  drunken  beggars  ! And  this 

' tax  must  be  paid  by  the  temperate. 

Another  item  must  be  considered  in  estimating  the  annual 
expense  of  intemperate  drinking — ^I  mean  the  time  lost  to 
the  nation  by  premature  disease  and  death.  Thirty  thousand 
are,  every  year,  sent  to  an  untimely  grave,  in  this  country, 
by  the  excessive  use  of  ardent  spirits.  There  is  probably, 
on  an  average,  a loss  of  not  less  than  ten  years  in  these 

30.000  drunkards,  which  they  might  have  lived,  if  they  had 
been  men  of  sober  habits.  Here,  then,  is  an  annual  destruc- 
tion of  300;000  years  of  human  life  and  labor.  Now,  say 
that  each  individual,  on  an  average,  might  earn  a hundred 
dollars  annually  besides  his  own  support — and  this  he  might 
do,  if  he  were  a temperate  and  industrious  man — and  you 
have  the  sum  of  thirty  millions  of  dollars  lost  to  the  nation 
on  this  score.* 

* See  the  Address  of  the  Albany  Temperance  Society. 

It  maybe  thought,  perhaps,  at  first  sight,  that  the  sum  of  one  hundred!, 
dollars  a year,  over  and  above  a man’s  own  support,  is  a calculation 
altogether  too  large ; particularly  as  many  persons  who  destroy  their 
lives  by  intemperance,  receive  but  small  wages — eight,  ten,  and 
twelve  dollars  a month.  To  guard  the  statement  here  made  from 
misconstruction,  (and  the  hint  was  taken  from  the  document  referred 
to  above,)  I would  remark,  tha  I do  not  include  the  support  of  a 
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,Agaiii-~theje  is  a vast  sacrifice  of  time  by  the  Imin^ 
dnmkard.  He  must  liave  time  to  take  his  glass— -time  to  post 
olFto  the  dram-shop— time  to  talk,  and  laugh,  and  swear  with 

his  tippling  companions— time  for  his  periodical  carousals — 
time  to  stagger  through  the  streets— and  time  to  dose  away 
a thorough  drunken  frolick.  Suppose  that  one  half  of  the 
ardent  spirits  consumed  in  the  United  States,  is  used  by  men 
of  intemperate  habits,  and  that  each  pint,  on  an  average, 
causes  the  loss  of  four  hours’  time,  and  that  each  hour  is 
worth  6 I cents  and  who  cannot  earn  a sixpence  in  an 
hour  1 Here,  then,  we  have  sixty  millions  of  dollars  annually 
sacrificed,  in  this  country,  in  the  living  drunkard’s  time.J 

Now,  put  these  items  together,  and  behold  the  appalling 
amount.  Cost  of  spirits  annually  consumed  in  the  United 
States,  30  millions  of  dollars— for  the  support  of  paupers, 
7,500,000  dollars— value  of  tipie  lost  by  premature  death, 
30  millions — loss  of  time  by  living  drunkards,  60  millions ; 
making  the  grand  total  of  127,500,000  dollars.  And  in  this 
computation,  I have  said  nothing  of  sheriffs’  fees  and  costs 
of  court — nothing  of  the  time  taken  by  wives  to  wait  on 
drunken  husbands- — and  nothing  of  surgeons’  and  physicians’ 
bills.  If  these  were  added,  the  annual  tax  imposed  upon  the 
United  States,  by  the  existence  and  operation  of  ardent  spi- 
rits, in  all  their  diversified  relations,  might  be  fairly  set  down 
at  the  round  sum  of  130  millions  of  dollars.  Let  any  consi- 
derate man  look  at  this,  and  he  will  be  prepared  to  lift  his 
voice,  and  heart,  and  hand  against  the  very  existence  of  this 
tremendous  evil.  1 will  not  tell  you  what  might  be  done,  if 
the  proceeds  of  every  drop  of  ardent  spirits  annually  con- 
sumed in  these  United  States  were  judiciously  applied  to 
strengthen  and  beautify  oui  country,  and  reform  and  save 
the  world.  With  an  annual  income  of  130  millions  of  dol- 
man’s family,  but  simply  his  own  personal  support.  I do  not  say,  that, 
each  individual,  as  such,  could  earn  a hundred  dollars  a year  besides 
supporting  himself ; but,  as  a medium  sum,  I am  persuaded  this  is  a 
moderate  calculation  ; for,  while  numbers  might  fall  short  of  this 
estimate,  a vastly  greater  proportion  of  the  30  thousand  drunkards 
who  die  annually  in  the  United  States,  might  earn  twice  this  sum, 
and  sthers  five,  ten,  and  even  twenty  times  this  amount.  The  state- 
ment is  simply  this — intemperance  destroys  annually  300,000  years  of 
human  labor ; and  this  labor  would  be  worth  to  the  country  30  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  taking  these  intemperate  persons  just  as  we  find  them, 
'distributed  through  the  different  ranks,  employments,  and  professions  *• 
in  the  community. 

I See  the  same  document 
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tiirs,  saved  by  the  entire  disuse  of  ardent  spirits,  and  this 
country  would  stand  on  a pinnacle  almost  as  elevated  as 
heaven.  This  income  would  pay  off  the  national  debt  in  a 
little  more  than  five  months.  In  two  months  and  seven  da}^s, 
it  would  equal,  in  amount,  the  annual  revenue  in  the  United 
States.  This  moneys  saved  from  the  all-devouring  throats 
of  drunkards,  would,  in  a few  years,  accomplish  every  thing 
that  this  nation  could  wish  to  do,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 
It  would  run  a canal  along  every  water-course  ; stretch  a 
national  road  from  the  Bay  of  Passamaquoddy  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico ; build  a navy  that  would  line  our  coast  and  bid 
defiance  to  every  invader  ; and  plant  a second  North  Ame- 
rican Republic  on  the  shores  of  the  great  Pacific.  In  two 
years,  it  would  furnish  a fund  which  would  give  the  Bible 
and  a Gospel  ministry  to  the  entire  population  of'our  globe. 

Apply  these  calculations  to  the  city  of  Troy,  and  mark 
the  result.  Estimating  the  population  of  this  city  at  10,000, 
and  allowing  for  this  place  an  average  consumption  of  ar- 
dent spirits,  compared  with  the  whole  population  of  the 
country,  and  we  find  the  annual  amount  is  50,000  gallons, 
at  the  cost  of  25  thousand  dollars.  To  say  nothing,  then,  of 
the  loss  of  time,  or  pauperism,  or  any  other  nameless  ex- 
pense of  excessive  drinking — -the  annual  tax  levied  upon  this 
single  city  for  the  cost  of  ardent  spirits,  is  25  thousand  dol- 
lars~one  handsome  estate  poured  down,  every  year,  in  the 
form  of  liquid  poison. 

Look  at  this  tax  for  ardent  spirits  in  a single  aspect  more 
—an  aspect  in  which  it  is  most  apt  to  deceive  those  who  are 
fond  of  drinking  a little.  Many  men  who  depend  upon  their 
labor  for  support,  think  it  a small  thing  to  expend  sixpence 
a day  for  distilled  spirits.  It  will  make  no  man  the  poorer, 
it  is  often  said,  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Let  the  young  farmer, 
or  the  young  mechanic,  commence  this  course  at  21,  and 
continue  it  till  he  is  61— and  in  these  40  years,  consuming 
at  the  rate  of  only  6 i cents  per  day,  and  his  bill  for 
strong -drink,  including  the  interest  and  compound  interest, 
will  amount  to  $3,529  36  cents.  This  sum  is  probably  ten 
times  as  much  as  he  will  ever  give  in  religious  charities, 
while  he  lives ; and,  in  a majority  of  instances,  it  is  larger 
than  his  whole  estate  when  he  dies.  Let  us  contemplate— 

2.  The  influence  of  ardent  spirits  on  the  human  constitution. 

Much  has  beeh  said  on  this  subject,  and  much  to  good 
purpose ; but  it  is  not  generally  understood,  nor  deeply  felt* 
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Intemperance  is  rolling  through  our  land  a river  of  death;  a 
river  which  scorches  and  consumes  every  thing  that  floats 
upon  its  burning  surface.  And  here,  too,  the  appeal  may  be 
made  to  stubborn  facts.  In  estimating  the  effects  of  spirituous 
liquors  on  human  health  and  life,  I will  arrange  the  con- 
sumers into  distinct  classes — drunkards,  habitual  temperate 
drinkers,  and  those  who  take  a little,  on  special  occasions, 
and,  as  they  say,  for  necessary  purposes.  In  the  class  of 
drunkards,  may  be  included  not  only  those  who  drink  to 
dead  intoxication,  but  likewise  those  who  love  the  bottle  so 
well,  that  they  must  drink  every  day  ; who  feel  lost  without 
their  customary  dram ; and  who  keep  always  full,  though  they 
may  never  be  unable  to  attend  to  their  ordinary  business. 
These  men  deserve  to  be  bound  up  in  a common  bundle 
with  beastly  drunkards.  Of  this  first  class,  there  are  in  the 
United  States  300  thousand,  and  at  least  30  thousand  of 
these  die  every  year.  What  a sweeping  mortality  is  this ! — 
hne  man  in  every  few,  from  these  fearful  ranks,  is  annually 
called  to  fill  a drunkard’s  grave ! Drunkenness  is  itself  a dis- 
ease ; a disease  which  is  performing  the  work  of  death,  with 
a more  desolating  vengeance  than  the  yellow  fever  or  the 
plague.  In  almost  every  case  it  proves  fatal.  Look  at  the 
drunkard.  It  is  often  difficult  to  say  whether,  in  taking  the 
census,  you  ought  to  number  him  with  the  living  or  the 
dead.  He  is  already  a naked  skeleton,  or  a bloated  corpse  y 
a walking  mummy-— when  he  can  walk  ; a mass  of  semi- 
animated  putrefaction.  He  is  dead  while  he  lives.  Bury 
him,  when  in  a fit  of  intoxication,  and  he  would  rot  as  quick 
as  any  other  dead  man.  Intemperance,  even  if  it  were  not 
the  parent  of  other  diseases,  is  itself  the  bluest  plague  that 
ever  visited  and  cursed  the  world.  But  this  evil  comes  not 
single  handed.  Ask  the  physician,  and  he  will  tell  you,  that  it 
originates  many  of  the  most  afflictive  diseases  which  are 
cutting  down  our  dying  race.  By  strongly  exciting  the  sto- 
mach, it  soon  destroys  its  tone,  and  brings  on  loss  of  appe- 
tite, induces  dyspepsia,  and  lays  the  foundation  for  distress- 
ing and  fatal  complaints  of  the  bowels.  It  produces  inflam- 
mation of  the  liver ; and  this  often  terminates  in  obstructions, 
enlargement,  suppuration,  and  even  schirrus  of  that  impor- 
tant organ.  Jaundice  and  dropsy  follow  on  in  the  fatal  train. 
By  increasing  arterial  action,  it  preys  upon  the  delicate 
structure  of  the  lungs,  paints  the  hectic  flush  upon  the 
cheek,  and  heaves  the  hoarse  and  deep-seated  cough  that 
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prophecies  of  the  sepulchre.  To  this  cause  must  be  refer- 
red a large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  rheumatism,  and  a 
still  larger  proportion  of  the  gout.  It  acts  most  powerfully 
upon  the  brain,  producing  inflammation  of  that  organ  and 
its  surrounding  membranes,  and  inducing  epilepsy,  palsy, 
apoplexy,  and  madness.  The  most  distressing  of  all  diseases, 
is  the  “ delirium  tremens,”  or  “mania  a potu,”  or,  in  plain 
English,  the  brain  fever  of  the  drunkard.  If  there  is  any  in- 
stance, in  which  man,  at  the  present  day,  is  delivered  over, 
soul  and  body,  to  the  buflettings  of  foul  spirits,  the  drunkard’s 
mania  furnishes  that  example.  The  person  who  is  afflicted 
with  this  disease  feels  himself  in  hell,  while  yet  on  earth. 

Intemperance,  too,  gives  impulse  to  almost  every  disease 
to  which  the  human  system  is  liable.  A hard  drinker  rarely 
ever  recovers  either  from  the  typhus  or  the  y^ellow  fever. 
Let  any  epidemic  sweep  through  the  land,  and  see  how  the 
drunkards  fall  before  it.  If  the  disease  is  of  an  alarming  type, 
seizure  is  almost  certain  death.  And  let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  these  remarks  apply  exclusively  to  men  of  confirmed 
intemperance.  The  habitual  temperate  drinker  ought  to 
open  his  eyes,  and  take  the  alarm.  His  daily  use  of  spiritu- 
ous liquors  is  a slow  fire  that  is  burning  up  his  constitution. 
This  habit,  even  of  temperate  drinking,  renders  him  more 
exposed  to  “ the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness,”  and 
more  unprotected  from  “the  destruction  that  wasteth'at 
noonday.”  But  this  is  not  all.  When  the  taste  is  formed, and 
the  habit  established,  no  man  is  his  own  master ; and,  with 
all  his  prudence^  the  temperate  drinker  is  liable  to  die  a sot. 
“ Hic  JACET  EBRiosus,”  here  lies  a drunkard^  would,  in  most 
cases,  be  the  honest  epitaph  for  his  tombstone. 

As  to  those  who  drink  a little,  for  necessary  purposes, 
sometimes  to  guard  against  the  heat,  and  sometimes  to  guard 
against  the  cold,  and  sometimes  because  they  don’t  feel  very 
well ; they  labor  under  a sad  mistake.  If  the  opinions  of  the 
first  physicians  in  the  world  can  be  depended  on,  ardent 
spirits,  in  all  these  cases,  do  more  hurt  than  good  ; they  in- 
crease the  evil  which  they  are  intended  to  remedy.  On  this 
point,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Rush,  of  Chapman,  of  Trotter, 
of  Bell,  of  Mosely,  of  Emlen,  of  Parris,  and  of  many  others, 
whose  learning,  talents,  and  experience,  would  do  credit  to 
any  country,  and  reflect  honor  on  any  profession.  Respec- 
table physicians  are  now  discountenancing  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits  in  their  practice  ; and,  with  the  lights  and  discussions 
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of  the  present  day,  none  will  continue  them  in  their  pre- 
scriptions, at  least  in  ordinary  cases,  but  such  only  as  are 
fond  of  tasting  their  own  mixtures.  We  will  fix  our  attention — 

3.  On  ihe  influence  of  ardent  spirits  upon  the  human  intellect. 

And  this  influence  is  similar  to  that  which  is  exerted  upon 
the  body.  Strong  drink  generates,  perhaps,  as  many  mental 
as  corporeal  diseases.  Many  of  them,  too,  are  disease^  of  a 
portentous  and  fatal  type.  The  momentary  effect  of  this 
stimulus,  is  exhilaration.  Under  its  influence  the  mental 
powers  are  strongly  excited,  and  are  sometimes  capable  of 
making  a mighty  and  gigantic  effort.  But  this  state  of  excite- 
ment cannot  long  continue,  and  it  must  be  followed  by  a 
tremendous  intellectual  reaction.  It  is  a blazing  fire  which 
consumes  itself,  and  soon  burns  out.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
likewise,  that  the  discriminating  powers  are  not  aided  even 
by  the  present  excitements  of  spirituous  liquor.  The  ima- 
gination may  mount  on  a loftier  pinion,  or  fancy  display  a 
gaudier  plume  in  the  sunbeams  ; but,  in  these  very  cases, 
the  understanding  is  generally  embarrassed,  and  the  judg- 
ment grossly  perverted.  1 would  not  trust  the  man,  I care 
not  what  his  intellect  may  be,  who  is  excited  by  strong  drink, 
in  any  business  which  demands  cool  investigation.  The 
mind  is  biassed,  impatient,  and  unstrung.  The  powers  of 
discrimination  are  blunted  even  by  a moderate  use  of  this 
stimulus.  It  ought  to  be  remarked,  too,  that  the  more  buoy- 
ant faculties,  which  appear  for  a time  to  be  aided  by  this  ex- 
citement, soon  flag  ; and  the  imagination  which  was  accus- 
tomed to  soar,  crawls  upon  the  earth,  if  not  stimulated  even 
to  intoxication.  I am  fully  persuaded,  and  the  remark  is  of 
vast  importance  to  professional  men,  that  the  most  happy 
and  healthful  efforts  of  intellect,  are  those  which  are  made 
upon  the  simple  beverage  of  cold  water. 

That  the  iiabitual  use  of  distilled  liquors  should  sap  and 
undermine  the  human  intellect,  might  safely  be  inferred, 
even  had  we  no  facts  in  the  case.  But  we  are  not  left  to  the 
uncertainties  of  speculation  in  this  matter  : the  biography 
of  drunkards  has  settled  the  question.  These  are  the  men— 
if  you  will  permit  me  to  borrow  an  allusion  from  nature’s 
poet — these  are  the  men  who  “ put  an  enemy  in  their 
mouths,  to  steal  away  their  brains.”  Look  at  the  living- 
drunkard,  and  you  will  find  him  only  the  remnant  of  his 
former  self.  His  immortal  mind  is  not  less  blighted,  by  this 
withering  curse,  than  his  dying  body.  His  memory,  once 
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retentive  and  ready,  has  lost  its  wonted  elasticity  and 
power.  His  understanding,  which  could  once  grasp,  and 
wield,  and  elucidate  almost  any  subject,  becomes  debilitated 
and  childish.  In  his  cups,  the  drunkard  is  generally  a tem- 
porary fool  or  madman.  His  very  horse  exhibits  the  exter- 
nal symbols  of  mortification  for  the  load  he  carries,  and  his 
dog  is  ashamed  to  keep  his  master  company.*  But  idiotism 
and  insanity  are  not  always  temporary  in  the  case  of  the 
drunkard.  Both  of  these  effects  often  become  permanent  in 
the  future  man.  Idiots  may  be  found  almost  every  where, 
who  have  brought  this  calamity  upon  themselves  by  the  im- 
moderate use  of  ardent  spirits.  From  men  of  intellect,  and 
men  of  business,  and,  perhaps,  men  of  pre-eminent  attain- 
ments, they  have  debased  themselves  to  a common  level 
with  the  swine.  In  some  cases,  reason  seems  to  be  blotted 
out,  and  the  miserable  victim  of  intemperance  lives  and 
dies  a literal  fool.  In  other  cases,  still  more  numerous,  there 
is  a manifest  approximation  to  idiocy  where  this  deplorable 
consequence  does  not  actually  follow.  Who  has  not  witnessed 
the  wane  of  intellect  around  him  1 Who  has  not  seen  the 
shrewd  accountant  become  dull ; the  profound  philosopher 
rendered  obtuse  ; the  arch  politician  bewildered  ; the  eagle 
flight  of  the  learned  advocate  flag ; and  that  precosity  of 
genius,  which,  in  the  dawn  of  life,  attracted  the  steady  gaze, 
and  promised  a giant  manhood,  dwindle  into  mental  insigni- 
ficance and  death  ? The  world  may,  perhaps,  stand  and 
wonder  at  the  change,  and  speculate  upon  the  latent  cause. 
But  lift  the  curtain,  and  the  mystery  is  solved.  There  stands 
the  bottle  ; and  the  death  of  intellect  is  in  it.  Trace  the  ef- 
fects of  this  habit  upon  the  talents,  and  learning,  and  prospects 
of  a young  man  of  early  promise  ; fix  your  eye  upon  one 
who  is  gifted  with  as  fine  a mind  as  was  ever  moulded  by 
the  hand  of  heaven  ; and  let  him  become  addicted  to  his 
cups ; and  let  him  continue  to  suck  and  suck  at  the  bottle — 
and  he  will  ultimately  possess  (to  borrow  an  allusion  from 
Dr.  Rush,)  just  about  the  intellect  of  a “ Calf.”!  As  to 
madness,  every  one  knows  that  it  is  a common  effect  of  ex- 
cessive drinking.  It  is  stated,  on  good  authority,  that  one 
third  of  all  the  cases  of  insanity,  in  the  United  States,  may 
be  traced  to  intemperance  as  the  direct  cause.  Oh  ! what 

^ See  Trotter  on  Drunkenness,  pages  149  and  150. 

t See  Rush’s  Inquiries,  Vol.  I,  page  341 
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misery  does  this  poisonous  cup  inflict ! What  transformation 
of  those  creatures  who  were  made  to  stand  erect,  and  who 
were  originally  formed  in  the  image  of  God ! “ To  be  now  a 
Sensible  man,  by  and  by  a fool,  and  presently  a beast ! O ' 
strange  ! Every  inordinate  cup  is  unblessed,  and  the  ingre- 
dient is  a devil.” 

4.  Intemperance  is  the  prolific  parent  of  crime. 

The  excessive  drinker  is  himself  prepared  for  deeds  of 
darkness  ; and  his  influence,  as  far  as  he  exerts  any  in  the 
community,  is  an  influence  full  of  mischief  and  death.  Go  to 
the  drunkard’s  house — perhaps  1 ought  to  say,  his  stall  or 
hovel,  here  is  a scene  spread  before  the  eye,  which  would 
affect  and  break  any  heart  but  that  of  a drunkard.  Look  at 
that  woman  who  sits  there,  pale  with  grief,  and  her  cheek 
bathed  with  tears  ; and  her  little  children,  hunger-bitten  and 
ragged,  by  her  side.  What  canker  is  that  which  preys  upon 
this  female  heart,  and  which  is  destined,  at  a period  not  re- 
mote, to  remove  her  from  the  living  world,  and  to  number 
her  with  the  sleeping  dead  1 I will  tejl  you  the  story  of  her 
protracted  wo,  in  one  word ; her  husband  is  a drunkard.  And, 
in  this  one  evil,  she  suffers  the  curse  of  curses.  It  is  this  that 
marks  her  cheek  with  paleness — it  is  this  that  opens  the 
living  fountain  of  her  tears — it  is  this  that  kills  her.  What 
ails  those  little  children?  Ah ! a heavy  calamity  has  fallen  upon 
them ; their  father  is  a drunkard.  He  is  about  to  bequeath 
them  the  only  inheritance  ordinarily  within  the  gift  of  such 
a father — disgrace  and  rags.  Look  next  at  that  miserable 
wretch  as  he  staggers  home,  late  at  night,  with  his  half- 
emptied  bottle  in  his  hand.  The  little  family  circle  is  terror- 
stricken  as  his  foot  is  planted  upon  the  threshold,  and  as  hia 
profane  and  blaspheming  voice  is  first  heard.  The  children 
fly  and  seek  a shelter — oh  ! wh^t  a perversion  of  nature  ! — ^ 
a shelter  from  a father’s  presence.  The  wife,  as  one  that  has 
become  wo-hardened,  or  who  expects  no  refuge  but  the 
grave,  and  no  protection  from  a drunkard’s  tender  mercies  on 
this  side  of  heaven,  remains  and  receives  the  curses,  and  then 
perhaps,  the  blows  of  that  man,  who,  in  the  days  of  her 
espousals,  led  her  away  from  a father’s  sheltering  roof  and 
from  a mother’s  cheering  kindness,  and  who  took  the  oath 
of  God  upon  him  to  love  and  protect  her.  Here,  my  bre- 
thren, is  the  sundering  of  ties  which  places  this  miserable 
being  upon  the  ground  of  an  outlaw  ; and  from  that  moment 
when  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  wife  and  children  cease  to 
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awaken  sensibility,  depend  upon  it,  he  is  prepared  for  war 
either  upon  God  or  man.  He  has  made  shipwreck  of  moral 
principle,  and  he  is  ready  to  execute  any  enterprise  of  mis- 
chief in  which  Satan  may  wish  to  employ  him,  or  which  can 
present  a suitable  temptation  lo  his  callous  heart.  In  riots, 
and  in  cases  of  assault  and  battery,  you  are  sure  to  find  the 
drunkard.  As  his  necessities  press  upon  him,  or  the  occa- 
sion may  seem  to  demand,  you  may  detect  him  shop-lifting, 
or  purloining  from  the  hedge,  or  upon  the  highway  taking 
a purse.  As  conscience  continues  to  go  down,  he  can  carry 
the  incendiary’s  torch,  and  light  up  the  midnight  conflagra- 
tion ; he  can  whet  the  assassin’s  dagger,  and  plant  it  in  the 
unsuspecting  bosom.  In  short,  the  intemperate  man, 
whether  in  high  life  or  in  low  life,  is  not  to  be  trusted.  His 
best  principles  ace  already  swept  away.  He  has  cut  his  cable, 
and  he  is  adrift  on  the  dark  ocean  of  crime.  He  is  so  much 
without  conscience  and  without  God,  that  he  may  be  looked 
upon  as  one  who  has  “ sold”  himself  “ to  work  evil.”  Go 
to  your  penitentiaries  and  state  prisons,  and  you  will  find, 
that  most  of  their  tenants  were  men  of  intemperate  habits 
till  they  were  arrested  for  crime,  and  reformed  by  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law.  From  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the 
Prison  Discipline  Society  it  appears,  that,  from  1806  to  1826, 
there  were  condemned  to  the  several  penitentiaries  in  the 
United  States,  20,000  criminals.  “It  is  admitted  on  ail 
hands,”  says  the  Report  of  the  American  Temperance  Socie- 
ty, “ that  these,  with  perhaps  scarcely  one  exception,  are  not 
only  intemperate  persons,  but  also  that  they  were  hurried 
to  the  perpetration  of  crime  when  in  a state  of  intoxication,” 
Judge  Rush,  in  a charge  delivered  to  a grand  jury,  several 
years  ago,  has  this  striking  remark : “1  declare  in  this  public 
manner,  and  with  the  most  solemn  regard  to  truth,  that  I do 
not  recollect  an  instance,  since  my  being  concerned  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  of  a single  person  being  put  on  his 
trial  for  manslaughter,  which  did  not  originate  in  drunken- 
ness ; and  but  few  instances  of  trials  for  murder,  where  the 
crime  did  not  spring  from  the  same  unhappy  cause.”  The 
records  of  other  courts  of  justice  would,  probably,  give  the 
same  result.  The  same  facts  are  occurring  ail  around  us.  In 
this  city,  and  in  this  county,  intemperance  is  the  chief  source 
of  crime.  A gentleman  of  the  bar,  who  has  been  between 
nine  and  ten  years  upon  the  bench  in  this  county,  assures 
me,  that  at  least  three-fourths all  the  cases  of  criminal 
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process,  during  that  period,  were  directly  connected  vvitl.i 
intemperance.  And  this  estimate  might,  with  great  safety, 
be  applied  to  the  nation  at  large.  An  accurate  knowledge  of 
facts,  would  probably  show,  that  it  falls  short  of  the  real 
truth.  Explore  the  jails  and  the  other  prisons,  from  one 
end  of  this  land  to  the  other,  and  you  will  find  that  three,  at 
least,  in  every  four  of  their  dark  inmates,  were  brought  there 
by  strong  drink,  either  as  the  remote  or  proximate  cause. 

5.  Intemperance  is  destructive  to  the  immortal  soul. 

This  topic  hardly  needs  illustration  or  support.  The 
Bible  has  declared  that  drunkards  shall  not  inherit  the  king- 
dom of  God.  The  effect  of  intemperate  drinking  on  moral 
feeling  is  not  a matter  of  speculation,  but  of  definite  know- 
ledge. Every  thorough  experiment  has  led  to  the  same  re- 
sult. No  man  can  live  in  habits  of  inebriation  without 
having  what  the  Scriptures  call  a “ conscience  seared  with 
a hot  iron.”  And  the  same  effect,  only  in  a less  degree,  is 
produced  upon  the  moral  sensibilities  of  the  habitual  tempe- 
rate 'drinker.  As  I have  before  intimated,  that  no  head  is  so 
clear,  so  I would  here  remark,  that  no  conscience  is  so  sus- 
ceptible of  moral  discrimination,  as  the  conscience  of  that 
man  whose  ordinary  and  favorite  drink  is  cold  water. 

Intemperance  is  destruction  to  the  soul,  in  a variety  of 
ways.  It  seems  to  hedge  up  the  last  avenue  to  heaven.  We 
have  just  seen  a part  of  the  drunkard’s  life  and  character ; 
and  if  this  is  a fair  specimen  of  the  entire  moral  man,  he  is 
certainly  pre-eminently  a vessel  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction. 
But  intemperance  is  a sin  which  is  never  found  alone.  Vices 
of  every  form  and  feature  cluster  around  it,  and  mingle  in  its 
train.  Listen  to  the  voice  of  the  drunkard,  and  you  may 
hear  him  curse  his  fellow  ; and  curse  his  God.  Follow  him 
from  day  to  day,  and  you  may  see  him  prosecuting  open 
war  upon  every  command  of  the  Decalogue.  It  is  a clear 
case,  that  such  a man  rnust  repent,  or  perish.  And  here  let 
the  tremendous  fact  come  out  and  be  felt — that  the  intem- 
perate man  is  rarely  ever  reformed.  He  loves  his  bottle  so 
well,  that  no  motive  will  probably  ever  wean  him  from  it. 
Heaven  may  invite,  and  hell  thunder,  but  we  may  expect 
that  he  will  continue  to  sip,  and  sip,  till  he  dies  and  meets 
a drunkard’s  doom.  The  tendency  of  this  vice  is  to  remove 
men  from  the  very  means  of  salvation.  What  multitudes 
does  it  drive  from  the  house  of  God ! and,  self-banished  from 
the  sanctuary,  there  can  be  but  little  prospect  that  they  w^dl 
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ever  reach  heaven  They  ai*e  beyond  the  ordinaiy  range  of 
the  grace  of  God.  The  very  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  is  prosti- 
tuted to  the  purpose  of  profane  revels,  and  will  prove  to 
many  the  occasion  of  a deeper  condemnation.  In  our  large 
cities  especially,  this  day  of  rest,  which  was  intended  to 
render  earth  the  type  of  heaven,  is  made  the  means  of 
swelling  the  tide  in  this  mighty  ocean  of  death,  and  of  en- 
tailing this  ponderous  curse  upon  successive  generations. 
But  let  the  intemperate  man  visit  the  house  of  God,  and 
one  of  two  effects  will  most  certainly  follow.  He  will  sit 
there  like  a block  of  marble,  while  divine  truth,  with  all  its 
melting  appeals,  is  lost  upon  him ; or  he  will  be  excited  for 
the  moment,  but  drown  his  sensibilities  in  the  impoisoned 
bowl  before  he  sleeps.  Men  who  are  fond  of  drinking,  are 
the  frequent  subjects  of  religious  impressions  ; but  these  im- 
pressions are  of  a peculiar  character.  This  excitement  is  not 
a saving  conversion  to  God  ; for  the  conversion  of  a drunk- 
ard is  an  event  of  a rare  occurrence.  It  seems  not  to  be 
conviction^  but  rather  the  stirring  up  of  a kind  of  morbid 
sensibility.  There  is  a melting  of  the  heart  by  unholy^  as 
well  as  by  holy  fires  ; and  it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
event  to  meet  with  a man  who  wants  to  talk  about  religion, 
and  drink  rum,  and  be  good,  and  go  to  heaven.— These  are 
the  men  who  have  hung  mourning  around  the  church  of 
God,  and  sometimes  around  the  pulpit.  Others  are  excited 
by  a morbid  fear  of  perdition,  or  more  frequently  by  the 
apprehension  of  some  undefined  and  nameless  evil.  But  in 
all  this  there  is  little  or  no  conviction — no  distinct  views  of 
sin — no  recognition  of  its  turpitude — no  impression  of  its 
deep  and  everlasting  ill-desert.— And  while  the  attention  of 
the  hard  drinker  is,  in  some  measure,  rivetted  by  the  truth 
of  God,  he  is  miserable  in  the  extreme.  He  cannot  think  of 
himself,  of  his  life,  of  his  moral  character,  or  of  his  com- 
panions, with  fbelings  even  bordering  upon  composure.  He 
cannot  think  of  his  mother,  if  she  is  yet  alive,  to  pray  for 
him  ; of  his  broken-hearted  wife  who  is  bending  over  the 
sepulchre ; of  his  children  who  are  disgraced  by  a father’s  sot- 
tishness, but  with  feelings  more  excruciating  than  those  of  mar- 
tyrdom. The  wheel  or  gibbet  would  inflict  aj)unishment  of  a 
milder  type.  These  tortures  soon  become  intolerable ; and 
the  last  resort  is  the  bottle.  Here  ends  the  drunkard’s  reli- 
gion. After  a careful  examination  of  a vast  variety  of  facts, 
connected  with  the  religious  impressions  of  the  intemperate 
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for  more  than  twenty  years,  I have  almost  ceased  to  take 
any  encouragement,  when  a man  asks  me,  what  he  shall  do 
to  be  savedj  if  his  breath  tells  me,  that  he  lives  in  communion 
with  the  bottle.  I see,  in  that  one  fact,  the  almost  certain 
germ  of  that  man’s  perdition.  Here,  then,  is  the  last  and 
worst  feature  in  the  character  of  this  malignant  foe.  It 
marks  the  soul  as  its  victim,  and  its  inflictions  are  eternal. 
It  robs  heaven,  and  peoples  hell.  It  places  its  slave  in  the 
attitude  of  everlasting  rebellion  against  God.  Let  the  Chris- 
tian contemplate  this  effect  of  ardent  spirits,  and  turn  pale 
and  tremble  as  he  surveys  the  mighty  ruin.  Lift  up  your 
eyes,  and  look  around  upon  this  fair  heritage  of  God,  and 
behold  300,000  of  your  fellow-immortals — and  just  behind 
them  300,000  more — and,  if  nothing  is  done  to  annihilate 
the  cause,  an  inc^’easing  and  a still  increasing  number,  through 
every  successive  generation — and  this  multitude,  mocking  all 
human  calculation,  borne  along  by  that  broad,  and  deep,  and 
burning  torrent,  which  foams  and  rages  as  it  empties  into 
hell.  I shall  close  with  a few 

REMARKS. 

1.  Intemperance  is  a great  national  evil. 

Some  of  its  desolating  effects  I have  faintly  traced,  on  the 
present  occasion.  But  the  half  has  not  been  told ; and  the 
half  cannot  be  told,  till  we  shall  have  read  the  records  both 
of  earth  and  heaven.  But  enough  is  seen,  and  known,  and 
felt,  to  authorise  us  to  denominate  intemperance  the  scourge 
of  the  land.  Upon  our  national  wealth  it  eats  like  a canker; 
upon  the  heart-strings  and  the  life-blood  of  our  citizens  it 
preys  like  a vulture ; it  breaks  up  the  very  foundations  of 
immortal  intellect;  it  matures  depravity  into  open  and  fear- 
ful crime  ; and  it  buries  the  deathless  soul  in  the  depths  of 
eternal  wo.  And  this  evil  is,  every  year,  growing  upon  us  as 
a people.  It  outstrips  even  the  swelling  tide  of  our  popula- 
tion. It  has  already  become  so  formidable  as  to  menace  our 
political  institutions.  If  it  is  unchecked,  it  will  overspread 
and  desolate  this  land.  We  have  heard  many  prophecies  of 
ruin  to  this  country,  from  the  operation  of  one  political  or 
moral  cause  and  another,  and  doubtless  many  of  these  are 
the  mere  dreams  of  imagination  ; but,  depend  upon  it,  that 
this  people  cannot  continue  to  be  free,  if  the  waves  of  intem- 
perance are  not  stayed  by  a decisive  spirit,  and  rolled  back 
by  a mighty  hand.  A nation  of  drunkards  cannot  exist.  In- 
temperance would  forge  chains  strong  and  heavy  enough  to 
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hold  in  bondage  a nation  of  giants.  Let  this  evil  diffuse  it- 
self through  the  family  circle  ; let  it  prevail  at  the  polls  of 
your  elections  ; let  the  drunkard  be  honored  with  a seat  in 
congress — and  reel  into  the  senate-chamber — and  nod  on 
the  bench — and  doze  in  the  jury-box,  and  liberty  is  at  an 
end.  I tremble  for  the  fate  of  my  country  when  I reflect 
upon  the  prevailing  intemperance  of  the  present  day,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  freedom  of  our  institutions  and  the  expres- 
sion of  the  elective  franchise.  If  liberty  shall  here  find  her 
grave,  that  grave  will  be  dug  by  drunkards’  hands.  If  the 
knell  of  departed  freedom  shall  here  toll,  it  will  toll  amidst 
the  revels  of  national  intoxication.  If  the  march  of  intellect, 
in  this  western  hemisphere,  shall  be  arrested,  it  will  be  ar- 
rested by  the  swollen  torrent  of  intemperance ; and  then  these 
heavens  will  be  hung  with  mourning,  and  this  earth  will  be 
wet  with  tears.  Should  ignorance  and  despotism,  and  all 
their  attendant  evils,  here  prevail,  they  will  prevail  through 
the  influence  of  ardent  spirits  ; and  then  this  air,  that  is  full 
of  songs,  will  whisper  only  sighs.  The  fairest  hope  of  a 
world  in  bondage  would  be  extinguished  by  this  foe  of  God 
and  happiness.  The  last  star  of  promise  to  the  nations 
would  be  shaken  , down  from  its  sphere  by  this  blighting 
curse,  and  sink  in  the  ocean  of  darkness  for  ever.  But  while 
this  ruin  is  hanging  over  us,  how  many  appear  indisposed  to 
take  the  alarm  ! The  nation  is  slumbering  with  a living 
viper  in  its  bosom.  Do  you  ask  where  the  danger  is1  I an- 
swer, it  is  every  where.  In  every  city,  and  through  all  the 
country,  ardent  spirits  ai’e  filling  the  channels  of  death  to 
overflowing.  This  is  the  master  sin — the  giant  evil — the 
burning  curse.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  intemperance  is 
greater  than  this  or  that  individual  calamity.  It  is  probably 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  this  single  evil  is  inflicting  more 
injury  upon  the  ph}^sical,  intellectual,  moral,  and  eternal  in- 
terests of  our  country,  than  all  those  evils  which  are  ordina- 
rily deemed  special  calamities,  combined  together.  Yes: 
marshal  in  one  dread  army,  under  one  bloody  flag,  all  the 
judgments  that  ever  desolate  this  devoted  world  of  sin  and 
death — blasting,  mildew,  hail-storms,  tornadoes,  earthquakes, 
epidemics,  famine,  war,  conflagration,  shipwrecks,  rapine, 
murder— -blow  the  trumpet  long  and  loud,  and  call  them  to 
one  combined,  universal,  dreadful  onset — let  them  bear 
down,  with  fell  purpose  and  with  unwonted  wrath,  upon  this 
terrestrial  citadel  of  man,  and  strew  their  path  with  ruin  as 
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they  pursue  their  onward  march  : and  here  is  one  monster 
—one  plague  of  plagues — one  scorpion  of  scorpions — one 
curse  of  curses,  that  can,  single-handed,  outdo  them  all. 
His  name  is  Legion.  His  spirit  is  fierce  as  a wounded  tiger, 
uncontrolable  as  a famished  wolf,  and  malignant  as  a de- 
solating fiend.  His  footsteps  must  be  arrested,  or  the  nation 
is  undone. 

2.  We  may  learn  the  duty  of  temperate  men,  and  especially 
of  Christians^  in  relation  to  this  subject. 

Before  any  thing  decisive  can  be  done,  the  magnitude  of 
this  evil  must  be  properly  viewed.  Thorough  reformation 
must  be  the  effect  of  deep  feeling.  But  it  will  not  do  for  the 
temperate  and  Christian  part  of  the  community  to  content 
themselves  with  mere  reflection  and  feeling.  It  is  time  for 
them  to  arise  and  act.  Ii  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  appeals 
to  the  dissipated  and  profligate  vfill  do  much,  if  any  good  ; 
but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  friends  of  temperance  to  raise  up  a 
new  generation,  in  which  drunkards  shall  not  be  known  or 
tolerated.  And  this  can  be  done  in  no  other  way,  than  by 
discountenancing  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  in  every  form,  ex- 
cept as  a medicine.  And  here  the  temperate,  and  especially 
Christians,  must  take  ground:  and  till  they  do  it,  drunkards 
will  be  multiplied,  and  the  evil  will  wax  worse  and  worse. 
Let  the  temperate  adopt  the  principle  of  entire  abstinence — 
neither  drink  distilled  liquor  themselves,  nor  consider  it  an 
article  of  hospitality  in  the  entertainment  of  their  friends, 
and  something  effectual  can  be  done,  and  will  be  done. 
Every  church  ought  to  be  a Temperance  Society ; and  it 
should  be  published  through  the  world,  that  no  person  who 
is  in  communion  with  God,  can  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
an  article  which  is  the  source  of  no  exclusive  good,  and 
which  is  the  cause  of  so  much  positive  and  certain  mischief. 
It  is  not  enough  for  Christians  to  be  temperate  ; reformation 
will  never  take  place,  till  the  members  of  the  Church  of  God 
banish  the  bottle  from  their  sideboards  and  their  houses. 
If  it  is  kept  at  all  in  their  habitations,  let  it  occupy  the 
same  shelf  with  the  phial  of  laudanum,  or  the  solution  of 
arsenic  ; and  be  sure  to  write  Poison  upon  the  label.  But 
Christians  must  go  one  step  farther.  I am  convinced  that 
deep  and  thorough  reformation  can  never  take  place  while 
Christians,  for  the  paltry  consideration  of  a little  money, 
furnish  others  with  the  means  of  destroying  both  body  and 
soul  for  ever.  It  is  easy  to  make  the  stale  plea,  that  men 
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who  love  to  drink,  will  have  their  dram,  whether  Christians 
sell  it  to  them  or  not.  The  same  might  be  said  of  dealing 
out  poison,  in  any  shape,  for  the  destruction  of  human  life. 
There  are  other  questions,  far  more  important,  to  be  settled. 
Is  it  right — is  it  for  the  glory  of  God — is  it  for  the  good  of 
the  Church — is  it  for  the  salvation  of  souls?  These  questions 
ought  to  be  answered  upon  the  Christian’s  conscience,  and 
upon  the  book  of  God.  President  Humphrey,  in  his  “ Pa- 
rallel between  intemperance  and  the  slave  trade,”  has  these 
pertinent  remarks: — “ I trust  in  God,  that  the  time  is  very 
near,  when  our  patriotic  and  conscientious  merchants  will 
no  more  vend  ardent  spirits,  in  the  common  way  of  pouring 
out  these  streams  of  fire  upon  a suffering  community,  than 
they  would  now  sell  arsenic  by  the  pound,  or  retail  hogs- 
heads of  nitric  acid  for  the  daily  use  of  our  families — when 
a respectable  tavern-keeper  will  no  more  think  of  waiting 
and  bowing  in  his  bar,  with  a sparkling  array  of  labelled  de- 
canters behind  him,  and  plenty  of  “ the  blue  ruin”  before 
him,  than  of  turning  auctioneer  in  a Brazilian  slave  market 
—and  when  no  man  of  &,  decent  character  will  any  sooner 
stand  and  mix  liquors  in  a dram-shop,  than  he  would  use  a 
red-hot  branding-iron,  to  fix  the  indelible  stamp  of  servitude 
upon  the  flesh  of  a child.” — These  remarks  present  this 
subject  in  the  only  Christian  light ; and  coming,  as  they  do, 
from  a man  of  high  standing  and  well  known  candor,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  they  will  not  be  read  by  Christians  with- 
out great  deliberation  and  prayer.  The  time  must  come, 
when  a professor  of  religion  would  blush  to  publish  in  the 
newspaper,  that  he  is  a dealer  either  in  wholesale  or  retail 
drunkenness — that  he  is  a vender  of  Cogniac  Brandy,  of 
Jamaica  Rum,  and  of  Irish  Whiskey  ! 

But  we  often  meet  with  the  declaration,  that  the  evil  is  so 
deep  and  inveterate,  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  cure  it.  Let 
it  be  remembered,  that  something  has  been  done,  and  some- 
thing is  now  doing,  to  purge  the  land  of  this  scarlet  abomi- 
nation. The  churches  are  opening  their  eyes  upon  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  national  evil — Temperance  So- 
cieties are  multiplying — and  many  respectable  merchants 
are  withdrawing  from  this  traffic,  as  they  would  from  traffic 
in  human  flesh  and  sinews — -as  they  would  from  piracy  or 
slave  trade.  It  is  stated,  that  all  the  merchants  in  six  towns  in 
Berkshire  county,  in  Massachusetts,  have  come  to  the  determi- 
nation not  to  sell  ardent  spirits.  The  Legislature  ©f  New- 
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Hampshire,  at  tliO  opening  of  their  late  session,  passed  a reso- 
lution, that  they  would  make  no  use  of  distilled  liquors  at  their 
boarding-houses. — Would  to  God  that  the  merchants  in 
this  city  would  take  a stand  on  the  subject,  which  would 
render  them  an  example  for  the  imitation  of  the  world.  Let 
them  just  resolve,  and  carry  this  resolution  into  immediate 
effect,  that  they  will  neither  buy  nor  sell  another  barrel  of 
this  article  ; and  this  one  act  would  reform  the  city  and  the 
surrounding  country — it  would  render  modern  Troy  more 
illustrious  than  the  ancient — it  would  carry  down  the  streams  / 
of  mercy  into  the  ages  of  the  millennium — and  continue  to 
do  good  till  the  judgment  day.  - 

3.  We  'may  learn  from  this  discussion,  the  only  safety  of 
ihose  who  are  in  the  habit  of  drinking  a little. 

The  vice  of  intemperance  is  so  subtle  in  its  commence- 
ment, and  so  insidious  in  its  progress,  that  few  persons  ever 
consider  themselves  in  danger,  till  reformation,  on  the  ordi- 
nary principles  of  human  nature,  is  out  of  the  question. 
The  history  of  a drunkard  may  be  written  in  a few  words. 
At  first  he  drinks  a little,  in  a social  manner,  with  his  friends, 
or  in  order  to  fit  his  system  to  endure  a greater  degree  of 
labor  or  exposure,  or  perhaps,  because  the  excitement  which 
it  produces  is  pleasant.  In  all  this  he  detects  no  sin,  and  he 
apprehends  no  danger.  But  to-morrow  the  system  requires 
additional  stimulus,  in  order  to  bring  it  up  to  its  usual  tone. 
In  the  meantime  both  the  taste  and  the  habit  are  formed  ; 
and  your  prudent  and  temperate  drinker  turns  out  a shame- 
less sot.  During  the  whole  progress  of  this  habit,  be  abhors 
a drunkard,  and  he  never  intends  to  lose  self-controL  But., 
take  away  his  bottle,  and  see  how  quick  he  is  out  of  his  ele- 
ment. He  acts  like  a man  on  the  border  of  distraction.  But 
during  all  this  period,  he  keeps  one  eye  upon  his  cups  and 
the  other  upon  the  world,  to  see  whether  he  is  suspected  of 
drinking  too  much.  And  every  body  knows  the  fatal  fact  be- 
fore he  himself  seems  to  be  well  aware  of  its  existence.  He 
imposes  upon  himself.  He  will  sometimes  retire  to  the  closet, 
and  take  his  glass — or  close  the  door,  and  step  to  the 
sideboard — and,  not  unfrequently,  in  his  overweening  pru- 
dence, charge  moderately  through  the  day,  till  its  business  is 
closed,  and  then  drjnk  himself  dead  drunk  at  night.  Oh  I 
this  downhill  of  drunkards — how  steep  and  dreadful ! “ Fa- 
cilis  descensus  averni the  descent  to  hell  is  easy.  Depend 
upon  it,  there  is  no  safety  but  in  a timely  retreat  fi'ora  tli6 
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verge  of  the  precipice.  Entire  abstinence  is  becoming  the  max- 
im of  the  day.  In  this,  there  is  perfect  security — security  to 
the  individual  himself,  and  security  to  those  who-^  might  be 
ruined  by  a different  example.  Let  not  the  temperate  drinker 
depend  upon  the  firmness  of  his  own  purpose.  The  man  who 
drinks  a little,  and  thinks  himself  in  no  danger,  is  almost  sure 
to  be  ruined.  That  degraded  man  who  is  the  sport  of  the  boys, 
as  he  reels  through  the  streets,  or  who  lies  all  night  under  the 
fence,  or  who  wallows  in  the  ditch,  once  stood  just  where  you 
stand,  and  once  felt  just  as  you  feel.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  thousands  and  the  tens  of  thousands  who  have  destroyed 
themselves  by  intemperance,  and  whose  names  are  rotting 
ubove  ground,  as  fast  as  their  bodies  are  rottingbelow  it.  I re- 
peat the  remark,  there  is  no  security  but  in  the  principle  of  en- 
tire abstinence.  Let  this  principle  be  adopted,  and  the  nation 
is  saved  ; one  of  the  broad  avenues  to  hell  is  closed  ; and  the 
gate  of  heaven  is  thrown  wider  open  upon  its  hinges.  If  every 
young  man,  in  this  city,  would  come  into  this  measure,  it  would 
be  worth  more  than  all  its  wealth  and  commerce.  Let  this  prin- 
ciple be  adopted  by  all  the  young  men  in  our  country,  and 
this  single  movement  would  prove  a richer  blessing  than  the 
establishment  of  our  independence.  In  a few  years,  the 
land  would  not  be  cursed  by  the  presence  of  a drunkard. 
And  this  subject  ought  to  be  deeply  felt  by  the  youth.  Among 
young  men,  especially,  intemperance  is  making  sad  and 
melancholy  havoc.  Those  who  commence  hard  drinking 
in  early  life,  are  sure  to  find  an  early  grave.  Intemperate 
children  and  youth  rarely  ever  reach  the  years  of  manhood. 
In  such  cases  the  work  of  death  is  short  and  rapid.  Let  this 
principle  of  abstinence  become  universal,  through  every 
land  and  every  nation,  and  I have  no  doubt  but  it  would  be 
connected  with  more  temporal  and  eternal  good  to  the  world, 
than  any  event  which  has  transpired  for  centuries — perhaps 
than  any  event  since  the  revival  of  letters  and  the  reforma- 
tion of  religion  in  modern  Europe. 

But  one  word  more,  and  I have  done.  This  subject  makes 
a strong  appeal  to  the  virtues  and  the  sensibilities  of  Females. 
It  is  a well  known  fact,  that,  in  the  grand  schemes  of  the 
present  day  for  reforming  and  saving  the  world,  }mur  sex 
have  ever  borne  an  efficient  and  prominent  part.  And  why 
should  you  stand  aloof  from  this  enterprise  of  benevolence  ? 
Here  is  an  effort  making  to  banish  the  scourge  of  intempe- 
rance from  the  earth  ; and  why  should  not  your  heart  and 
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hands  bear  a part  in  this  holy  work*?  Though  not  addicted 
to  this  vice,  like  the  other  sex,  yet  you,  too,  need  the  guard 
of  entire  abstinence,  to  give  you  security  against  the  assaults 
of  this  mighty  evil.  And  let  it  be  remembered,  that  your 
example  and  influence  are  needed,  in  order  to  ensure  success 
in  this  blessed  business.  If  you  had  no  other  motive  than 
sympathy  for  your  own  sex,  you  might  well  become  cham- 
pions, and,  if  necessary,  martyrs,  in  the  cause.  As  it  regards 
the  present  world,  at  least,  females  are  the  chief  sufferers 
from  the  prevalence  of  this  bloody  scourge.  Who  can  tell 
the  miseries  sustained  by  that  woman,  whose  husband  or 
whose  son  is  a drunkard  1 But  do  you  ask  what  females 
can  do  ? I answer,  let  them  form  Associations  for  the  pro 
motion  of  temperance  ; and  they  would  do  as  much  good  as 
Female  Bible  Societies,  or  Female  Education,  or  Missionary 
Societies.  Let  wives  and  mothers  proscribe  ardent  spirits 
as  an  article  of  hospitality,  and  let  them  not  keep  this  poi- 
son in  their  houses,  except  as  a medicine ; and  this  one  act 
would  make  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  glad,  and,  at  no  distant 
period,  cause  the  generations  of  the  earth  to  rejoice.  De- 
pend upon  it,  female  hospitality  has  done  much  to  de- 
luge the  world  with  drunkenness  ; and  it  is  time  that  female 
decision  should  do  something  to  stay  the  burning  waves  ! If 
your  husbands  will  have  their  bottles,  and  their  cups,  and 
their  toping  companions,  let  the  establishment  be  exclusively 
their  own.  Upon  their  hearts,  and  not  yours,  let  the  amaz- 
ing guilt  fasten;  and  upon  their  heads, and  not  yours,  let  the* 
Impending  judgment  fall.  Let  young  women,  especially, 
avow  their  sentiments  to  the  world,  that  they  can  keep  no 
company  with  a drunkard.  Mark  the  young  man  who  is 
fond  of  his  cups  and  his  carousals — who  is  a lounger  at  the 
tavern,  and  never  fails  to  pay  his  respects  to  your  side- 
board— I say,  mark  that  young  man,  and  avoid  him  as  you 
would  the  serpent’s  poisonous  tooth  and  the  scorpion’s 
deadly  sting,* 

* It  has  been  thought  by  some,  that  the  suggestion  here  made  in 
fkvor  of  Female  Temperance  Societies  is  chimerical,  or,  at  least, 
carrying  matters  too  far.  The  preacher  is,  however,  happy  to  leant 
that  he  has  been  anticipated  in  this  work  of  reformation  by  thi> 
ladies  of  a town  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  The  fact  to  which  he  alludes  i.^^ 
contained  in  the  following  article  in  ihe  New-York  Observer  of  Janfs 
ary  17th,  1829.  [See  cover.] 
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It  is  not  expected  that  this  tract  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  many 
ionfirined  universalists ; or  if  it  should,  that  it  would  produce  any 
other  effect,  than  to  call  forth  their  wrath  and  bitter  expressions 
against  its  author.  It  was  not  with  the  hope  of  convincing  such,  that 
it  was  prepared  and  published.  But  to  prevent  others,  and  particu- 
larly Youth,  fiom  embracing  this  dangerous,  this  ruinous  doctrine. 
The  time  is  come,  when  efforts  should  be  made  against  this  error,  as 
they  are  to  promote  temperance  ; not  &o  much  with  a view  to  reclaim 
the  confirmed  drunkard,  as  to  prevent  the  temperate  man  from  be- 
coming a drunkard.  All  who  are  now  wilfully  established  in  their 
belief  of  universalism,  will  probably,  unless  the  Spirit  of  God  converts 
them,  retain  their  error,  until  they  stand  before  the  Son  of  man  in 
judgment.  But,  by  properly  wielding  ihe  sword  of  the  Spirit,  many, 
who  are  inclining  towards  that  sentiment,  or  are  exposed  to  its  con- 
taminating influence,  may  be  rescued  from  the  awful  gulf,  before  it 
becomes  too  late.  For  when  a man  has  once  embraced  the  doctrine 
of  universalism,  he  seems  to  lose  the  power  of  reasoning  correctly 
or  weighing  an  argument  candidly  I The  hope  of  success  therefore 
is  in  preventing  men  from  becoming  universalists.  Hoping  to  con- 
tribute his  share  to  accomplish  this  benevolent  end,  was  the  author’s 
motive  in  preparing  this  tract  , and  he  now  commends  it  to  the  bles- 
sing of  Almighty  God,  and  the  benevolence  of  Cinistians  to  give  it 
circulation. 


Deluded.  I rejoice,  my  dear  Sir,  at  this  opportunity 
to  enter  into  a free  conversation  with  you,  on  a very  im- 
portant subject.  I have  often  heard  you  preach,  and  used 
to  feel  much  satisfaction  in  your  method  of  explaining  the 
Bible.  My  mind  was  once  deeply  impressed  by  hearing 
you  preach  from  these  words,  ‘ Their  worm  dieth  not  and 
their  fire  is  not  quenched,’  The  sentiment  you  deduced 
from  the  text  was,  the  future  punishment  of  the  finally 
impenitent  will  be  dreadful  in  its  nature  and  endless  in 
its  duration.  I then  thought  I should  never  doubt  the 
truth  of  that  doctrine.  But  while  I was  deeply  distressed 
for  my  soul,  and  apprehending  the  wrath  of  God,  seeing 
no  way  to  escape,  neighbor  ^lyiy,  knowing  my  situation, 
called  one  evening  and  wished  me  to  go  and  hear  his 
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Tiiinister,  a universalist ^ preach.  At  first,  the  request 
struck  my  mind  very  disagreeably.  But  after  reflecting 
a fevr  moments,  I had  a strange  desire  to  attend  and  hear 
for  myself.  I was  resolved  not  to  believe  him,  and  thought 
if  I went  from  mere  curiosity,  it  could  do  me  no  harm  ! I 
went,  and,  contrary  to  my  resolution,  I found  myself  more 
than  half  inclined  to  believe  his  doctrine.  His  sentiments 
appeared  to  afford  me  present  comfort  under  my  distress  : 
my  fearful  forebodings  of  wrath  were  in  a great  measure 
taken  away,  and  I was  left  at  ease  in  my  sins.  Neighbor 
Proselyting  was  there,  and  being  so  much  gratified  to 
see  me  present,  the  very  next  day  he  sent  me  a bundle 
of  universalists’  papers ; and  soon  followed  these  with 
pamphlets,  and  other  books,  which  have  occupied  all  my 
time  and  attention  since.  Among  them  was  a pamphlet 
entitled,  “ 120  Reasons  for  being  a Universalist.”  This 
I thought  was  a great  number ! and  the  writer  quoted 
scripture  to  prove  every  one  of  them.  This  publication 
perplexed  my  mind ; I could  not  answer  the  reasons  ; 
and  being  unwilling  entirely  to  give  up  my  former  senti- 
ments, and  embrace  universalism,  and  finding  my  anxiety 
about  my  soul  has  in  a great  degree  left  me,  I have  been 
a most  wretched  man  ! If  universalism  is  true,  I wished 
to  believe  it : but  as  yet  conscience  is  a great  tormentor 
to  me — she  will  not  let  me  quietly  embrace  that  doctrine. 
I have  come,  therefore,  to  converse  with  you,  and  par- 
ticularly to  see  if  you  can  give  me  more  than  120  reasons 
for  not  being  a universalist,  supported  by  scripture  proof. 

Minister.  I am  happy,  dear  Sir,  in  seeing  you  thus 
frank  in  stating  your  feelings  and  difficulties  ; and  more 
so  in  having  an  opportunity  to  afford  you  light  and  assis- 
tance on  this  important  subject.  I would  not  cast  any 
reflections  for  the  improper  course  you  pursued  in  going 
to  hear  erroneous  preaching,  although  you  went  from  mere 
curiosity  ; but  I would  remind  you,  that  God  has  said, 
“ Cease  my  son  to  hear  the  instruction  that  causeth  to 
err  from  the  words  of  knowledge.”  Prov.  xix.  27.  And 
Christ  cautions  us  to  take  heed  what  we  hear — and  to 
beware  of  wolves  that  come  to  us  in  sheep’s  clothing.  But 
as  you  cannot  recall  what  you  have  done,  and,  as  the 
present  conflicting  state  of  your  mind  seems  to  arise  from 
your  doubts  respecting  future  punishment,  I will  direct 


you  to  some  of  the  principal  passages  of  the  Bible  on  that 
subject.  You  know,  perhaps,  there  are  two  kinds  of 
universalists  : one  denies  there  is  any  devil,  or  hell,  or 
punishment  after  death  : of  course,  to  be  consistent,  they 
must  deny  there  is  any  future  judgment.  They  pro- 
fess to  believe  all  men  go  directly  to  heaven,  as  soon  as 
they  leave  the  world.  The  other  kind  are  called  resitora- 
tioners ; they  believe  there  is  a devil,  a hell,  a future 
judgment,  and  that  men  will  be  punished  a limited  time 
after  death  : that  is,  they  will  pay  their  own  debts,  and 
then  be  restored  to  heaven.  In  answering  your  inquiry, 
I shall  present  reasons  why  you  ought  not  to  believe  either 
of  these  sentiments,  and  why  neither  of  them  can  be  true. 

You  say  you  have  read  a pamphlet,  giving  120  reasons 
for  being  a imiversalist,  and  that  the  writer  quotes  scrip- 
ture to  support  his  reasons.  I have  seen  that  pamphlet 
myself;  and  can  assure  you  that  a greater  part  of  the 
quotations  have  no  imaginable  connexion  with  the  sub- 
ject, even  if  universalism  were  true ! and  in  every  case 
the  scriptures  are  misapplied.  You  seem  to  give  some 
importance  to  the  number  of  reasons,  which  that  pamphlet 
contains.  I would  caution  you  against  this  error  : for  if 
one  scriptural  reason  can  be  given  in  support  of  that  doc- 
trine ; if  one  ‘ thus  saith  the  Lord’  all  men  shall  he  saved, 
or  shall  get  to  heaven  at  last,  can  be  found  in  the  Bible, 
it  is  as  good  as  a thousand  reasons  ; ministers  ought  to 
preach  the  doctrine,  and  people  ought  to  believe  it.  But 
if  one  scriptural  reason  can  be  given  against  the  senti- 
ment, it  is  as  good  as  a thousand ; the  doctrine  is  false, 
those  who  preach  it  are  deceivers,  and  those  who  believe 
it,  and  trust  in  it  for  salvation,  will  destroy  their  souls ; 
for  God  has  not  revealed  to  us  contradictory  sentiments 
in  the  Bible ; and  this  the  author  of  that  pamphlet  ac- 
knowledges himself  on  page  24th. 

Deluded.  I already  begin  to  see  the  delusion  under 
which  I have  labored,  and  the -correctness  of  your  re- 
marks ; but  I am  impatient  to  see  if  you  can  refer  to 
more  than  120  passages  of  scripture  to  support  them. 

Minister.  I will  proceed  to  select  them,  and  shall  oc- 
casionally make  a few  comments : take  this  Bible  and 
turn  to  the  passages,  as  I shall  mention  them,  and  read 
and  number  them  for  yourself. — And 
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1.  Because  all  men  in  their  native  state  are  entirely 
depraved,  and  in  open  rebellion  against  God.  “ Rom. 
VIII.  7,  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God  ; for  it 
is  not  subject  to  his  law,”  neither  indeed  can  be.  See 
also  Rom,  iii.  9 — 1 1. 

2.  Because,  Salvation  means  not  only  deliverance  from 
sin,  but  admission  into  heaven.  “Mat.  i.  21,  And  thou 
shalt  call  his  name  Jesus ; for  he  shall  save  his  people 
from  their  sins,”  “John  xvii.  24,  Father,  1 will  that 
they  also  whom  thou  hast  given  me  be  with  me,  where 
I am,  that  they  may  behold  my  glory.”  We  read,  Acts 
i.  10,  Christ  has  gone  “ into  heaven.” 

B.  Because  we  read,  “ Heb.  xii.  14,  Follow  peace 
with  all  men  and  holiness,  without  which  no  man  shall 
see  the  Lord.” 

4.  Because,  we  have  evidence  that  all  men  do  not  at- 
tain to  holiness  : for  Christ  says,  “ John  v.  42,  But  I 
know  you,  that  you  have  not  the  love  of  God  in  you.” 

5.  Because  Christ  says,  “ John.  iii.  3,  Except  a man  be 
born  again,  he  can  not  see  the  kingdom  of  God.” 

6.  Because  we  are  informed,  “ Titus  ii.  5,  He  saved 
us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  the  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.” 

7.  Because  if  men  do  not  experience  this  new  birth 
ill  this  world  they  never  will — for  Christ  said,  speaking 
of  this  subject  to  Nicodemus,  “ John.  iii.  12,  If  I have  told 
you  eai'thly  things^  and  ye  believe  not,  how  shall  ye  be- 
lieve, if  I tell  you  of  heavenly  things.”  In  this  passage, 
earthly  things  are  contrasted  with  heavenly,  and  they  re- 
fer to  the  subject  of  which  Christ  was  speaking,  which 
is  regeneration.  He  was  reproving  Nicodemus  for  his 
dulness  of  apprehension.  As  if  he  had  said — If  you  can 
not  understand  the  nature  of  this  change,  which  is  ex- 
perienced by  men  in  this  world,  and  is  never  experienc- 
ed by  the  inhabitants  of  the  invisible  world,  how  could 
you  understand  me,  if  I should  tell  you  of  those  superior 
exercises,  which  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  possess.  See 
also  Ecc.  ix.  10.  also  xi.  8. 

8.  Because  those,  who  are  ‘ born  again’  or  ‘ renewed 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,’  will  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit,  which  are  “ Gal.  v.  22,  Love  joy,  peace,  long  suf- 
fering, gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance.* 
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9.  Because  we  have  evidence  from  observation  and 
scripture,  that  many  never  produce  these  fruits  in  their 
lives.  “ John.  v.  42,  I know  you  that  ye  have  not  the 
iove  of  God  in  you.” 

10  We  are  informed  “ Prov.  xxiii.  29,  30,  They  that 
tarry  long  at  the  wine — they  that  go  to  seek  mixed  wine 
have  sot'row” 

11.  We  read  Rom.  ii.  8,  that”  some  are  eonten- 
tious^’ a.nd  “ obey  unrighteousness.”  And  in  ‘‘Phil.  r. 
16,  some  preach  Christ  of  contention,  not  sincerely.” 

12  Look  at  Ezek.  xxv  15,  and  you  will  find  some 
“ have  dealt  by  revenge”  and  have  taken  vengeance. 

13  Turn  to  Prov.  vi  14,  and  you  will  find  God  says. 
of  the  wicked  Frowardness  is  in  his  heart,  he  deviseth 
mischief  continually  ; he  soweth  discord.” 

14.  We  read  in  “Is.  i.  14,  of  a seed  of  evil  doers; 
and  in  Ps.  xxxvii.  9,  evil  doers  shall  be  cut  off.” 

15.  In  2.  Thes.  m.  2,  we  are  informed  “ all  men  have 
i\oX  faith.’ 

16.  Look  at  2,  Tim.  iii.  2,  and  you  will  find  “in  the 
last  days  men  shall  he  proud;”  and  David  says  “ Ps.  ix. 
4,  The  wicked  through  ihe  pride  of  his  countenance  will 
not  seek  after  God  ; God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts.” 

17.  Our  own  observation  shows  us  there  is  much 
temperance  in  the  world  ; intemperance  of  passion,  in  food, 
and  in  the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits.  David  said  in 
his  day  “ Ps.  lxix,  12,  I was  the  song  of  the  drunkard.” 
And  in  “ Joel  i.  5,”  we  read  “ Awake,  ye  drunkards 
and  weep.”  Thus  you  see,  we  have  evidence  from 
scripture  that  many  not  oxdy  fail  to  yield  the  fruit  of  the 
Spirit,  but  they  bring  forth  that  which  is  directly  oppo- 
site. Hence  it  is  certain  they  have  never  been  born  of 
the  Spirit. 

18.  Because  God  says,  “ 1,  Cor.  vi.  9, 10,  The  unrigh- 
teous shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God. 

19.  “ Neither  fornicators,” 

20.  “ Nor  idolaters,” 

21.  “ Nor  adulterers,” 

22.  “ Nor  efleminate,”  ^ 

23.  “ Nor  abusers  of  themselves  with  mankind,” 

24.  “ Nor  thieves,” 

25.  “ Nor  covetous,” 

26.  “ Nor  drunkards, 
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^7.  “ Nor  revilers,”  (And  where  will  you  find  more 
reviling,  than  is  contained  in  universalists’  periodicals 
and  sermons  ?) 

28.  “ Nor  extortioners,  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God.”  And  we  see  many  such  characters  come  to  their 
end,  who  give  no  evidence  that  “ they  are  washed”  or 
are  “ sanctified,”  or  are  ‘‘justified  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God.”  The  several 
characters,  mentioned  above,  form  distinct  reasons  for 
not  being  a universalist  : because  neither  of  these  can 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  if  Paul  tdh  the  truth.  And 
which  will  you  believe,  Paul  who  spake  by  inspiration  1 
or  a universalist  1 

29.  Because  we  read  “Gal.  .v  19 — 21,”  where  the 

apostle  is  showing  the  crimes  to  which  unrenewed  men 
are  addicted,  “ Now  the  works  of  the  flesh  are  manifest, 
which  are  these : Adultery,  fornication,  uncleanness, 

lasciviousness,  idolatry,  witchcraft,  hatred,  variance, ’em- 
ulations, wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies,  envyings,  mur- 
ders, drunkenness,  revilings,  and  such  like  ; of  the 
which  1 tell  you  before,  as  I have  also  told  you  in  time 
past,  that  they  which  do  such  things  shall  not  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God.” 

30.  Because  ‘‘God  has  appointed  a day  in  the  which 
he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness,  Acts  xvii.  31,” 
which  would  be  wholly  useless,  if  all  men  go  to  heaven 
immediately  after  death. 

31.  Because,  it  is  written,  “ Matt.  xvi.  27,  The  Son 
of  man  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his  F ather  with  his  an- 
gels ; and  then  he  shall  reward  every  man  according  to 
his  work.” 

32.  Because  we  are  taught  “Rev.  xx,  13,  they  were 
judged  every  man  according  to  their  works;”  that  is, 
the  wicked  wall  have  to  render  an  account  for  all  their 
crimes  and  sins,  and  being  found  guilty.  Mull  be  judged 
and  rewarded  accordingly.  And  what  reward  will  those 
characters  mentioned  in  the  29th  reason  merit  ? the  re- 
ward of  heaven?  Let  conscience  answer. 

33.  Because  Christ  says,  “Matt.  xxv.  31,32,  The 
Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his  glory  and  all  his  holy  an- 
gels with  him,  then  shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his 
glory  ; And  before  him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations  : 
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and  lie  shall  separate  them  one  from  another  as  a shep- 
herd divideth  his  sheep  from  the  goats.” 

34.  Because,  while  Christ  says  to  the  sheep,  (which 
represent  the  righteous)  “ Matt.  xxv.  34,  Come  ye  bles- 
sed of  my  Father  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world,”  He  also  says  to  the 
goats,  (which  represent  the  wicked)  verse  41,  “depart 
ye  cursed  into  everlasting  fire  prepared  for  the  devil 
and  his  angels.” 

35.  Because,  when  the  Lord  Jesus  is  revealed  from 
heaven  in  flaming  fire  taking  vengeance  on  them  that 
know  not  God,  and  obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ,  we  read  of  some,  “ 2.  Thes.  i.  9,  who  shall 
be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power.” 

36.  Because  we  read,  “ Ps.  ix.  17,  The  wicked  shall 
be  turned  into  hell  and  all  the  nations  that  forget  God.” 

37.  Because  Christ  says  of  those,  who  are  placed  on 
his  left  hand  at  the  day  of  Judgement,  “ Matt.  xxv.  46, 
These  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment.” 

38  Because  Christ  says  of  the  tares  and  the  wheat, 
which  mean  the  wicked  and  the  righteous,  “ Matt.  xiii. 
30,  42 — 43,  Let  both  grow  together  until  the  harvest ; 
and  in  the  time  of  harvest  I will  say  lo  the  reapers.  Gath- 
er ye  together  first  the  tares,  and  bind  them  in  bundles 
to  burn  them,  but  gather  the  wheat  into  my  barn  As 
therefore,  the  tares  are  gathered  and  burned  in  the  fire; 
so  shall  it  be  in  the  end  of  this  world.  The  Son  of  man 
shall  send  forth  his  angels,  and  they  shall  gather  out  of 
his  kingdom  all  things  that  offend,  and  them  which  do 
iniquity  : And  shall  cast  them  into  a furnace  of  fire;  and 
there  shall  be  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth.” 

39.  Because  as  the  good  fishes  were  separated  from 
the  bad,  “ Matt.  xiii.  49,  50,  So  shall  it  be  at  the  end  of 
the  world  : the  angels  shall  come  forth,  and  sever  the 
wicked  from  among  the  just.  And  shall  cast  them  into 
the  furnace  of  fire  ; there  shall  be  wailing  and  gnashing 
of  teeth.” 

40.  Because  universalists  do.  not,  as  the  disciples  did, 
“ Matt.  XIII.  51,”  rightly  “ understand  all  these  things,” 
but  pervert,  or  explain  them  away. 

41.  Because  we  read,  “ Rev.  xix.  20.  That  the  beast 
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was  taken  and  with  him  the  false  prophet  that  wrought 
miracles  before  him,  with  which  he  deceived  them  that 
had  received  the  mark  of  the  beast,  and  them  that  wor- 
shipped his  image.  These  both  were  cast  alive  into  a lake 
of  fire  burning  with  brimstone.” 

42.  Because  it  is  written,  Rev.  xx.  14,  And  death 
and  hell  were  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.  This  is  the  sec- 
ond death.” 

43.  Because  it  is  said,  “ Rev.  ii.  11,  He  that  hath  an 
ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  church- 
es : he  that  overcometh  shall  not  be  hurt  of  the  second 
death.”  What  is  the  second  death  ? Being  ‘ cast  into 
the  lake  of  fire,  burning  with  brimstone.’  Hence  he 
who  does  not  overcome,  must  suffer  this  death  ! 

44.  Because  Christ  says,  “ Rev.  xxi.  8,  The  feariul, 
and  unbelieving,  and  the  abominable,  and  murderers, 
and  whoremongers,  and  sorcerers,  and  idolaters,  and  all 
liars,  shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake  which  burneth 
with  fire  and  brimstone  ; which  is  the  second  death.” 

45.  Because  we  read  “ Rev.  xx.  15.  Whosoever  was 
not  found  written  in  the  book  of  life,  was  cast  into 
the  lake  of  fire.”  It  is  a well  attested  fact  that  the  boolt 
of  Revelation  w’^as  written  25  or  30  years  after  Jerusalem 
was  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  So  that  these  threaten- 
ings  could  not  have  reference  to  that  event,  nor  to  the 
Jews  in  particular. 

46.  Because  Christ  says,  “ Mark  ix.  43,  44,  And  if 
thy  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off ; it  is  better  for  thee  to 
enter  into  life  maimed,  than  having  two  hands  to  go  into 
hell,  into  the  fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched ; where 
their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched,” 

47.  Because  he  says,  “ Mark  ix.  45,  46,  And  if  thy 
foot  offend  thee,  cut  it  off ; it  is  better  for  thee  to  enter 
halt  into  life,  than  having  two  feet,  to  be  cast  into  hell, 
into  the  fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched  : Where  their 
worm  dieth  not  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched.” 

48.  Because  he  repeats,  “ Mark  ix.  47,  48,  If  thine 
eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out : it  is  better  for  thee  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God,  wfith  one  eye,  than  having  two 
eyes  to  be  cast  into  hell  fire  : Where  their  worm  dieth 
not  and  their  fire  is  not  quenched.”  The  unquenchable 
fire  and  the  worm  that  dieth  not,  are  expressions  alike 


contrary  to  immediate  happiness  after  death,  to  annihila- 
tion, and  iqjinal  restitution  to  happiness.  For  on  either 
of  these  suppositions,  their  worm  would  never  begin  to 
gnaw,  nor  the  fire  to  burn ; or  the  one  would  cease  to 
devour  and  the  other  be  extinguished.  I'hese  expres- 
sions as  clearly  disprove  the  idea  of  a limited  punishment 
^ after  death,  as  they  do  of  immediate  happiness.  And 
they  admit  of  no  explanation  whatever,  except  we  admit 
the  idea  of  the  eternal,  future  punishment  of  the  wicked. 

49.  Because  Christ  asks  the  wicked  this  question. 

Matt.  XXIII.  33,  How  can  ye  escape  the  damnation  of 

helH” 

50.  Because  Christ  says,  “ Matt.  x.  28,  Fear  not  them 
which  kill  the  body  and  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul ; but 
rather  fear  him  which  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and 
body  in  hell.”  Would  Christ  say  that  God  is  able  to  do 
what  he  never  thought  of  doing,  never  intends  to  do,  oi- 
ls too  good  to  do  ? 

51.  Because  we  read  of  some,  “ 2 Pet.  iii.  16,  Who 
wrest  the  scriptures  to  their  own  destruction.”  And  who 
are  guilty  of  greddex  perversions  ol  the  Bible  than  univer- 
salists,  when  they  attempt  to  prove  from  it^  that  all  man- 
kind will  be  saved  7 

52.  Because  we  read,  “2  Pet.  ii.  1,  2,  But  there 
were  false  prophets  also  among  the  people,  even  as  there 
shall  be  false  teachers  among  you,  who  privily  shall  bring 
in  damnable  heresies,  even  denying  the  Lord  that  bought 
them,  and  bring  upon  themselves  swift  destruction. 
And  many  shall  follow  their  pernicious  ways,  by  reason 
of  whom  the  way  of  truth  shall  be  evil  spoken  of.” 

53.  Because  it  is  said  “ 2 Pet.  ii.  3,  Through  covet- 
ousness shall  they  with  feigned  words  make  merchan- 
dize of  you  ; whose  judgment  now  of  a long  time  liiiger- 
eth  not  and  their  damnation  slumbereth  not.” 

54.  Because  it  is  said,  “ 2 Pet.  ii.  9,  The  Lord 
knoweth  how  to  deliver  the  godly  out  of  temptations, 
and  to  reserve  the  unjust  unto  the  day  of  judgment  to  be 
punished.” 

55.  Because  Christ  says,  “ Luke  xix.  27,  But  those 
mine  enemies  which  would  not  that  I should  reign  over 
them,  bring  hither  and  slay  them  before  me.” 

56.  Because  he  says,  “ Mark  iii.  29,  But  he  that 
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ahall  blasplienie  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  hath  never  for- 
giveness, but  is  in  danger  of  eternal  damnation.  Can  a 
man  be  in  danger  of  what  does  not  exist  V’ 

57.  Because  we  read,  “ 1 John,  v.  16,  There  is  a 
sin  unto  death ; I do  not  say  that  he  should  pray  for  it.” 

58.  Because  ( hrist  says,  Mat.  xii.  31,  “The  blas- 
phemy against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be  forgiven  un- 
to men.” 

59.  Because  men  cannot  be  saved,  even  by  Christ 
unless  their  sins  are  forgiven,  and  1 hrist  says,  “ Mat. 
XII.  32,  Whosoever  speaketh  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world,  neither 
in  the  world  to  corned 

60.  Because  Christ  pronounced  a curse  upon  him, 
who  betrayed  him  and  said  “ Mat  xxvi,  24,  It  had  been 
good  for  that  man  if  he  had  never  been  born.” 

On  the  supposition  that  Judas  should  sulFer  in  hell 
any  given  period,  and  then  be  restored  to  heaven,  it 
would  be  good  for  him  that  he  was  born,  if  it  is  good  for 
a man  to  enjoy  the  eternal  happiness  of  heaven.  If  then, 
he  is  ever  restored,  is  not  Christ’s  assertion  contradicted, 
or  made  to  mean  nothing  ? 

61.  Because  we  read  that  one  was  appointed  to  the 
apostleship  “ Acts  i.  25,  From  which  Judas  by  trans- 
gression fell  that  he  might  go  to  his  own  place.” 

62.  Because  Christ  said  of  Judas,  “ John  vi.  70,  71, 
Have  not  I chosen  you  twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a devil? 
He  spoke  of  Judas  Iscariot.”  If  then  Judas  was  a dev- 
il, and  went  to  his  own  place,  after  he  committed  sui- 
cide, it  would  be  a stretch  of  credulity  to  believe  he 
went  to  heaven  !!  Do  the  Scriptures  represent  heaven  to 
be  the  devil’s  place. 

63.  Because  < 'hrist  said  to  some,  “ John  vii.  34, 
Ye  shall  seek  me  and  shall  not  find  me : and  where  I am 
there  ye  cannot  come.” 

64.  Because  he  says,  “John  viii.  24,  I said  therefore 
unto  you,  that  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins  : for  if  ye  believe 
not  that  I am  he,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins.” 

65.  Because  we  read,  “ Ps.  ir.  12,  Kiss  the  Son,  lest 
I he  be  angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the  way,  when  his  wrath 

is  kindled  but  a little.  Blessed  are  all  they  that  put  their 
trust  in  him.  \ 
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66.  Because  we  read,  “ Acts  iv.  12,  Neither  is  there 
salvation  in  any  other : for  there  is  none  other  name  un- 
der heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  sa- 
ved.” Those  who  reject  Christ  as  a Saviour  must  per- 
ish. And  how  many  Atheists,  and  Deists,  as  well  as 
Jews,  do  this  ! 

67.  Because  Christ  says  “ Luke  xiii.  3,  Except  ye 
repent  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish.” 

68.  Because  we  read,  “ Rom.  ii.  5,  But  after  thy 
hardness  and  impenitent  heart  treasurest  up  unto  thyself 
wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath  and  revelation  of  the 
righteous  judgment  of  God.” 

69.  Because  some  will  seek  to  enter  into  heaven  and 
shall  not  be  admitted  ; for  Christ  says  in  answer  to  this 
question,  “ Are  there  few  that  be  saved'?”  “Luke  xiii. 
24.  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate,  for  many  I say 
unto  you  will  seek  to  enter  in  and  shall  not  be  able.” 
If  this  question  had  been  proposed  to  a universalist, 
would  he  have  given  it  such  an  answer  1 would  not  his 
sentiments  compel  him  to  have  said,  why,  all  will  he 
saved  ! would  not  such  an  answer  contradict  what  Christ 
has  said  ? 

70.  Because  Christ  says,  “ Luke  xiii.  25,  When  once 
the  Master  of  the  house  is  risen  up,  and  hath  shut  too 
the  door,  and  ye  begin  to  stand  without,  and  to  knock  at 
the  door,  saying,  Lord,  Lord,  open  unto  us  ; and  he  shall 
answer  and  say  unto  you,  I know  you  not  whence  ye  are. 

71.  And  because,  when  they  shall  tell  him,  he  shall 
say  to  them  “ Luke  xiii.  27,  I tell  you,  I know  you 
not  whence  ye  are;  depart  from  me,  all  ye  workers  of 
iniquity.” 

72.  And  because,  Christ  says  “ Luke  xiii.  28,  There 
shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  when  ye  shall 
see  Abraham,  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  and  all  the  prophets 
in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  you  yourselves  thrust  out.” 

73.  Because  we  read,  “2  Thes.  ii.  II,  12.  And  for 
this  cause  God  shall  send  them  strong  delusion,  that  they 
should  believe  a lie  : That  they  all  might  be  damned 
who  believed  not  the  truth,  but  had  pleasure  in  unrighte- 
ousness.” Have  not  universalists  already  received  this 
delusion  ? Are  they  not  believing  the  lie,  that  satan 
preached  to  Eve,  “Ye  shall  not  surely  die'?” 
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74.  Because  we  read,  Acts  xiii.  48,  where  the  gos- 
pel was  preached  to  a multitude,  that  only  “ as  many  as 
were  ordained  to  eternal  life,  believed.”  Hence  only  a 
jpart  believed,  and  only  a jjarf  were  ordained  to  eternal 
life. 

75.  Because,  God  the  Father  gave  power  to  Christ 
over  all  flesh,  only,  as  Jesus  says,  “ John  xvii.  2,  that  he 
should  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  thou  hast  given 
him.” 

76.  Because  it  is  written,  “Eph.  ii.  8,  For  by  grace 
are  ye  saved,  through  faith,  and  that  not  of  yourselves,  it 
is  the  gift  of  God.”  It  has  already  been  shown,  (see  14 
reason,)  that  all  men  have  not  faith.  Hence  if  they  are 
to  be  saved  by  grace,  through  faith  ^ they  cannot  be  saved 
in  unbelief  OY  without  faith. 

77.  Because  Christ  says,  “ Matt.  vii.  13,  Wide  is  the 
gate  and  broad  is  the  way,  that  leadeth  to  destruction, 
and  many  there  be  which  go  in  thereat.” 

78.  And  because  he  says,  “ Matt.  vii.  14,  Strait  is  the 
gate  and  narrow  is  the  way  which  leadeth  unto  life,  and 
few  there  be  that  find  it.” 

79.  And  because  he  says  further,  “ Matt.  vii.  21,  Not 
every  one  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  in- 
to the  kingdom  of  heaven ; but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.” 

80.  Because  Christ  says,  “ Matt.  v.  22,  Whosoever 
shall  say  to  his  brother,  thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of  hell 
fire.”  Can  a person  be  in  danger  of  what  does  not  exist? 

81.  Because  he  says,  “Matt.  v.  29,  If  thy  right  eye 
offend  thee  pluck  it  out,  and  cast  it  from  thee ; for  it  is 
profitable  for  thee  that  one  of  thy  members  should  perish, 
and  not  that  thy  whole  body  should  be  cast  into  hell.” 

82.  Because  Christ  told  his  hearers  not  to  marvel  at 
his  doctrine,  “ John  v.  28,  29,  For  the  hour  is  coming 
in  w'hich  all  thfit  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  his  voice 
and  come  forth  ; they  that  have  done  good  unto  the  re- 
surrection of  life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil  unto  the 
resurrection  of  damnation.” 

83.  Because  he  says,  “ John  iii.  36,  He  that  believ- 
eth  on  the  Son,  hath  everlasting  life ; and  he  that  believ- 
eth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life  : but  the  wrath  of  God 
abideth  on  him.” 


84.  Because  it  is  written  ‘‘James  t.  20,  He  which 
converteth  the  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way,  shall 
save  a soul  from  death,  and  shall  hide  a multitude  of 
sins.”  From  what  death  will  he  save  the  soul  ? Not 
from  temporal,  but  from  ‘ the  second  death.' 

83.  Because  we  read,  Jude  vii.  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah, and  the  cities  about  them — are  set  forth  as  an  exam- 
ple, suffering  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire.”  Observe, 
the  present  participle  is  used — they  are  now  suffering,  &c. 

86.  Because  I consider  this  passage  applicable  to  uni- 
versalists : “ Ezekiel  xin.  22,  Because  with  lies  ye  have 
made  the  heart  of  the  righteous  sad,  and  strengthened  the 
hands  of  the  wicked,  that  he  should  not  return  from  his 
wicked  way,  by  promising  him  life,”  Do  not  universal- 
ists  promise  ail  men  life,  whatever  their  characters  may 
be  ? Does  not  this  prevent  the  wicked  from  turning  from 
his  wickedness  ? If  their  doctrine  is  true,  may  not  the 
drunkard  continue  to  get  drunk,  the  adulterer  remain 
such- — the  murderer  continue  to  kill — and  the  thief  to 
steal,  and  still  go  to  heaven  in  all  their  pollution  ? Do 
not  such  ‘ lies’  make  the  righteous  sad,  because  those  who 
believe  them  will  destroy  their  own  souls  ? 

87.  Because  David  says,  “ Ps.  xi.  6,  Upon  the  wicked 
he  shall  rain  snares,  fire  and  brimstone,  and  a horrible 
tempest ; this  shall  be  the  portion  of  their  cup.” 

88.  And  again,  “ Ps.  ix.  17,  The  wicked  shall  be 
turned  into  hell,  and  all  the  nations  that  forget  God.” 

89.  Because  Isaiah  says,  lxvi.  24,  “ Their  worm 
shall  not  die,  neither  shall  their  fire  be  quenched  ; and 
they  shall  be  an  abhoring  unto  all  flesh.” 

90.  Because  John  Baptist  says  of  Christ,  “ Matt.  iii. 
12,  Whose  fan  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  will  thoroughly 
purge  his  floor,  and  will  gather  his  wheat  into  the  gar- 
ner ; but  he  will  burn  up  the  chaff  with  unquenchable 
fire.” 

91.  Because  Christ  says,  “ Mark  xvi.  16,  He  that  be- 
lieveth  and  is  baptised  shall  be  saved  : and  he  that  be- 
lieveth  not  shall  be  damned.” 

92.  Because  we  read  “Rom.  n.  6 — 9,  God  will  ren- 
der, (at  his  righteous  judgment  ver.  5.)  to  every  man 
according  to  his  deeds  : To  them  who  by  patient  con- 
tinuance in  well  doing,  seek  for  glory  and  honour,  and 
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immortality,  eternal  life  : But  unto  them  that  are  con- 
tentious, and  do  not  obey  the  truth,  but  obey  unright- 
eousness, indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish, 
upon  every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil  ; of  the  Jew  first 
and  also  of  the  Gentile^  This  passage  very  ciearly 
teaches  us  that  all  the  ihreatenings  of  the  Bible  are  not 
spoken  against  the  Jews  merely,  as  some  universalists 
have  the  hardihood  to  assert  they  are  ! 

93.  Because  it  is  written  “ 1 Peter  iv.  17, 18,  For  the 
time  is  come  that  judgment  must  begin  at  the  house  of 
God  : and  if  it  first  begin  at  us,  what  shall  the  end  be  of 
them  that  obey  not  the  gospel  of  God  ? And  if  the 
righteous  scarcely  be  saved,  where  shall  the  ungodly  and 
the  sinner  appear  V'  Does  this  passage  convey  the  idea, 
that  they  will  appear  in  heaven  ? 

94.  Because  we  read,  “ Luke  xvi.  22,  23,  the  rich 
man  also  died  and  was  buried  : And  in  hell  he  lift- 
ed up  his  eyes,  being  in  torments,  and  seeth  Abraham 
afar  off  and  Lazarus  in  his  bosom.” 

95.  Because,  when  he  besought  Abraham  to  have 
mercy  upon  him  and  send  Lazarus  to  relieve  his  sutfer- 
ings,  he  was  answered,  verse  26,  Between  us  and  you 
there  is  a great  gulf  fixed  ; so  that  they  which  would  pass 
from  hence  to  you  cannot  : neither  can  they  pass  to  us, 
that  would  come  from  thence.”  Now  if  the  wicked  ever 
repent  in  hell,  are  there  renewed,  and  then  restored  to 
heaven,  why  did  not  Christ  represent  Abraham  as  com- 
forting this  miserable  being,  suffering  torments,  with  that 
doctrine  ? instead  of  telling  him,  that  be  received  his 
good  things  in  his  life  time,  was  now  tciynentedg^iihovit 
intimating  that  these  torments  would  ever  end,  and 
speaking  of  the  impassable  gulf  between  them.  Here 
w^as  a fair  opportunity  for  Christ  to  have  taught  the  doc- 
trine of  Jinal  restoration,  if  that  doctrine  is  true.  But 

it  is  true,  the  passage  we  have  now'  cited  cannot  be  true  ! 

96.  Because  we  read,  “ Ecc.  ix.  10,  Whatsoever  thy 
hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might ; for  there  is  no 
work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom  in  the 
grave,  w^hither  thou  goest.” 

97.  Because  it  is  said,  Prov.  x.  24,  The  fear  of  the 
wicked,  it  shall  come  upon  him.”  And  what  do  even 
miivcrsalists  fear  more,  tfian  ete7mal,  future  punishment  ? 
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98.  Because  it  is  written,  “ Prov.  xiv.  32,  The  wicked 
IS  driven  away  in  his  wickedness  ; but  the  righteous  hath 
hope  in  his  death.” 

99.  Because  it  is  recorded,  “ Prov.  xi.  7,  When  a 
wicked  man  dieth  his  expectation  shall  perish.” 

100.  Because  it  is  said,  “ Ecc  xi.  3,  In  the  place 
where  the  tree  falleth,  there  it  shall  lie.” 

101.  Because  it  is  written,  after  the  close  of  the  final 
judgment,  and  after  death  and  hell,  with  all  it  contains, 
are  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire,  “ Rev.  xxii.  11,  He  that  is 
unjust,  let  him  be  unjust  still ; and  he  which  is  filthy, 
let  him  be  filthy  still,  and  he  which  is  righteous,  let  him 
be  righteous  still ; and  he  which  is  holy,  let  him  be  holy 
still.” 

102.  Because  it  is  also  said,  verses  14^  15,  “Blessed 
are  they  that  do  his  commandments,  that  they  may  have 
right  to  the  tree  of  life,  and  may  enter  in  through  the 
gates  into  the  city.  For  without  are  dogs  and  sorcerers, 
and  whoremongers,  and  murderers,  and  idolaters,  and 
whosoever  loveth  and  maketh  a lie.” 

103.  Because  it  is  asked,  “ Heb.  ii.  3,  How  shall  we 
escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  ?”  That  from 
which  there  is  no  escape,  is  the  just  recompense  of  re- 
ward. (See  verse  2.) 

104.  Because  it  is  written,  “ Rev.  xx.  10,  that  those 
who  were  “ cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  shall 
be  tormented  day  and  night  forever  and  ever.” 

105.  Because  it  is  said.  Rev.  xiv.  10,  11,  of  him  who 
worships  the  beast,  and  receives  his  mark  in  his  forehead, 
or  in  his  hand,  “ The  same  shall  drink  of  the  wine  of  the 
wrath  of  God,  which  is  poured  out  without  mixture  into 
the  cup  of  his  indignation ; and  he  shall  be  tormented 
with  fire  and  brimstone  in  the  presence  of  the  holy  an- 
gels, and  in  the  presence  of  the  Lamb  : And  the  smoke 
of  their  torments  ascendeth  up  forever  and  ever  ,*  and 
they  have  no  rest  day  nor  night.” 

106.  Because  it  is  said  of  some,  2.  Pet.  ii.  17,  they 
“ are  wells  without  water,  clouds  that  are  carried  with  ^ 
tempest,  to  whom  the  mist  of  darkness  is  reserved  for- 
ever.” 

107.  Because  it  is  said,  “ Jude  vi.  And  the  angels 
which  kept  not  their  first  estate,  but  left  their  own  habi 


tation,  he  hath  reserved  in  everlasting  chains,  under  dark-** 
ness,  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day.” 

108.  Because  we  read  of  some,  ‘‘  Jude  xiii.  to  whom 
is  reserved  the  blackness  of  darkness  forever.” 

109.  Because  “The  wages  of  sin  is  death ; but  the 
gift  of  God  is  eternal  life,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Rom.  vi.  23.”  The  wages  of  sin  is  the  opposite  of  the 
gift  of  God  : and  as  this  is  eternal  life — that  must  be  eter- 
nal death. 

110.  Because  it  is  written,  “Isaiah  xxxiii.  14,  The 
sinners  in  Zion  are  afraid ; fearfulness  hath  surprised  the 
hypocrites;  who  among  us  shall  dwell  with  devouring 
fire  ? who  among  us  shall  dwell  v/ith  everlasting  burn- 
ings ?”  Would  a universalist  ask  such  questions  as 
these  ? Would  the  prophet  have  asked  them,  if  none 
ever  will  suffer  eternal /failure  punishment  ? or  if  he  had 
been  a universalist  ? 

111.  Because  God  says,  speaking  of  Moses,  “ Deut. 
XXXII.  22,  23,  For  a fire  is  budded  in  mine,  anger,  and 
shall  burn  unto  the  lowest  hell,  and  shall  consume  the 
earth  with  her  increase,  and  set  on  fire  the  foundations 
of  the  mountains.  I will  heap  mischiefs  upon  them : I 
will  spend  mine  arrows  upon  them.” 

112.  Because  the  duration  of  future  punishment  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  Greek  Testament  by  the  same  term  that 
is  used  to  express  the  duration  of  the  happiness  of  saints 
in  heaven,  and  the  duration  of  God’s  existence.  Com- 
pare Matt.  XIX.  16,  with  Mark.  iii.  29.  Also  Heb.  v.  9, 
with  Jude  vii.  Also  Heb.  ix.  14,  with  2 Thes,  i.  9,  and 
1 Tim.  I.  17,  with  Matt.  xxv.  46.  In  most  of  these  cas- 
es our  translators  have  rendered  the  Greek  eternal^  and 
the  English  reader  is  desired  to  compare  these  in  our 
common  version.  When  therefore  the  righteous  are  ex- 
cluded from  heaven,  or  when  God  shall  cease  to  exist, 
then  the  wicked  may  hope  to  have  their  punishment  in 
hell  commuted  for  the  happiness  of  heaven!  For  it  is 
not  pretended  they  shall  be  punished  any  longer  than 
God  shall  exist. 

113.  Because  after  the  resurrection  is  effected,  1 Cor. 
XV.  23,  the  apostle  proceeds  to  say  verse  24,  “Then  com- 
eth  the  end,  when  he,  (i.  e.  Christ)  shall  have  delivered 
up  the  Idngdom  to  God  even  the  Father.”  The  king*: 
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dom,  which  Christ  is  said  to  deliver  up,  is  his  mediatori- 
al kingdom.  Hence  as  the  wicked  are  banished  to  hell 
immediately  after  the  final  judgment,  and  as  Christ 
delivers  up  his  mediatoral  kingdom,  and  as  none  can  be 
admitted  into  heaven  except  through  Christ  as  a media- 
tor, it  certainly  follows  that  they  must  stay  in  hell  eter- 
nally : unless  there  is  some  being  in  the  universe  stronger 
than  Omnipotence  who  can  liberate  them  !! 

114.  Because  Christ  says,  “Mark  viii.  35,  For  who- 
soever shall  save  his  life  shall  lose  it ; but  whosoever 
shall  lose  hk  life  for  my  sake  and  the  gospel’s  the  same 
shall  save  it.” 

115  Because  he  asks  “ Mark  viii.  36,  37,  For  what 
shall  it  profit  a man,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world, 
and  lose  his  own  soul  1 or  what  shall  a man  give  in  ex- 
change for  his  soul  ? 

1 16.  Because  Paul  never  offered  salvation  to  any  un- 
less they  exercised,  “ Acts  xx.  21,  Repentance  toward 
God,  and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

117.  Because  the  apoi^tle  calls  the  hope  of  believers, 
“2  Thes.  II.  16,  a good  hope  through  grace.” 

118.  Because  it  is  said,  “ 1 John  iii.  3,  Every  man 
that  hath  this  hope  in  him  purifieth  himself,  even  as  he 
is  pure.”  Does  the  hope  that  all  men  will  he  saved,  influ- 

( ence  those,  who  possess  it  to  purify  themselves  as  Christ 
is  pure  ? If  not,  can  it  be  a good  hope  through  grace  1 

119.  Because  we  are  assured  “ 1 Cor.  ii.  14,  The  nat- 
ural man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him,  neither  can  he  know 
them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned.” 

120.  Because  Christ  in  his  last  prayer  says,  “John 
xvii.  9,  I pray  ?iot  for  the  world;  but  them  which  thou 
hast  given  me.” 

121.  Because  we  read  “Rom.  ix.  21,  What  if  God 
willing  to  shew  his  wrath,  and  to  make  his  favor  known, 
endured  with  much  long-suffering  the  vessels  of  wrath 
fitted  for  destruction  ?” 

123.  Because  the  apostle  concludes  his  account  of 
God’s  purpose  in  raising  up  Pharaoh  with  this  inference, 
“Rom.  IX.  18,  Therefore  hath  he  mercy  on  whom  he 
will  have  mercy,  and  whom  he  will  he  hardeneth.” 

124.  Because  we  read  “ 2 Peter  n.  12,  But  these,  as 
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natural  brute  beasts,  made  to  he  taken  and  destroyed, 
speak  evil  of  the  things  that  they  understand  not,  and 
shall  utterly  perish  in  their  own  corruption.” 

125.  Because  Christ  said  to  the  Jews  “ John  viii.  45, 
Because  I tell  you  the  truth,  ye  believe  me  not” 

126.  Because  Christ  says  “ John  vii.  17,  If  any  man 
will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether 
it  be  of  God.”  Did  you  ever  meet  with  a person,  who 
gave  evidence  of  being  an  experimental  Christian,  who 
was  careful  to  maintain  good  works,  and  to  obey  the  re- 
vealed will  of  God,  who  was  a universalist  ? 

127.  Because  Christ  says,  “ John  v.  40,  Ye  will  not 
come  unto  me  that  ye  might  have  life.” 

1 28.  Because Deluded, — My  dear  sir,  you  have 

already  fulfilled  your  promise  and  given  more  than  120 
reasons  for  not  being  a universalist — and  they  are  reasons, 
which  perfectly  satisfy  my  mind,  that  the  doctrine  is  not 
and  cannot  he  true.  As  I have  been  reading  these  por- 
tions of  the  Bible,  I found  my  former  convictions  of  sin 
and  anxiety  for  my  soul  returning.  The  spell  in  which  I 
was  held  appears  to  be  broken — the  clouds  which  brood- 
ed over  my  mind  are  dispersed — and  I see  that  I,  and 
every  one  must  be  born  again,  in  this  life,  or  lie  down  in 
everlasting  sorrow.  Do  pray  for  me,  dear  sir,  that  I may 
be  delivered  from  my  bondage  of  sin  and  be  saved  by 
the  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Minister. — I rejoice  that  your  mind  is  open  to  convic- 
tion— that  you  have  suffered  the  word  of  God  to  produce 
its  proper  effect.  I have  directed  your  attention  to  the 
most  plain  and  obvious  passages  merely.  I would  wil- 
lingly engage  to  add  127  more  equally  to  the  purpose. 
The  more  you  read  the  Bible  unprejudiced,  the  more 
clearly  you  will  perceive  that  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal 
future  punishment  of  the  wicked,  is  interwoven  into  the 
general  texture  of  the  scriptures  ; and  is  clearly  implied 
in  the  promises  made  to  the  righteous well  as  in  the 
threatenings  denounced  upon  the  wicked.  The  truth  of 
this  doctrine  does  not  depend  on  the  meaning  of  a few 
detached  passages,  but  is  expressed,  or  implied  in  a va- 
riety of  forms,  and  the  sentiment  is  taught  on  almost  ev- 
ery  page  of  the  Bible,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  any  one 
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from  overlooking  it.  This  being  the  fact,  I have  often 
doubted  whether  any  one  ever  went  any  farther  in  be- 
lieving universalism,  than  the /bn/  does  in  being  an  utJie^ 
ist,  when  he  says  in  his  heart,  I wish  there  was  no  God. 
(Ps.  XIV.  i.  Marginal  reading.) 

As  you  interrupted  me  before  I gave  my  last  reason,  I 
will  here  mention  it  ; and  it  is  one  which  every  univer- 
salis! should  ponder  well — Christ  in  his  serojon  on  the 
mount  Matt.  v.  1 — 11,  pronounced  all  his  blessings,  on 
particular  characters^  and  not  on  mankind  in  general. 
Take  this  one,  “ Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart  for  they 
shall  see  God.”  If  universalism  is  true,  he  should  have 
said,  Blessed  are  all  mankind,  even  the  impure  in  heart, 
for  they  shall  see  God  !! 

I will  now  add  a few  other  reasons  for  not  being  a uni- 
versalis!. 

Because,  I can  not  believe,  if  Stephen  had  told  his 
murderers  they  were  all  going  to  heaven,  there  was  no 
danger  in  their  case,  universal  salvation  was  certainly 
true,  that  they  ever  would  have  stoned  him  to  death. 
Acts  7,  51 — 60.  The  natural  heart  would  love  this  doc- 
trine too  well  to  murder  him,  who  preached  it ! 

Because  it  appears  incredible,  if  Paul  had  preached 
unicersal  salvation  to  the  cruel  and  wicked  Felix,  instead 
of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,  that 
he  would  have  trembled.  Acts  24,  25.  Do  believers  in 
universalism  tremble,  when  they  hear  their  preachers  de- 
clare that  all  men  are  going  to  heaven?  there  is  no  future 
judgment,  no  hell,  no  punishment  beyond  the  grave  ? 

Because  I can  not  believe,  if  the  Prophets,  Jesus  Christ, 
and  his  apostles  had  taught  the  sentiment  that  all  men 
will  eventopJly  partake  of  the  blessedness  of  heaven,  we 
should  ever  find  such  passages  as  these  recorded  in  the 
Bible.  Please  to  examine  them.  Mat.  27, 1 — 50. ; Heb. 
11^30—40;  2.  Cor.  11,  25— 28;  Acts  12,  1—6;  Acts 
16,  19 — 24.  If  these  holy  men  believed  and  taught  uni- 
versalism, there  is  no  principle  in  human  nature,  that 
would  have  influenced  them  to  travel  from  place  to  place 
to  tell  people  they  were  sure  of  going  to  heaven,  when 
they  suffered  so  much  hardship,  violence  and  persecution, 
and  when  so  many  of  them  were  put  to  death.  The 
apostles  never  went  among  their  own  countrymen,  or  the 
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heathen  to  preach  the  gospel,  without  puting  their  lives 
in  jeopardy.  Would  they  have  done  and  suffered  these 
things  if  they  believed  all  men  were  sure  of  heaven  7 Or 
would  men  have  persecuted  and  slain  them,  for  promising 
them  eternal  happiness,  preaching  to  them  universalism, 
especially  when  they  might  live  as  they  pleased,  in  all 
their  sins,  and  still  sure  of  heaven  7 

Because  there  is  not  a single  passage  in  the  Bible, 
taken  in  its  connexion,  and  explained  according  to  cor- 
rect rules  of  interpreting  any  language,  that  teaches  or 
implies  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation. 

Because  I never  conversed  with  a universalist  who  gave 
me  any  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  was  an  experimental 
Christian  : that  he  had  seen  the  “plague  of  his  own 
heart  f the  justice  of  God  in  his  condemnation  ; and  had 
been  saved  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  the  re- 
newing of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Because  I never  knew  a universalist,  not  even  a preach- 
er of  that  doctrine,  who  regularly  maintained  family 
prayers,  or  even  religious  services  at  their  common  meals  I 

Because  I have  known  several  universalists  to  renounce 
their  sentiments  upon  a sick  and  dying  bed,  and  become 
greatly  distressed  about  their  salvation : but  I never 

knew  a person  in  such  a situation,  who  believed  the 
opposite  doctrine,  to  renounce  that,  and  embrace  uni- 
versalism. 

Because,  if  the  doctrine  is  true,  the  most  abandoned 
wretch,  who  at  last  dies  upon  the  gallows  for  his  crimes, 
may  speak  as  triumphantly  of  entering  heaven  as  Paul 
did,  when  he  said,  “ 2 Tim.  iv.  (j — 8,  I am  now  ready 
to  be  offered  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand. 
I have  fought  a good  fight,  [ have  finished  my  course,  I 
have  kept  the  faith.  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me 
a crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous 
Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day,”  But  such  an  idea  is 
too  absurd  for  the  credulity  of  any  honest  mind  ; for  it 
makes  no  difference  between  the  precious  and  the  vile  ! 

Because  I never  knew  any  one  in  time  of  a revival  of 
religion,  who  had  been  under  '^conviction  of  sin,  embra- 
ced a hope  in  the  pardoning  mercy  of  God,  and  could 
give  a reason  of  the  hope  that  was  in  him,  ivith  meekness 
and  fear,  who  came  out  a universalist. 
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Because  I never  knew,  nor  heard  of  a revival  of  reli- 
gion under  universal  preaching,  nor  in  a universalist’s 
society  ! 

Because  in  time  of  a revival  of  religion,  many  who  have 
been  strong  universalists  are  converted,  and  then  re- 
nounce their  former  sentiments  as  dangerous  and  un- 
scriptural. 

Because  men,  who  are  intemperate,  profane,  Sabbath- 
breakers,  gamblers,  neglecters  of  all  the  means  of  grace, 
and  who  profess  to  have  no  religious  sentiments,  go  a few 
times  to  hear  a universalist  preach,  and  then  declare 
themselves  converted  to  their  faith,  while  they  are  not 
converted  from  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  never  reform 
from  their  gross  immoralities.  If  we  examine  the  scrip- 
tures, we  shall  find  that  truth  always  produced  a sancti- 
fying influence  upon  those  who  embraced  it. 

Because  universalists  might  as  well  attempt  to  prove 
• there  is  no  heaven,  which  will  be  the  residence  of  all  the 
saints,  as  to  prove  there  is  no  hell,  which  will  be  the 
abode  of  all  the  wicked.  The  true  and  the  faithful  Wit- 
ness frequently  speaks  of  both.  They  might  as  well  at- 
tempt to  prove  the  happiness  of  the  righteous  in  heaven 
will  come  to  an  end,  as  to  prove  the  misery  of  the  wicked 
in  hdl  will  ever  cease.  Christ  declares  both  will  be  eter- 
nal.  Matt.  xxv.  46,  the  word  rendered  ‘ everlasting’ 
and  ‘ eternal’  is  the  same  in  the  original,  ‘ aionion,’  and 
literally  means  always  being,  or  duration  without  end. 

Because  I never  knew  a man  to  become  a universa- 
list from  a careful  examination  of  the  scriptures  ; but  he 
first  imbibes  the  sentiment  from  some  other  source,  and 
I then  searches  the  Bible  to  find  something  to  support  it. 

I Because  the  'practical  tendency  of  the  doctrine  is  to 
I quiet  men’s  consciences^  in  sin,  to  do  away  the  necessity 
I of  a holy  and  obedient  life  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel, 
to  render  an  attendance  upon  the  appointed  means  of 
grace  unnecessary,  and  to  take  away  a very  powerful 
motive  to  repentance. 

Because  I have  been  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  any  universalists,  who  do  not  give  evidence 
of  being  consistent  with  their  sentiments,  and  living  ac- 
cording to  their  practical  tendency. 

Because  some  of  the  most  immoral  persons,  the  most 
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open  despisers  of  all  good,  and  the  greatest  scoffers  at  all 
the  benevolent  efforts  of  the  church  to  send  the  gospel  to 
the  heathen,  and  reform  the  vices  of  the  age,  are  the  most 
warm  advocates  of  universalism  ! I wouid  not  be  under- 
stood to  mean  that  because  immoral  men  advocate  any 
particular  system  of  religion,  it  is  evidence  that  that  sys- 
tem is  false:  But  when  a society,  professing  to  be  reli- 
gious, receive  such  members  knowingly^  have  fellowship 
with  them  as  brethren,  neither  exclude,  nor  attempt  to  re- 
form them,  bat  will  choose  them  for  deacons  in  their 
church,  while  they  ‘‘mouthe  a huge  bath,”  it  is  very 
strong  evidence  that  such  a society  are  not  Christians, 
and  do  not  walk  according  to  the  rules  of  the  gospel. 

Because  universalists  explain  away  every  passage  of 
the  Bible,  which  is  pointedly  against  their  sentiments, 
and  in  fact  make  them  mean  nothing.  I will  here  give 
a few  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  I have  heard 
them  explain  the  Bible. 

Where  Christ  speaks,  in  25th  of  Matt,  of  placing  a 
part  on  his  right  hand,  and  a part,  called  goats,  on  his 
left,  and  says,  these  shall  go  away,  &/C.  I have  heard 
universalists  say,  ‘‘  those  placed  on  the  left  hand,  and 
who  are  sent  away  into  everlasting  punishment,  are  the 
sins  of  men  ! While  men  are  saved,  their  sins  will  he 
punished!”  But  every  person  of  common  understand- 
ing, must  at  once  perceive,  that  those  who  are  placed  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  Judge,  are  the  same  who  had  not  fed 
Christ  when  hungry,  clothed  him  when  naked,  nor  visit- 
ed him  when  in  prison,  &c.  and  how  could  the  sins  of 
men  have  performed  these  acts  ? Besides  the  absurdity 
of  supposing  that  any  thing  inanimate  or  unconscious  can 
be  punished  I 

I once  asked  a leader  of  a universal  society  to  explain 
the  words  of  Christ,  in  Mark  ix.  43 — 48,  where  it  is  said 
it  is  better  to  cut  off  a hand,  a foot,  or  pluck  out  an  eye, 
than  to  be  cast  into  hell,  where  the  worm  dieth  not  and 
the  fire  is  not  quenched.  He  said,  “ we  read,  that  God 
is  love  ; that  he  is  a consuming  fire  ; and  that  every  one 
must  be  salted  with  fire.  Hence  this  unquenchable  fire 
was  the  fire  of  divine  love,  into  which  all  would  be  cast.” 
i asked  him,  if  he  believed  Christ  intended  to  assert  that 
a man  had  better  cut  off  his  hand,  or  foot,  or  pluck  out 
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his  eye,  than  to  be  cast  into  the  tire  of  divine  love,  when 
this  was  to  constitute  his  happiness  1 He  replied  that  he 
did// 

I asked  him  to  explain  to  me  the  account  of  the  rich 
man  and  Lazarus,  Luke  xvi.  19—31.  He  said,  ‘ the 
rich  man  meant  the  Jews,  the  beggar  at  his  gate  the  Gen- 
tiles, interceding  to  be  received  t a a share  of  their  privi- 
leges. The  Jews  were  rejected,  for  a season,  and  the 
Gentiles  obtained  their  privileges.  This  was  what  is 
meant  by  the  rich  man  dying  and  then  interceding  wdth 
Abraham  to  be  restored  to  their  former  state.’  I asked 
him,  if  he  would  admit  that  the  terms,  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
as  they  were  used  in  scripture,  meant  all  the  nations 
which  ever  had,  or  ever  would  exist  in  the  wnrld  ? He 
said  he  would.  Then  said  I,  be  good  enough  to  tell  me 
who  the  rich  m^n'sjive  hi'tthren  were  / as  you  have  got 
Jive  nations  more  than  all. this  world!  The  poor  man 
was  silent,  but  was  candid  enough  to  acknowledge  his 
error. 

Because  few  men,  who  are  not  educated  universalists 
from  their  youth,  ever  embrace  the  doctrine  in  after  life, 
unless  they  have  "previously  been  the  subjects  of  strong 
convictions,  but  have  resisted  them,  and  then  embrace 
this  doctrine  as  the  last  quietus  of  their  guilty  'and  viola- 
ted consciences. 

Because  justice  requires  God  to  treat  all  men,  at  the 
last  day,  according  to  the  characters  which  they  form 
during  their  probationary  state.  But  universali,sts‘  rob 
God  of  his  Jwsfzce,  in  trying  to  make  him  so  good,  so 
merciful,  that  he  will  save  all  men,  and  never  execute  ids 
threatenings  / If  they  did  but  perceive  it,  unless  God  is 
infinitely  just ^ he  must,  possessing  almighty  power,  be 
infinitely  the  worst  being  in  the  universe//  Who  ever 
calls  an  unjust  man  a good  man  ? 

Because,  imiversalism  is  a cold,  heart-chilling  system, 
which,  instead  of  influencing  its  advocates  to  exhibit  the 
disinterested  and  self-denying  spirit  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  and  going  among  the  destitute  and  the  he  then 
to  preach  the  gospel,  and  make  efforts  for  their  civiliza- 
tion and  comfort,  it  influences  them  to  in,  where 

religious  societies  are  already  established,  try  to  break 
them  up,  and  to  disturb  the  minds  and  peace  of  individ- 
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uals,  who  are  now  happy  with  their  present  sentiments. 

Because  if  universalism  is  true,  God  acted  in  a very 
inconsistent  manner,  and  gave  more  evidence  of  respect- 
ing and  desiring  the  company  of  the  wicked  than  that  of 
the  righteous j when  he  sent  a flooyEi  upon  the  earth  and 
destroyed  all  its  inhabitants  for  their  great  wickedness 
and  rebellion,  and  in  his  anger  and/kry  took  them  all  to 
heaven^  while  he  made  righteous  Noah  and  his  family  la- 
bor to  build  an  ark,  preserved  them,  and  continued  them 
here  in  this  vale  of  tears  and  world  of  sorrow,  to  suffer 
many  evils,  while,  the  wicked  were  enjoying  the  bliss  of 
heaven  ! ! ! 

We  see  the  same  inconsistency  in  his  raining  fire  and 
brimstone  upon  the  guilty  and  polluted  inhabitants  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  because  ten  righteous  persons 
were  not  found  therein,  and  taking  these  wicked  wretch- 
es in  this  awful  manner  to  heaven,  while  he  left  righteous 
Lot  to  continue  in  this  world  of  temptation,  sorrow  and 
sin,  to  disgrace  religion,  and  suffer  immeasurable  evils!! 

The  same  is  true  of  his  conduct  in  slaying  the  rebels, 
in  the  wilderness,  while  Moses  and  all  the  faithful  and 
righteous  members  of  the  congregation  were  spared  to 
undergo  the  trials  and  privations  of  a forty  years’  journey 
in  the  desert ! ! 

How  inconsistent  in  causing  the  earth  to  open  her 
mouth  and  swallow  up  the  wicked  companies  which  went 
to  apprehend  Elijah  and  thus  take  them  to  heaven,  while 
the  poor,  righteous  Prophet  had  to  flee  for  his  life,  endure 
innumerable  hardships  and  be  fed  by  the  fowls  of  heaven  ! ! 
If  universalism  is  true,  how  much  more  happy  was  Judas 
in  heaven,  than  the  other  jaithful  apostles,  who  for  a 
nilmber  of  years  endured  every  trial  and  hardship,  were 
persecuted  and  at  last  put  to  death  ! ! Can  any  honest, 
eandid  mind  believe  a doctrine,  which  makes  the  conduct 
of  God  so  inconsistent ! especially  when  we  read  in  the 
volume  of  truth,  God  is  angry  with  the  wdcked  everyday. 

I cannot  be  a universalist,  because,  if  the  doctrine 
should  prove  true  at  last,  those  who  do  not  believe  it,  are 
just  as  safe  as  those  who*  profess  to  believe  it ; but  if  it 
should  prove  false,  those  who  are  trusting  in  it  for  heaven 
will  perish  eternally  : and  if  the  Bible  is  true,  the  doc- 
trine is  certainly  false. 
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